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ADVERTISEMENT. 


IN rendering this Work into Engliſh 

| Jome Liberties have been taken by the Tranſ- 

lator, which ſeemed neceſſary to preſerue the 
Spirit of the Original. 
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I choughts having been detached from 
the ſtudy and diſquiſition of thoſe truths 
which have the political good of the ſtate for 
their object; and being no longer obliged to fix 
any attention on thoſe particular arrangements of- 
the public intereſt, which are neceſſarily con- 
netted with the operations of government; 1 
found myſelf abandoned, as it were, by all the 
important concerns of life. Reſtleſs and wan- 
dering in this kind of void, my ſoul, ſtill active, 
felt the want of employment. I ſometimes” | 
formed the deſign of tracing my ideas of men | 
and characters; I imagined that long experience- | : 
in the midſt of thoſe active ſcenes which diſcover = 
bn” ah had taught me to know them well; 1 
| * 5 but 


* INTR o cT10N. 
| but-elevating my view my-heart-aras led with | 
a teen ambition, and a defire to reconcile 
the ſublimeſt thoughts with thoſe meditations 
from which I was conſtrained to withdraw my- 
ſelk, Guided by this. ſentiment, I remarked, 
Vich ſatisfaction, that there exiſted a natural 
connexion between the different truths which 
contribute to the happineſs of mankind. Our 
prejudices and our paſſions frequently attempt to 
diſunite them; dut to che eye of an attentive ob- 
ſerver, they have all one common origin. From 
a ſimilar affinity, the general views of admini- 
ſtration, the ſpirit of laws, morality, and religi- 
ous opinions, xe ceſrly connected; and it is by 
carefully preſerving an alliance ſo beautiful, that 
vs raiſt a rampart tound thoſe works, which are 

dæſtined ſat — cb n 
TA * data, 


ches dd bet oli ey in . 
adiminiſtratiqn. of pubzic affair 3 or made: it the 
abet of Keilfaſt attemion ; one could nat have 
<pmporad; tha, ſeveral; xolations: of: this great. 
Whale with the an dypefitions of- minds: 
and charaggrs 3, nor indeed obferved men in a. 
perpetual. Bate. gf ria and competition, with 
ont, Peseiving, how much the wiſeſt goverm- ; 
UN we. EG the influence. af: that, 
Me | inviſible 
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invitibte tprivg Whidiatts in fecret oh the cl. 


ſcienses bf iridividds: This whilft k am en- a 


deavouring to form ſome reflections on the 1 im- 


pottänee of raigioid opiniotts, 1 at niet fo far 


remwved from y forgitr Habit of thinking as 
my, at the Runt glantee, de fragined; and as in 
writing Os We rifiiagtment ö fthances, | omit- 
v6 0 druch bene to Probe that here is an inti- 
mate chile ct between the tficaty of govern- 
west and tik Wikdoin wich 'WAich they are con- 


KR; betwertl the virtite of Princes, and the | 
colder! er ther Ribjects, 1 thin 1 am fill 
prbceeding i the rin train vf Fetitirfient anti re- 
fieMiciy, dien track with that Firit of indiffer- 
cies whith: is 15 generab, I etideavour to refer 
the duties of mem to thefe principles which . 


we the molt tiarapat füpport. 


Kſter having Kudied the Wiel of a great 
nation, and run over the circle of our political 


ſocieties, we approach nearer perhaps to thoſe 


ſnBlicie ideas Which bind rhe general ftrukture of 


mankthd tb that infinite and Almighty Being, 


wie is the ffrſt grand caufe of all, and unfberfal 
_ni6er of the univerſe, In the fapid courſe of 


am actise atlininiftration, indeed 'one cannot in- 
_ hilge fimilar reltettions 3 ;/ but. they ate fortaing 
and e e the midſt of the tu- 
I | | mult. 
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mult. of buſineſs, and the tranquillity of x etire- 
went chables us to freaghen and extend theme. 


SGI) SEW nne tot 

"The calm which ſucceeds hurry and confuſion, 
ſeems the featon moſt faycurable to, meditation 3· 
and if any remembrance, or retroſpectiye views. 
of what is paſt ſhould inſpire, you, with a,kind. of, 
melancholy, you will be involuntaril led. back to. 
conteroplations which, border. on thoſe ideas, with, 
which you have. been long converſant, .; It is thus 
the mariner, after having renounced. the dangers, 
of the ſea, lometimes ſeats himſelf on the beach, 
and there, a more. tranquil. obſeayer, conſiders 
attentively the 3 | ate the regular ſuc- 
cellion _ of the Vaves, the . impreſſion _.of the 
_ witids, the flux and 9 d the tide, and that 


 magpificent firmament, where, during the night, 
among lights innumerable, he diſtinguiſhes the 


lucid point, which, ſeryes ; as a e to ws navi- 
suorl. I os Mo ria ec + >ofidew 26: enge 

It is in vain, e high ſtations. under ge- 
 veriſinent, to intereſt yourſelf about the happi- 
neſs. of mankind i in general; it is in vain, that, 
penetrated with a juſt reſpect for the important 
duties of office, a public character ſhall. dare to 
take in hand the cauſe of the people, and inceſ-- 
PA, Py himſelf to the * of: dee 
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in oppoſition to the attacks of the powerful z he; 
ſoon perceives how bounded are his abilities, and 
hoy limited are thoſe, even of ſovereignty. itſelf. 
Pity for the diſtreſſes of the individual is checks, 
ed by the law of eivil rights; benevolence. by. 
juſtice; and liberty by its own abuſes; you per- 
petually behold merit ſtruggling with patronages, 
honour with fortune, and patriotiſm with the in 
tereſt of the individual. There is no ſuch thing, 
as real difintereſtedneſs in the paſſions, only. by 
fits and ſtarts; unleſs great circumſtances, or vi- 
gorous virtue in an adminiſtratign, forcibly reg. 
newed the idea of public good, a general la 
would take place in every mind, and ſociety: 4 
ſelf would appear one canfuſed maſs of oppoſite 
intereſts, which the ſypreme authority keeps 
vithin bounds for the maintenance of peace, 
without any inquietude about real harmony, or or 
r ae eee 
pineſs of nn. 1 
| mt 


et A An LY 
ditions, contimally recurring, a miniſter, poſe, . 

ſeſſeck of a reflecting mind, is inceſſantly, called 
back to che idea of imperfection; he will, un- 

doubtedly, be ſorry; when he ſees the great diſ- 

which exiſts between his duty and hi 

powers; and he will forietimes grieve and be dif 


439 couraged; 
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perteivirg whiiles Ne mut 
es 4 - — 
; veiſes, with labeur ach eat, RH . 
” 
and the firſt fret atrtie e oy 
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_ n Uf fraitleſs tb aud UN- 
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2 maintenance of - pb © onder. 4 
objects, ow of private happineſs. | But to acc 2 
— 8 but by a general _ 
eee the ſemiments hich ſpring hem 
4 — men; or merely 
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INTRODUCTION. „ 


the preſervation of public: order, but by rules 
influence to ſoeiety in an uniform manner; they 
ſhould always-have a tendency to diminiſh the 
tions, that are to be found in the actions of; 


mem; in ſhort, e ee eee ee eee | 


pp e . en 


Such wo the bounds a: e tw 
and ſuch the neceſſary developement of its means 


and powers. Religion, to attain the ſame ends, 


employs other motives effentially different: firſt, 


it is not in a vague and general manner, that ſhe 
influences the happineſs of mankind ; it is by 
addreſſing all men individually; by: penetrating: i 
into it conſolation and hope; by preſenting to 
lead it captive; by taking poſſeſh o of mens ſen- 


timents; by occupying their thonghts; and(by! | 


availing herſelf of this dominion over them to 


fuſtain their courage, and to afford them com- 


fart under their afflictions and diſappointments. 
I.! chis manner religion goncurs to maintam goed 
„ e of 


fare 
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of (bv 
ations,” but even ours AIR es ina 


hment; for ſhe hot only governs our!) 


that 'ſhe ſeeks rn — — 


_ ſtating the preſence of the Deity, on all octca- 


ſions, however ſecret, exerciſes an habitual au- 
thority over the conſciences of nien z the ſeems 


to alliſt them under the perturbations of fear 


and yet attends them in their flight ; ſhe: e qual- 


ly notices their intentions, projects, and repent- 
ance; and in the method which ſhe takes, ſeems 
as undulating and flexible in all her motions, as 
the empire of e e Wen 


conſtrained. 7 1 4 04 eo totly ff A B. 


N „C rtnerionys e da 110 5 
ene not, at «Whine extend theſe reſlet- 

tions any further; but, if religion; in ſome 
meaſure, completes the imperfect werk of 'legif-. 
lation 3 if it ought to ſupply the inſtifficiency of 
thoſe means which government is under the ne- 
ceſũty of adopting, the ſubject I propoſe to treat | 


| of ſeems not foreign to thoſe objects of medlita- 
dene check the la of Fes 


8 Y Fo n It 


Teen "WIEN le it is; Sao dis 
We Unportance of religion, without, at che 
e dme, the attention on . 


40 


IN. T R'Q D UCP 4 OQN. , [xy 
truths en which. it depends 3 and you muſt alſo 
frequently touch on many ſubjects that are cles. 
in with the deepeſt metaphyſics. We 
ares at leaſt, obliged to ſeck for a defence again” 
thoſe. arguments which. ſap the foundation of che 
moſt neceſſary opinions; by which the moſt im- 
W ſentiments have been. diſcouraged ; by 

ſors, would. reduce man to, a vegetable, 
walks the urn pee he reſult of chance, d mo- 
rality,a tate wick. Au sien 18 W | 


1 ſoon, as I diſcovered bon er my ſubje 
vas likely to lead me, I felt myſelf intimidated; 
but 1 could not allow, this to. be a-ſufficient-rea- 
Jon for relinquiſhing my undertaking ; and ſince 
dhe greater part of the, philoſophers of the pre- 
Jent age are united in oppoſition to thoſe opini- 
ons, which, the light of. natyrs->ſpems to. have 
rendered facred,, it is hecome:indiſpenſably .ne- 
ceſſary, to admit to the combat all that offer; 
nay, even to ſelect a champion from the main 


1 


body of the army, when all the ſtrong ones 


are already r e ng 1 e the 
e. Usui $37 b! | Nn $4. df 
Seine 2 

+1166 noth eee 
attention, of. mankind more than metaphyſical 
 Enguiriea, for it is by, thinking alone ther 2 
A ” 


. 
: * 
| i 

| 


mt; ne gc en hn. 
„l, in Iome meaſtre, loft in tio oblentt. 
hich its Heteffary to found, Ant that 
Attmeriſe fpare Wich it is nereffary to traverfe. | 
Thus, it were better, pefhlaps, Yhar eudhb ſtrowit 
ertter dy <hatice into theft Labyrfnbs, where the 
Paths, Already träced, lead to no bre Ueterhihtel 
point. 1 have, beffdes, often Gbferved, Ylt, 
den For thofe refeurches, Where the helps uf 
ſcience'are moſt uſeful, we ouglit to ſet a certaii 
value on the particular excurſion of each genius, | 
ach ſecks wut For itfelf away; and Which, in- 
dedted to nature atorie for 4ts perüliar Nrahdn, | 
preſerves in its progreſs a Ktaracter of its dn 
it i chen, und Heh oy, Wtdt we ure fitt l- 
wvelted with the Aiftimguifting marks of Mawifti- 
nens cf thinking; but when, By Yevoriug bur 
Jclves to reflection, e n 
vrt of others, 'this conformity Its Hottirg "of 
CervPity in it, ant ti ate d aka e 
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A . Wat G15 062 530, ee 
In van wort man Teſt ee Uf 
truth; in vain would he defend himſelf dy A TE. 
diculous indifference for ancient opinions; there 
never cotild be un iden triort worthy to vttupy 
Getr thid{fitettions, hefe hever cduld be um Idea, 
eee nnn to 
- TOURNEY ot 1 ti te, 
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expa 
e ee our Knowledge 
. ty ſublime dae 
which thaygh far ahi * 
enſity, ,cxery ag" ee eee e 
and np ſtuikes the, ſoul 5 
amen ae r ene . 


In appears — * nds 
& agpars 10 a, ct an 
gent and feeling beings and ahi — 
== of the fame er mia 5 
the [ſame : pri 3 _ 7— dale 
i * 91 | 
aus to give waskd-ought te he Inseln nog 
every new and poſſible . 2 
— opipians on which che 4rue g 3 
exiſtance. without . arts = 
cherty, and futurity wi — * 
Is cf Without hqpe- er — 
having, 15 3 * 
— I wikh to unite mee cn 
race: it is th ere 
. ace without diſperſing 2 | 
ments y be able nevertheleſs * io 
fame 8 e ee 5 
the limitsof our cirkle: _ 
en thinking faculties far it! Tothet rey 
| portion 
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ae 
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e e which can take in the paſts. 
dart into futurity, and intimately aſſociate itſelf 
wich the deſtiny of men of all countries, and vf 
all ages. Without doubt, a veil is thrown over 
-the greater part of thoſe truths, to which: our 
curioſity would willingly attain 3 but thoſe which 
a beneficent God has permitted us to ſee, are 
amply ſufficient for our guide and inſtruction; 
and we cannot, for a continuance: divert our ar- 
tention without a ſpecies of fothful negligence, 
und a total indifference to the ſuperior intereſts 
of man. How little is every thing indeed, when 
| -put in competition with thoſe meditations, which 
5 give to our exiſtence a new extent, and Which, 
in detaching us from the duſt of the earth, 
ſeem to unite our ſouls to an infinity of ſpace, 
and our duration of a day to the eternity ef 
time! Above all, it is for you to determine, 
who have ſenfibility—who feel the want of a 


Supreme Being, and who ſeek to ſind in him 


that ſupport ſo neceſſary to your weakneſs, that 
defender and that aſſurance, without which 
painful inquietude will be perpetually tormenting 
vou, and troubling thoſe ſoft, tender eee, 
„ d eee 
8 A.. 6 N . 
Heere, 1 b FO "here note perhaps 

hs period, when it was more eſſentially neceſ- 
fary to recall to the minds of men, the impor- 
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tance - 1 religious ſentiments ; at preſent they 


are but prejudices, if we may credit the ſpirit of 
lcentiouſneſs and levity; the laws dictated by 


faſhion z and more particularly eſſential ſince we 
have had philoſophical inſtructions, which ex- 


cite the various deviations K mr, and rally 


| anne D 1275 


Is 1 


There is not any form of religion, dat | 
1 to which ideas more or leſs myſtical have not 


been annexed ; and of which the evidence has 
not been in proportion to the diftatorial, lan- 
guage, and authoritative tone, which has been 


made uſe of in teaching and defending it; as | 


ſuch, one might at any given period have been 
tempted to diſpute about particular parts of wor- 


ſhip, which different nations have adopted; but 


it is principally in the preſent age, that a certain 


claſs of men has ſprung up, diſtinguiſhed for 
their wit and talents; and who, intoxicated by 
the facility with which they have gained a vie- 


tory, have extended their ambition, and had the 


daring courage to attack the reſerved body of 


N ee _ OF; 


pert me 1 3 


would imperioaly rale by faith alone, vhift the, 
eee 3 Heht e 
| 23 
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li ONT RNOD/U CON. 
| every thing that has net Boen demonſtrated, will | 
always:bo's; fruitleſs combat; and only ſerve ter 
nduriiſi. Blind averflont am unjuſt” contempt: 
Zome ſbell: to weund i their adverſuries others tb 
humble: them in th mea · time tite gvod of 
munkind andi the true benefit of ſociety,” are 
abſolutely loſt · fight. fũ yes. thetreal? love of 
uſeful truths, the impartial ſearch after them, 
aud tiio deſire of pointing: them out, theſe ſen- 
| thnentsy- ſb. amiable and ſdi truly læudable; ſeem: 
to-beventiroly unknown I fs} permit me to 
ſayvit, Te at:the two extremities of the arena; 
thefivage ihquifitory- anditheineonfiderate: phi. 
lofopherz:- but neither the faggots lighted" by 
the one:. nor the deriſtons· of the other, will 
ever diffuſe any ſalutury inſtruction; and im tlie 
eyes afl a rutioral mam; this intolerunce of monks: 
adds n more tothe demie of true religious 
ſentimems;' than the jeſts of a few lcentidtts- 
_vits have effected a triumph in favotir of ph 
leſephy- ieee n, bc 8 BN 5 


Ituschetween' thieſe oppoſite” opinions; and itr- 
the midſt of wanderings cqually*dingerbus; tHar- | 
ve muſt attempt to mark out our way; but as 
all the opinions of men are ſubject to change; 
atrpreſent; when their minds are more averſe to 
the? marims of intolevatieey it is regiert 1a 
e ge- eee aura r and fert de 
daily 


1 
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of its... that; means; fupplying] 
the; deficiepsy, ſeem. t be already, publicly: pre- 


_nathing, but. the. neceſſity of. compoſing a. moral 
catęchiſm, in, Which religions principles: ſhauld- 
not he. introduced, ag veſaurces that are ma out 


ol: date, and whenat is time they, were diſcarded. 


Without doubt theſe, principles might be. more 
effecyally, attacked, could, they ever be. repre 
ſented as, totally, uſeleſs, for the maintenance of, 


cal;philoſophy.could. be ſuhſtituted. for thoſe. ſub- 


lime ideas, which, by the ſparityal, tie af reli- 
gion, binds the heart and mind to the pureſt 
marality.. Let us now examine: if- we. ſhould 
gain any; thing, by, the exchange z. let us: ſee,, if 
the. means they, propoſe: ta employ can. bet put in 
competition with. haſa which ought, to be made 
uſe, af a and, if. they are mare. ſalid,, and. more. 
afficacious 3, let. us ſecs, if, this, new doctrine, 
which, is recommended, will produce. in the ſoul. 


the; ſame. degree of conſolation; if ittis calculated. 
fox, thoſe hearts which are. poſſeſſed. of ſeniibility; 


and, above all, let us attentively conſider, if; it! 
can be ſuitable to the meaſure of intelligence, 
and the ſocial fituation of the greater part. of 
mankind, In ſhort, in conſidering the various 
\ queſtions, which in any manner relate to the 
important ſubject we have undertaken to treat, 
let 


booty Tor, ſane, tina. pak we. have. heard. of; 
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let un pot be afraid to refiſt, as well . we ban, 
the Toolith” ambition of thoſe, "who, availing 
themſelves of the fiperiority of their under. 
ſanding, wih to deptive man of his dignity, to 

e ee J ths let e He 
feet, and make His Forefight 4 puniſniment:— 
melancholy and deplorable deſtiny? from which,” 
however, we are permitted to ſeek to defend 
dourſelves; cruel and diſaſtrous opinion! which 
tears up by the roots every thing which ſur- 
rounds it, which 'relaxes the moſt neceffary 
bands, and; in an inftant, ce WP mole Uh 

| lightfu charm of ile. r 
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O chou God unknown ut whoſe 'bene- 
ficient idea has ever filled my ſoul,” if thou ever 
throweſt OY look on thoſe efforts Which 
makes to approach thee,” füftain my 2 — 
enlighten my underftanding, raife my thoughts, 
and reject not the deſire 1 have to unite fill 
more, if poſſible, the order arid happineſs of ſo- 
ciety, with the intimate and perfect 7 
of thy divinity, and the e Inely Wes of by fb 

lime exiſtence. ente, en lie anode 
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o. the x Cont £4 Religious Privipha with fte 
Order. 


E knok: not AiſtinAly the origin nof moſt 

y . political ſocieties; but as ſoon as hiſtory 
exhibits men united in a national body, we per- 
ceive, at tlie Tame time, the eſtabliſhment of 
public worſhip, and the application of religious 
ſentiments, to the maintenance of good order 
and ſubordination. Religious ſentiments, by tho 
ſanction of an oath, bind the people to the ma- 
giſtrates, and the magiſtrates to their engage 
ments; they inſpire a reverential reſpect for we 
obi ata contracted ——— lovereigns "wiſe p 
ele 
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theſe, ſentanents, ſtill more authoritative than 
Aifcipline, attach the Toldiert6 His commander; 
jn ſhort, religious opinions, by their influence on 
the manners of individuals, have produced an in- 
finite number of illuſtrious actions and inſtances 
of heroical diſintereſtedneſs, of which hiſtory 
has tranſmitted us the remembrance. , But as we 
have ſeen a philofophy ſpring up among nations 
the moſt enlightened, anxiouſly employed in de- 
pPriving religion of all that merited reſpect, diſ- 
| Tertations on times far removed from us, and the 
various ſyſtems that they would endeavour vio- 
lently to aſſociate with. religion, would become 
an 'endlefs ſource of controverſy. It is then, by 
reaſoning alone, by that exerciſe of the mind, 
which belongs equally to all countries and all 
ages, that we can ſupport the cauſe which we 
have taken in hand to defend. There is, per- 
haps, ſomething weak and ſervile in our wiſhing 
to draw aſſiſtance from aneient opinions; reaſon 
eught not, like vanity, to adorn herſelf with old 
parchments, and the ' diſplay. of à genealogical 
tree; more dignified in her proceeding, and 
proud of her immortal nature, ſhe ought to de- 
rive every thing.from herſelf ; ſhe ſhould -difre- 
gard paſt times, and be, if I may uſe the phraſe, 
the contemporary of all ages. n 
It was reſerved, particularly for ſome writers 
of our age, to attack even the utility of religion; 
and to ſeek to ſubſtitute, inſtead of its active in- 
fluence, the inanimate inſtruction of a political 
philoſophy. Religion, ſay they, is a ſcaffold 
"Fallen into ruins, and it is high time to give to 
morality a more ſolid ſupport. But what ſupport 
will that be? we muſt, in order a = 
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Form a juſt idea of it; diſtinctly conſider the dif- 
ferent motives of action on which depend the 
relations that ſubſiſt between men; and it will be 
neceſſary to eſtimate, afterwards, the kind and 
degree of aſſiſtance which we may reaſonably 
Expect from a like ſupport. 

It appears to me, that in renouncing the effica- 
cious aid of religion, we may eaſily form an idea 
of the means that they will endeavour to make 
uſe of to attach men to the obſervance of the 
rules of morality, and to reſtrain the dangerous 
exceſſes of their paſſions. They would, un- 
doubtedly, place a proper value on the connection 


vhich ſubſiſts between private and general inte- 
reſt; they would avail themſelves of the authority 
of. Jaws, and the fear of puniſhment ; and they 
would confide ftill more in the aſcendancy of 
public opinion, and the ambition, that every one 
ought to have, of gaining the efteem and confi- 


dence of his fellow- creatures. 


Let us examine ſeparately theſe different mo- 


tives; and firſt, attentively conſidering the union 


of private with public intereſt, let us ſee if this 


union is real, and if we can deduce from ſuch a 


principle any moral inſtruction truly efficacious. 


Society is very far from being a perfect work ; 
we ought not to conſider as an harmonious com- 
poſition the different relations of which we are 


_ witneſſes, and particularly the habitual contraſt 


of power and weakneſs, of flavery and authori- 
ty, riches and poverty, of luxury and miſery ; 


| ſo much inequality; ſuch a motly piece could 


not form an edifice reſpectable for the Juſtneſs of 


its Proportions. 
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Civil and political order is not then excellent 
by its nature, and we cannot perceive its agree- 
ment, till we have deeply ſtudied, and formed 
to ourſelves thoſe reflections which legiſlators had 


tto make, and the difficulties that they had to ſur- 


mount. It is then only, with the aſſiſtance of 
the moſt attentive meditation, that we diſcover 


Mo thoſe particular relations, which are eſta- 


bliſhed by ſocial laws, form, nevertheleſs, that 
ſyſtem of equilibrium, which is moſt proper to 
bind together an immenſe diverſity of intereſts; 
but a great obſtacle to the influence of political 
morality is, the neceſſity of giving, for the baſis 
-of the love of order, an abſtract and complicat- 
ed idea. What effect on vulgar minds would the 
ſcientific harmony of the whole have, oppoſed 
<daily:to the ſentiment of injuſtice and inequality, 
which ariſes from the aſpect of every part of the 
ſocial conſtitution, when we acquire the know- 
| ledge of it, in a manner ſolitary and circumſcrib- 
ed; and how limited is che number of thoſe, 
who can continually draw together Ae [cate 
tered links of this vaſt chain !- 

It could not be avoided, in the beſt Tegulated 
ſocieties, that fome ſhould en Joy, without labour 
or difficulty, all the conveniencies of life; and 
that others, and far the greater number, ſhould 
be obliged to earn, by the ſweat of their 8 | 
ſubſiſtence the moſt ſcanty, and a recompenſe the 
moſt confined. It is not to be prevented, that 
ſome will find, when oppreſſed by ſickneſs, all 
the afliſtance which officious tenderneſs and {kill 
can afford; whilſt others are reduced to partake, 
In public hoſ pitals, the bare relief that humanity 
ba provided for the * We cannot pre- 


vent 
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vent ſome from being in a ſituation to laviſh on 
their families all the advantages of a complete. 


education; whilſt others, impatient to free them-- ,, 


ſelves from a charge ſo heavy, are conſtrained to 
watch eagerly for the firſt appearance of natural 
ſtrength, to make their children apply to ſome. 
profitable labour. In ſhort, we cannot avoid- | 
perpetually contraſting the ſplendour of. magnifi- 


cence with the tattens which miſery diſplays. b 


Such are the effects, inſeparable from the laws, 
reſpecting property. Theſe are truths, the prin- 
ciples of which 1 have had-occafion to diſcuſs in 


the work which I campoſed on adminiſtration and 


political ceconomy ;. but I ought to repeat them 
here, ſince they are found cloſely connected with. 
other general views. The eminent power of pro- 

is one of the ſocial inſtitutions, the influ- 
ence of which has the greateſt extent; this con- 
ſideration was. applicable to the. commerce of 
grain; it ought to. be preſent to the mind, in 


_ diſquiſitions on the duties of adminiſtration ; and 
it is ſtill more important, when the queſtion is ta 


be examine, what kind of moral inftruftion may 
be proper for mankind ? _ . 
In effect, if it appertains to the eſſence of the 
laws of right, conſtantly to introduce and main- 
tain an immenſe diſparity in the diſtribution of 
property; were it an eſſential part of theſe laws, 
to reduce the moſt numerous claſs of citizens, to 
that which is ſimply the moſt neceſſary; the ine- 


vitable reſult of ſuch a conſtitution would be, to 


nouriſh, amongſt men, a ſentiment of habitual 
envy and jealouſy. Vainly would you demon- 


ſtrate, that theſe laws are the only ones capable of 


exciting labour, animating induſtry, preventing 
: ; 3 5 Hor der, 
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5 ide them'by. means of a Cn 


diſbeder, and oppoſing obſtacles to arbitrary acts 


of authority; all theſe confiderations ſufficient, 


we grant, to fix the opinion and the will of the 
legiſlator, would not {ſtrike in the fame manner 
the man thrown'on the earth, without property, 


without reſources, and without hopes; and he 


will never render free homage to the beauty of 
the whole, when there is nothing for him but de- 
formity, abjectneſs, and contempt. 

Men, in moſt of their political reaſonings, are 
deceived by reſemblances and analogies : the in- 
tereſt of ſociety is certainly compofed of the in- 
tereſts of all its members; but it does not follow 
from this explication, that there is an immediate 
and conſtant correſpondence between the general 


ndnd private intereſt; ſuch an approximation, 
ceould only be applicable to an imaginary ſocial 


ſtate; and which we might repreſent as divided 
into many parts, of which the rich would be the 
head, and the poor the feet and hands; but po- 
litical ſociety is not one and the ſame body, ex 
cept under certain relations, whilft, xelſfively to 
other intereſts, it partakes in as manly rernifica- 
tions of them as there are individuals. 

Thoſe confiderations,” to which we annex an 


idea of general intereft, would be very often ſuſ- 


eeptible of numberleſs obſervations; but the 
principles, we are acenſtomed to receive and tranſ- 
mit; in their moſt common aceeptation; and we 
diſcover not the mixt ideas which compoſe them, 
hut at the moment when we analyze the princi- 
ples, in order to draw conſequences from them, 
in like manner as we perceive not the variety of 
colours in a ray of light, till the moment we di- 


The 
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The. formation of ſocial laws, with reaſon, 


ought” to, appear one of our moſt admirable con- 
ceptions; but this fyſtem is not ſo united in alk 


its parts, that a ſtriking diſorder would always be 


the neceſſary effect of Los irregular movement: 
thus the man, who violates the laws, does not 
2 diſcover the relation of his actions with 

the intereſt of ſociety; but at the inſtant en- 
joys, or thinks. maicrydy, the fruit of ws plane 


tions. 
e e theater bee in Sen 
intereſt of the aſſembly that every one go out 


with order; but if the people, moſt diſtant from 


che entrance, believed they ſhould be able to eſ- 
eape ſooner from the danger, by forcing their 
way through the crowd which ſurrounds them, 
they would aſſuredly determine on this violence, 
unleſs a coercive. power prevented them; yet the 
common utility of reſtricting ourſelves ta order 
in ſuch circumſtances, would appear an idea more 
fimple, and more diſtinct, than is the univerſal 
importailice.of maintaining civil order in ſocicty. 

The anlynatural defence of this order, is 
vernment ; its function obliges it ever to 7 
the whole; but the need which it has of power 
to carrx its decrees into execution, proves cvi- 
dently, that it is the adverſary of many, even 
when acting in the name of all. 

Wie are then under a great illuſion, if we hope 


to be able to found morality on the connection of 


Private intereſt wich that of the public; and if 
we imagine, that the empire of ſecial laws can 
be ſeparated from the fupport of religion. The 
authority of theſe laws has nothing deciſive for 
1 28 who: have not aſſiſted to eſtabliſh them; 
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again with us, and to be loſt for ever in the ſame 
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and were we to give to the hereditary diſtinbtions 
of property an origin the moſt remote, it is no: 


lefs true, on this account, that the poor ſucceed- 


" Ing inhabitants of the earth, ſtruck with the une- 
qual diviſion of its rich domains, and not per- 
ceiving the limits and lines of ſeparation traced 
by nature, would have ſome right to ſay; theſe 


compacts, theſe partitions, this diverfity of lots, 


which procures to ſome abundance and repoſe ; 


to others, poverty and labour; all this legiſlation, 


in ſhort, is only advantageous to a ſmall number 


of privileged men; and we will not ſubſcribe to 
it, unleſs compelled by the fear of perſonal dan- 
ger. What are then, they would add, theſe 


Ideas of right and wrong, with which we are en- 


tertained ? What are theſe diſſertations” on the 


neceſſity of adopting ſome order in ſociety, and 


of obſerving rules? Our:mind bends not to thoſe 
principles, which, general in theory, become 
particular in practice. We find ſome ſatisfaction 
and compenſation, when the idea of; virtue, of 


ſubmiſſion, and of ſacrifice, are united to religi- 
- ous ſentiments; when we believe wethall render 
2n account of our actions to a Supreme Being, 


whoſe laws and will we adore, and from whom 


we have received every thing, and whoſe appro- 
bation preſents itſelf to our eyes, as a motive o 


emulation, and an object of recompenſe: but if 
the contracted bounds of life limit the narrow 
circle in which all our intereſt onght to confine 
itſelf, where all our ſpeculations and our hopes 


terminate, what reſpect owe we then to thoſe 
whom nature has formed our equals? To thoſe 
men ſprung from lifeleſs clay, to return to it 


* 
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duſt ? They have only invented theſe laws of juſ- 
end to be more tranquil uſurpers. Let them de- 
cend from their exalted rank, that they may be 


put on our level, or, at leaſt, preſent us with a 


partition leſs unequal, and we ſhall them be able 


to conceive, that the obſervance. of the laws of - 


right is of importance to us; till then, we ſhall 
have juſt motives for being the enemies of civil 
order, which we find ſo diſadvantageous; and 
we do not comprehend how, in the midft of ſo 
many gratifications which excite our envy, it is, 
in the name of our own intereſt, that we 09 
to renounce them. 

Such is the ſecret language which men, over 
nn with the diſtreſs of their ſituation, 
would not fail to uſe, or thoſe who, merely in a 


ſtate of - habitual inferiority, found themſelves 
continually hurt by the ſplendid fight of luxury 


and magnificence. 

It would not be an eaſy taſk to combat theſe 
ſentiments, by endeavouring to paint forcibly the 
vanity ef pleaſure in general, and the illuſion of 
moſt: 105 theſe objects which captivate our ambi- 
tion, aud the apathy which follows in their train. 
Theſe reflections, without doubt, have their 
weight and efficacy; but if we attentively conſi-· 
der the ſubject, every thing that deſerve the name 
of conſolation in this world, cannot be addreſſed 
with any advantage; but to minds prepared for 
mild ſentiments, by an idea of religion and piety, 
more or leſs diſtin&t z we cannot, in the ſame 
manner, relieve the barren and ferocious deſpon- 
dency of an unhappy and envious man, who has 

. thrown far behind him all hope. Concentred in 
the bare intereſts of a life, which js for him eter- 
B 5 mty;. 
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nity, and the univerſe itſelf; it is the paſſion of 
the moment which enflaves him, and nothing can 
. diſengage him from it; he has not the means to 

catch any Aue idea, nor of being content; and 

AS Even Treaſon has need, every inſtant, of the 
aid of the imagination, he cannot be encourag- 
ed,. either by the difcourſe of his friends, or his 


- 
* 


own reflections. | 
+ Befides, if we can maintain, in general, that 
the allotments of happineſs and miſery are more 
. Equal than we imagine; if we can reaſonably 
advance, that labour is preferable to idleneſs; if 
we can ſay, with truth, that embarraſſments 
and inguieludes often accompany wealth, and 
that contentment of mind appears to be the por- 
tion of the middle ſtate of life; we ought to 
acknowledge, at the ſame time, that theſe axioms 
Ire only perfeòly juſt in the eyes of the moraliſt, 
who conſiders man in a comprehenſive point of 
view, and who makes his calculation upon a 
whole life: but, in the recurrence of our daily 
defires and hopes, it is impoſſible to ele to la- 
bour by the expectation of fortune, and detract, 
at the ſame time, this fortune in deerying the 
pleaſures. and conveniencies that it procures. 
Theſe ſubtle ideas, without excepting thoſe 
which may be defended, can never be applicable 
to real circumſtances; and if we ſometimes uſe 
with ſucceſs ſuch kind of reflections to alleviate 
zmavailing ſorrow and regret, it is when we have 
only ſladows to cope with. . 

| In ſhort, when we have requced to precept, 

11 the ee reflections, on the apparent, 
| 2 deluſive advantages of rank and fortune, We 
cannot prevent uncultivated minds from being 
hs | by continually 
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continually firuck with the extreme inequality of. 
the different contracts which the rich make with 
the pon; it might be ſaid, in thoſe moments, 
that one portion of mankind was formed only 
for the convenience of another; the poor man 
ſacriſices his time and his ftrength to multiply. 
round the rich gratifications of every kind; and 


he, when he gives in exchange the moſt ſcanty. 


ſubſiſtence, does not deprive himſelf of any thing; 

ſince the extent of his phyſical wants is bounded 
by the laws of nature: equality. then is only re- 
eſtabliſhed by the apathy which the enjoyment. 


even of . pleaſure. prdduces. But theſe , diſguſts, 


compoſe the back ground in the picture of life; 
the people perceive them not; and as they have 

only been acquainted with want, they cannot 
form any idea me" the langour attendant on ſatiety, 


Will any one imprudently ſay, that if the diſ- 


tinftions of property are an obſtacle to the eſta- 
bliſhment of a political ſyſtem of morality, we 


ought, therefore, to labour to deftroy them? 
But if in paſt ages, when the different degrees 


of talents and knowledge were not ſo unequal, 


men were not able to preſerve a community of 


poſſeffions, can you imagine, that theſe primitive 
relations could be re-eſtabliſhed at a time when 
the ſuperiority of rank and power is enforced by 
the immoveable ſtrength of diſciplined armies ? 
Beſides, when even in the compoſition of an 
ideal world, we ſhould have introduced the moſt 
exact diviſion of the various poſſeſſions eſteemed; 
by men, it would' ftill be neceſſary, to preſerve a 
ſyſtem of real equality, that every one ſhould 
execute faithfully the duties impoſed on him by 
n morality ; ſince this is incumbent on 
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every individual, for the ſacrifice that alli the 
members of ſociety have made; which fociety 


for the reſtriction to which he ſubmits himſelf. 


It is eſſential to obſerve ſtill further, that it is 


Ll 


not only perſonal intereſt, when clearly under- 
| Rood, which ought to be annexed to the idea of 
mn _ it is the ſame intereſt. when led 


8 then a mere guide is no 
ufficient ; a yoke muſt be impoſed, a 


check 9 acting, which muſt be uſed abſo- 


lately.” Nothing can be more chimerical than to 
pretend to reſtrain a man, hurried on by an im- 
petuous imagination, by endeavouring to recal to 
his” remembrance ſome principles and inſtruc- 
tions, which, in the terms of an academic the- 
. ta be the reſult of analyſis, of methodia- 

of the art Tenne of ee, e 


k comps ng i 


It would be, at preſent, A hardy: enterpeize, 
to attempt to conduct men by reaſon alone, ſince 
_ the” firſt thing that reaſon diſcovets is its own 
weaknefs ;\ but when we want to reſt on maxims 

/which admit of controverſy; when we wih to 


oppoſe to the ſtrong motive of perſonal intereſt, 
A moral confideration' which cannot act but with 


the eoncurrence of profound reflection; we re- 
collect the doctrine of the firſt œconomiſts, who, 


in eſtabliſhing the extravagant principles reſpect- 


ing an excluſive right of exporting or monopo- 


lizing grain, put off the care of preventing: mw | 
oe eee aber n e 0g 


, 


_ ought to recompenſe every citizen in particular, 


„ Theſis nl dv ihe eee eee with a prize, 


for the beſt Catechiſm of Morals, the inſtructions of which. 
were to be lounded. on the principles of natural right only. 
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It appears to me, that falſe reaſoning, on-the 
-union of private with public-intereſt, [ariſes from 


applying to the preſent ſtate of ſociety, the prin- 
ciples which have ſerved as the baſe for their 
formation; this very natural confuſion is one 


grand ſource of error. Let us try to render clear 


a propoſition, which, at firſt, appears difficult 
to comprehend; and in this light we will ſup» 
6 for a moment the future generation aſſem- 


led in idea, in an imaginary world, and igno- 


rant before they inhabit the earth, who thoſe 
individuals are that ſhall be born of parents load - 
ed with the gifts of fortune, and thoſe who are 


beſet with miſery from their cradle. They are 


inſtructed in he. principles of civil rights, and 


the convenience of the laws of order, has been 
repreſented to them, and a ſketch is drawn of 
the diſorder, which would be the inevitable con- 


ſequence of a continual variation in the diviſion 
of property; then all thoſe WhO are to com- 
poſe the new generation, 


awalt them; and at the very moment in which 

the ens of ſociety exiſt only in ſpeculation, 
2 Wige be truly ſaid, that the perſonal intereſt 
is loſt in the public; but this identity ceaſes, 
when each, arrived on the earth, has taken poſ- 


ſieſſion of his lot; it is then no longer poſſible, 
that the various perſonal intereſts ſhould concur 


to the maintenance of theſe prodigious 

tions of rank atid fortune, which were derived 
fromm the chance of birth; and thoſg to whom 
ares and wants have fallen, will not be pgs 
to the n of their OR * 


& 


equally uncertain -of. 
the log that the chance of birth reſerves for them, 
ſubſeribe.. unanimouſly to thoſe events which 
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grand religious principle. alone, which can make 
them perceive an eternal juſtice, and place them 


e e ee eee ee 
laws. 


There is nothing ſo eaſy, as the eſtabliſhment 
of conventions, and making rules to be obſerved, 
till the moment of the drawing of a lottery ;-eye- 
ry one then, at the ſame point of view, finds al! 
good, all juſt, and well contrived, and peace 

s by common agreement; but as ſoon as 
the blanks and prizes are known, the mind 
changes, the temper grows ſour; and without 
the check of authority, it vo become unma- 
nageable, envious, quarrelſome, and ſometimes 
unjuſt and violent. 


— e e ee nj 


955 drawn from the preceding reflections; that po- 


Htieal ſocieties in contemplation, and in reality, 
preſent to our obſervation two different periods; 
and as theſe periods are not ſeparated by any ap- 
parent limits, they are almoſt always confounded 
in the mind of the political moraliſt. He who 
believes in the union of private intereſt. with that 
of the public, and who celebrates this hanmöny, 

has only confidered ſociety in its and pri- 
mative plan; he who thinks, on the contrary, 
that the whole is wrong and diſcordant, becauſe 
their is a great difference of power and fortune, 
Has conſidered it only under its actual viciflitudes. 
Both theſe miſtakes have received a ſanction from 
| 2 writers. The man hurried away by a 

gination, and ſtrongly impreſſed by pre- 

ſent biete has been muuck by the inequality cas 
conditions; and the philofopher, who, tranſ- 
1 2 by his abſtractions nn of 


human 
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human ſociety, has only perceived thoſe relations 
and principles which led men to form the firſt 
inſtitution of civil laws. 'Thus, every where we 
fee, that moſt diſputes relate to mere difference 
of poſitions, and the various points of view in 
which the ſame ſubject is conſidered; there are 
ſo many ſtations” in the moral world, that, ac- 
cording to that which we chooſe, the picture 
changes entirely. it Side . 

' Hitherto we have endeavoured to underſtand 
the effect which we might expect from a ſyſtem 
of morality, by applying this kind of inſtruction 
only to private intereſt, when moſt clearly aſcer- 
tained. It remains now to ſhow, that ev 

ſpecies of education, which demands time and 
reflection, cannot belong, in any manner, to the 
claſs of men moſt numerous; and to be Tenfible 
of this truth, it is ſufficient to'turn our attenfion 
on the ſocial ſtate of _ who are deſtitute of 
property, and talents which might ſupply” its 
ag obliged to have recourſe tO bard 1 
where notfling is required but to employ their 
trength, their concurrence, and the pow= 
er bf riches reduce the wages of this numerous 
claſs to What is abſolutely neceffary; they cannot 
without difficulty ſupport their children, and 
they may well be impatient of 9 for 
uſeful occupations to relieve tt es; and 
this prevents their being ſent to public ſchools, 
except during their infancy: thus, ignorance and 
poverty are in the midſt of our ſocieties, and 
the hereditary lot of tho greater part of tie ci- 
tizens; there only to be found an alleviation of 
this general law, in thoſe countries where the 
conſtitution of the government . 
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bigh price of labour, and gives the poor ſome 
means - of reſiſting the deſpotiſm of fortune. 
However, if ſuch is the inevitable effect of our 
civil and political legiſlation, how ſhall we be 
able to bind men without diſtinction, - to the 

maintenance of. public order, by any inſtruction, 


I do not ſay complicated, but to which the exer- i 


ciſe of long reaſoning forms only a neceſſary in- 
troduction? It would not be ſufficient to endow 
inſtitutions, it would be ſtil more neceſſary to 
the ſcholars for their time; ſince, for the 
yer claſs, time js, even very carly 3 in lite, their 
means of ſubſiſtence. _ 

. Nevertheleſs, morality. is not, like other hu- 
man ſciences, a knowledge, that we may be at li- 
berty to acquire at our leiſure; the quickeſt in- 
ſtruction js ſtill too ſlow, ſince men has a natural 
power of doing evil before his mind is in a ſtate 
5 HP? to en, and connect the moſt ſimple 


"It; is not then a political cxtechifmaich would 
hay proper for the inſtruction of the peoples. it is 
not a cdurſe of precepts founded on the n of 
public and private intereſt, which can at With 
the meaſure of their underſtanding; willen a doc- 
trine of that kind would appear as juſt as it ſeems 
to me liable to be diſputed, they will never be 
able to render the principles of it diſtinct enough, 
to apply them to the purpoſes of inſtructing thoſe 


- whole education continues. for ſo ſhort a time. 


Morality, founded on religion, by its active in- 
fluence, is preciſely tee? to the particular ſitu- 
ation oo enter number of men; and this 

agreement is ſo perfect, that it ſeems one of the 


* features of univerſal harmony. Re- 
gion 
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ligion alone has power to perſuade with celerity, 
becauſevit excites paſſion, + whilſt it informs the 
underſtanding, becauſe it alone has the means of 
5 - obvious what" it recommends; becauſe 
it ſpeaks in the name of God, and it is eaſy to 
inſpire: reſpect for him, whoſe; power is every 
where evident to the eyes of the ſimple and fkil- 
ful, to thereyes: of children, 2 men advanced 
= maturity). | 
In order to attack dls truth, leti it not beſaid, | 
that the idea of a God is of all others the moſt 
incomprehenſible; and if it is poſſible to derive 
uſeful inſtruction. from ſo metaphyſical a princi- 
ple, we ought to expect more good from precepts 
which depend on the common relations of life. 
Such an objection is a mere ſubtilty; the diſtinct . 
knowledge of the eflence of a God, the creator 
of the world, is, undoubtedly above the compre» 
henſion of men of every age, and all faculties; 
but it is not the ſame with the vague idea f a 
heavenly power, who zes and who rewards * 
parentalaauthority, and the helpleſſneſs of -infan- 
cy, Prepare us early for ideas of obedience. and 
command; and the world is ſuch» a ſtupendous 
wonder, a theatre of ſuch continual prodigies, 
that it is eaſy to annex, at an early period, 7 
and fear to thè idea of a Supreme Being. 
the infinity of a God, creator and director of ihe 
univerſe, is ſo far from having power to divert 
our reſpect and adoration, that even the clouds 
with which he invelopes himſelf, lend a new 
force to religious ſentiments. A man often re- 
mains unintereſted amidſt the diſcoveries of his 
reaſon; but it is always eaſy to move him, when- 
ever we addreſs ourſelves to his imagination 1 5 
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this faculty of our mind excites us continually to 
action, by preſenting to our eyes a great ſpace, 
and by keeping us always at a certain diſtance 
from the object we have in view. Man is ſo diſ- 
poſed to wonder at a power, of which he is ig- 
norant of the ſprings; this ſentiment is ſo natu- 
ral to him, that what we ought to guard againſt 
the moſt in his education, is the ineonſiderate in- 
ſinuation of various terrors, of which he is $6 
ceptible. Thus, not only the true idea of the 
exiſtence of an All- powerful God, but mere cre- 
dulous faith in ſuperſtitious opiniops,. will always 
bave more power over the common claſs of men, 
than abſtract precepts, or general confiderations. 
I know not even, if it wuight not be ſaid, with 
truth, that the future of this thort life, en we 
d __ contemplate it, is further from us than the diſ- 
3 tant preſpeëtive offered to the mind by religion; 
becauſe our imagination is leſs reſtrained, and the 
minuteſt deſcription of reaſon can never equal in 
power, the lively and impulſive ardour of theſe: 
affeftions of our ſouls. 4 _ CN . 
I 'reſume the ſeries of my reflection and ſet 
down dere an important obſervation: hie is, 
that, the more che increaſe of | taxes keeps the 
people in deſpondeney and miſery, the more in- 
diſpenſable is it to give them a religious educa- 
tion; for it is in the irritation of wretchednefs, 
that we all have need of powerful reſtraint and of 
daily conſolations. Ihe ſuecceſſwe abuſe of 
ſtrength and authority, in overturning all the re- 
lations which originally exiſted between men, 
have raiſed, in the midſt of them, an edifice ſo 
artificial, and in which there reigns ſo much diſ- 
proportion, chat the idea of a God is become 
PRE | more 
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more neceſſary than ever, to ſerve as a leveller of. 


his confuſed aſſemblage of diſparities; and if 
we can ever imagine, that a people ſhould exiſt, 
ſubject only to the laws of a political morality, 
we ſhould repreſent, without doubt, a riſing na- 


tion, which would be reſtrained by the vigour of 


patriotiſin in its prime; a nation which would oc- 
cupy a country where riches had not had time to 
accumulate; where the diſtance of the habitations. 


from each other contributed to the maintenance 


of domeſtic manners; where agriculture, that 
ſimple and peaceful occupation, would be the fa- 


vourite employment; where the work of the 


hands would obtain a recompenſe proportioned to 
the ſcarcity of the workmen, and the extenſive 
uſefulneſs of the labour; we ſhould repreſent, 

m ſhort, a nation where e and the form 
of the government would favour, during a long 
time, equality of rank and property. But in 
our ancient kingdoms in Europe, where the 
growth of riches eontinually augments the differ- 
ence of ſortunes and the diſtance of conditions; 
in gu old political bodies, where we are crowd · 
ed together, and where miſery and magnificence 
are ever mingled, it muſt be a morality, fortified 
by religion, that ſhall reſtrain theſe numerous 


ſpectators of ſo many poſſeſſions and objects of 


envy, and who, placed fo near every thing which 
they call happineſs, can yet never aſpire to it. 

It may be aſked, perhaps, in conſequence- of 
theſe reflections, whether religion, which 
ſtrengthens every tie, and fortifies every obliga- 


tion, is not favourable to tyranny? Such a con- 


cluſion would be unreaſonable; but religion, 
which affords comfort under every _— 
; W 
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would neceſſarily ſooth alſo the ills which ariſe 
From deſpotiſm; however, it is neither the ori- 
gin, nor the ſupport of it : religion, well under- 
ſtood, would not lend its ſupport but to order 
and juſtice; and the inſtructions of political mo- 
rality propoſes to itſelf the ſame end. Thus, in 
both plans of education, the rights of the ſove- 
reign, as well as thoſe of the citizens, conſtitute 
imply one of the elementary parts of the general 
| of our duties. 

I ſhall only obſerve, that the inſufficiency, ob 
| political morality would appear ſtil more obvious, 
in a country where the nation, ſubject to the au- 
thority of an abſolute prince, would have no 
ſhare in the government; for perſonal intereſt no 
longer having an habitual communication with 
the general intereſt, there would be juſt ground 
to fear, that in wiſhing to hold out the union of 
theſe two intereſts as the: eſſential motive of vir- 
tue, the greater number would retain only this 
idea, that perſonality was. admitted 5 the firſt 

principle; and conſequently every one ought ta 
reſerve to himſelf the right of jad ging he | 
times and circumſtances when ſelf-love op. | 
otiſm are to be ſeparated, or united. And how 
many errors would not this produce; Public 
good, hke all abſtract ideas, has not a preciſe de- 
finition; it is for the greater part of mankind a 
ſea without bounds, and it requires not much ad- 
dreſs or {hrewdneſs to confound all our analogies. 
We may know how we would form, according 
to our taſte, the alliance of all the moral ideas, 
in conſidering with what facility men know how 
to reconcile with one quality the habitual infir- 
maities . their character; he who. wounds with- 
| out. 
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dut diſcretion, prides himſelf in his frankneſs and 
courage; he who is cowardly and timid in his 
ſentiments and in his words, boaſts of his cau- 
tion and circumſpection; and by a new refine- 
ment of which I have ſeen ſingular examples, 
he who aſks of the ſovereign pecuniary favours, 
endeavours to perſuade him that he is impelled to 
this ſolicitation, only by a noble love of honour- 
able diſtinction; every one is ingenious in fixing 
the. point of union which connects his paſſions 
with ſome virtue : would they then be leſs expert 
at finding ſome conformity between their own in- 
tereſt and that of the public? 8 28 
I cannot, I avow, without diſguſt, and even 
Horror, conceive the abſurd notion of a political 
-ſociety, "deſtitute of that governing motive afford- 
ed by religion, and reftramed only by a pretend- 
ed connexion of their private intereſt with the 
general. What circumſcribed judges ! What a 
multiplicity of opinions, ſentiments, and wills! 
All would be in confuſion, if we leſt to men the 
liberty of drawing their own concluſions: they 
muſt abſolutely have a ſimple idea to regulate 
their conduct, eſpecially when the application of 
this principle may Le infinitely diverſified. - God 
in delivering his laws on Mount Sinai, had need 
but to ſay, Thou ſhalt not fleal ; and with the aw- 
ful idea of that God, whom every thing recals 
to our minds, whom every thing impreſſes on the 
human heart, this ſhort commandment pre- 
ſerves, at all times, a ſufficient authority; but 
when political philoſophy ſays, Thou ſhalt not ſteal, 
it would be neteſſary to add to this precept a 
train of reaſoning, on the laws of right, on the 
inequality of conditions, and on the various * 
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cial relations; in order to perſuade us that it 
comprehends every motive, that it anfwers call 
-objeCtions, and reſiſts all attacks. It is neceſſa- 
Y. further, that by the leſſons of this 
phy the moſt uncultivated minds ſhould be qua- 
lied to follow the different ramifications which 
unite, dliſunite, and rœunite afreſti the perſonal 
o the publie intereſt?: what an enterpriſe ! It is, 
Perhaps, like wiſhing to employ a courſe of ana- 
tomy, in order to direct a child in the choice of 
ſuch aliments as are proper for it, inſtead. of be- 
ginning to conduct it by the counſels and the au- 
thority of its mother. 
Theſe fame remarks are applicable to all the. 
virtues, of which the obſervance is eſſential to 
ublic order: what method would plain reaſon- 
— take to perſuade a ſingle man, that he ought 
not to deprive a huſband of the affections of his 
wife? Where would you aflign him a diſtinct re- 
'compenſe for the ſacrifice of his paſſion? What 
windings. ſhould we not be obliged to run over, 
to demonſtrate» to an ambitious man, that he 
ought not, in ſecret, to calumniate is xival; 0 to 
che ſolitary miſer, armed with indifference, that 
de gught not to remove 'hitnſelf from every oc- 
Laſion of doing good; to a diſpoſition ardent 
and — that he ought not to obey thoſe 
urgent impulſes which hurry him away; to a 
man in want, that he onght not to have recourſe 
to falſehood to procure attention, or to deceive 
zn any other manner? And how many other po- 
ſitions would offer the ſame difficulties, and ſtill 
greater? Abſtract ideas, the beſt arranged, can 
never conquer us but by long arguments, ſince the 
5 nature of — ideas is-to diſengage our 
realoning 
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reaſuning from the feelings, and conſequently 
political morality, like every thing which the 
mind only produces, would be always for us mere- 
dy an opinion; an opinion from which we ſhould 
have a right to appeal, at any time, to the tribu- 
nal of our reaſon. The leſſons of men are no- 
thing but repreſentations of their judgment; and 
the ſentiments of ſome draw not the will of 
others. There is not any prineiple of morality, 
which, under forms abſolutely human, would 
not be ſuſceptible of exceptions, or of ſome mo- 
dification; and there is nothing ſo compounded 
as the idea of the connexion of virtue with hap- 
pineſs: in ſliort, while our underſtanding has a 
difficulty in comprehending and clearly diſtin- 
-guiſhing that union, the objects of our paſſions 
are every where apparent, and all our ſenſes are 
pre- engaged by them. The miſer beholds gold 
and ſilver; the ambitious man, thoſe honours 
which are conferred on others ; the debauchee, 
the ohjects of his luxury; virtue has nothing left 
ibut reaſoning ; and is then in want of being ſuſ- 
tainedih religious ſentiments and by the enliven- 
ing hopes which; accompany them. 
_  'Fhus, in a government where you would wiſh 
to ſubſtitute political morality for a religious edu- 
cation, it would become, perhaps, indiſpenſible 
to guard men from receiving any ideas calculated 
to exalt their minds; it would be neceſſary to 
divert them from the different competitions 
which excite ſelf-love and ambitien; they muſt 
withdraw thentfelves from the habitual ſociety of 
-women and it would he ſtill more incumbent on 
them to apoliſh the uſe of money, that attract- 
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ing and confuſed image of all kinds of 


tions: in ſhort, in taking from men their ig. . 


-ous hopes, and depriving them thus of the en- 
couragements te virtue Which the imagination 
gives birth to, every exertion muſt bei tried to 
Prevent this unruly imagination from ſeconding 
vice, and all the paſſions contrary to public or- 
der; it Was — Telemachus was acc 
ed by a Divinity, that he could, without danger, 
_ -viſit the ſumptuous court of Seſoſtris, and the 
enchanting abodes of Eucharis and Calypſo.  - 
It is indeed an age the moſt pleaſant; as well 
as the ſafeſt of our life, which we cannot paſs 
without a guide; we muſt then, in order to paſs 
with ſecurity through the tempeſtuous days of 
youth, have principles which command us, and 
not reflections to counſel us; theſe have not 
any power but in proportion to the vigour of the 
mind, and the mind is only formed by experi- 
ence and a long conflict of opinions. 
Religious 1 


ing 1 ſe two brilliant faculties of 
-our early years : thus, then even ſuppoſing that 
we could eſtabliſh! a \ courſe) of political morality, 
ſufficiently propped by — defendin 
from vice men enlightened by — I hou 


dim ſay, that a amar philoſophy would not be 


Quitable „ ee eee ee 
Heavy for them. | 


In ſhort, the leffons of Wee wiſdom, 5 


cannot e us during the ardour of our paſ- 
Hons,” are equally inſufficient, when our ſtrength 


deing ee by diſeaſe, we are no longer ina . 
"_—_ to comprehend. a variety of relations; in- 
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ſtesch of which, ſuch is the pleaſing emotions that 
accompany the language of religion, that 'in the 
ſucceſſive decline of our faculties, this language 


{till keeps pace with them. 


Nevertheleſs, if we were ever to be perſuad- 
ed, that there was on earth a more certain en- 


couragement to virtue than religion, its powers 


would be immediately weakened ; it would not 
be half ſo intereſting, nor could reign when di- 


vided; if its ſentiments did not overflow, as we 


may ſay, the human heart, all its influence would 
vaniſh. 


e inſtruction, in aſſembling all the 


means proper to excite men to virtue, neglects 


not, it is true, to point out the relations, which 


exiſt between the obſervance of the laws of mo- 


rality and the happineſs of life; but it is as an ac- 


ceſſary motive, that theſe conſiderations are pre- 
ſented; and it is not neceſſary to ſupport them 


by the fame proofs as a fundamental principle re- 


quires. Alſo, When people are taught early that 


yices and crimes lead to miſery on earth, theſe 


doctrines Rake not a laſting impreſſion on them, 
but in proportion as we fucceed at the ſame time, 


in convincing them of the conſtant influence of 


a Providence over all the events of this world. 


. One important reaſon ſtill exempts religious 


profeſſors, from attaching themſelves to demon- 
ſtrate, that the principal advantages which excite 
the envy of men, are an abſolute conſequence of 
the obſervance of the laws of order : it is, that 


ſacrifices, ſupportgd by an idea of duty, are 


changed into real ſatisfactions; and the ſenti- 
ments, which the enjoy from piety, _ 


compoſe 


a. 
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Ms 


* 2 
compoſe an eſſential part of their happineſs, But 
what conſolation can a man have by way of re- 
turn; what ſecret approbation can we grant him, 
when we know not any other authority than that 


of political morality, and when virtue is nothing 


but an oppoſition. between private and public in- 


"tereſt? _ | 


Religion certainly propoſes to man his own ; 
happineſs, as an object and ultimate end; but 
as this happineſs is placed at a diſtance, religion 


conducts us to it by wholeſome reſtriftions and 


temporary ſacrifices; it regards only the ſub- 
- limeſt part of us, that which diſunites us 


from the preſent moment, in order to connect us 


with futurity; it offers us hopes, which with- 


draw us from worldly intereſt, ſo far as is neceſ- 
ſary to prevent us from being immoderately de- 
voted to the diſorderly impreſſion of our ſenſes, 
and the tyranny. of our paſſions. Irreligion, on 


the contrary, Nele leſſons teach us, that we are 


only maſters of the preſent moment, concentres 
us more and more within ourſelves, and there is 
nothing beautiful or good in this condition ; for 


grandeur, of every kind, relates to the extent of. 


thoſe relations which we comprehend; and, in a 
like acceptation, our ſentiments ſubmit to the ſame 
laws. - | pen rang ad porryle 5 vet, 

Thoſe who, repreſent the obligations of reli- 
gion as indifferent, aſſure us, that we may repoſe 
ſafely the maintenance of morality on ſome ge- 
neral ſentiments, which we have adopted; but 
do not conſider that theſe ſentiments derive their 


origin, and almoſt all their force, from that ſpi- 


itt of religion which they wiſh to weaken. Yes, 


c even 
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even ornanity, this emotion of a noble ſoul, is 


animated and fortified by the idea of a Supreme 


Being; the alliance between men holds but fee- 


bly om the conformity of their organization; 
nor can it be attributed to the ſimilitude of their 
paſſions, that continual ſource of ſo much ha- 
tred; it depends eſſentially on our connexion with 
the ſame author, the ſame ſuperintendant, the 


ſame judge; it is founded on the equality of our 
right to the ſame hopes, and on that train of du- 
ties inculcated by education, and rendered re- 


ſpectable by the habitual dominion of religious 


opinions. Alas! it is a melancholy avowal, that 
men have ſo many infirmities, ſo much injuſtice, - 
ſelfiſhneſs, and ingratitude, at leaſt, in the eyes 


of thoſe who have obſerved them collectively, 
that we never can keep them in harmony by the 
mere leſſons of wiſdom : it is not always becauſe 
they are amiable that we love them; it is ſome- 


times, and very often indeed, becauſe we ought - 
to love them, that we find thee amiable... Les, 


goodneſs and forbearance, theſe qualities the moſt 


| 5 5 in require to be compared, from time 


to time, with an idea general and predominate, 


the band of all our virtues. The paſſions of 
others wound us in ſo many ways, and there is 
often ſo much depth and energy in our ſelf- love, 


that we have need of ſome ſuccour to be con- 
ſtantly generous in our ſentiments, and to be 
really Lanes. for all our fellow-creatures, i in the 
midit of whom we are placed. 


In ſhort, not to diſſemble, if a man once came 


to conſider himſelf as a being that is the child of 
e or of blind e and 3 ow 
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to the duſt from-whence he ſprung, and to which 
we muſt return, he would deſpiſe himſelf; and 
Far from ſeeking to riſe to noble and virtuous re- 
flections, he would conſider this ſpecies of ambi- 
tion as a fantaſtic idea, which conſumes in a vain 
and illuſory manner, a part of thoſe fleeting mi- 
nutes which he has to paſs on earth; and all his 
attention being ſixed on the ſhortneſs of life, and 
on the eternal ſilence which muſt cloſe the ſcene, 
he would r N how to devour his reign of a 
moment. 
Tl dangerous then would it be, on this ſup- 
Poſition; co ſhow to men the extremity of the 
<hain which unites them together It is in world- 
ly affairs this knowledge of having received the 
laſt favour, which renders them ungrateful to- 
wards thoſe from whom they no longer expect 
any thing; and the fame fentiment would weaken 
the power of morality if our leaſe was manifeſtly 
only for this world. It is then religion which 
ought to Hrengtken thoſe ties, and defend the 
entire ſyſtern of our duty againſt the, ſtratagems 
of. reaſoning and e of our mids; it is 
neceſſary, in order to oblige all men, to conſider 
with reſpect the laws of morality, to teach them 
curly that the ſocial virtues are an homage ren- 
dered to the perfections and to the beneficent in- 
tentions of the Sovereign Author of Nature, of 
that infinite Being who is pleaſed With the preſer- 
vation of order, and the private ſacrifices which 
the accomplifhment-of this grand deſign requires. 
And when I ſce modern philoſophers tracing, 
with an able hand, the general plan of our du- 
zicsz when Iſee them * with judgment the re- 
| | ciprocal 
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ciprocal obligations of citizens, and giving, at 
Hſt, for the baſis to this legiſlation, perſonal in- 
tereſt and the love of praiſe : I recolledt the ſyſ- 
tem of thoſe Indian philoſophers, who, after 
having ſtudied the . revolutions of the heavenly 
bodies, being perplexed to determine the power 
which ſuſtained the vaulted” firmament, thought 
they had freed it from difficulty, by placing the 
univerſe on the back of an elephant, and this ele- 
phant on a tortoiſe. We ſhall imitate theſe phi- 
loſophers, and, like them, ſhall never proceed 
but by degradation, whenever, by endeavouring 
to fem a chain of duties and morat principles, 
we do not place the laſt link above worldly conſi- 


derations, and beyond the limits of e our ſocial 
conventions.. lb" £243 IU nb . 
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done, in the preceding chapter, if it were 
poſſible to found morality on the connexion of 
private with public intereſt, it remains for me to 
_ confider, if the puniſhments inflicted by the ſo- 
vereign, if the ſceptre, which public opinion 
Ways, have ſufficient power to reſtrain. men, 

and bind them t6 the obſervance of their duty. 

It is neceſſary to proceed by common ideas, in 

order to advance one degree in the reſearch of 
truth: thus I ought at firſt, in this place, to re- 
collect, that the penal laws cannot be applied but 
to offences known and proved; this confidera- 
tion contracts their power within a very narrow 
circle; however, crimes ſecretly committed, are 
not the only ones which are beyond the cogni- 
- Zance of laws; we muſt place in this rank every 
"8 - reprehenſible action, which, for want of a diſ- 
tinct character, can never be pointed out; the 
number of them is prodigious: the rigour of pa- 
x Fs - of children, the gs. 


A? FTER ROY examined, as I have juſt 
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of abandoning their nurſes, treachery in friend- 

' ſhip, the violation of domeſtic comfort, diſunion 

ſown in the boſoms of families, levity of princi- 

= in every ſocial connexion, perfidions coun- 
ſels, artful and ſlanderous infinuations, rigorous 
_ exerciſe of authority, favour and partiality of 
judges, their inattention, their idleneſs and ſeve- 
rity, endeavours to obtain places of importance, 
with a conſciouſneſs of incapacity, corrupt flat-- 
teries addreſſed to ſovereigns or miniſters, ſtateſ- 
men indifferent to public good, their vile and 
pernicious jealouſies, and their political diſſen- 
ſions, excited in order to render themſelves ne- 
ceſſary, wars inſtigated by ambition, intolerance 
under the cover of zeal; in ſhort, many other 
fatal evils which the laws cannot either follow or 
_ deſcribe, -and which often do much miſchief, 

before they give any opportunity fer public cen- 
ſure. We ought not even to defire that this 
_ cenſure paſs certain bounds, becauſe authority, 
applied to obſcure faults, or thoſe ſuſceptible of 
various interpretations, eaſily degenerates into 
tyranny; and as there is nothing ſo tranſitory as 
thought, nothing ſo fecret as our ſentiment; 
none but an inviſible power, whoſe authority 
ſeems to participate of the divine, has a right to. 
enter into the ſecrets of our hearts. 

It is then only, at the tribunal of his own con- 
ſcience, that a man can be interrogated about a 
number of actions and intentions which eſcape 
the inſpection of government. Let us beware of 


overturning the authority of a judge ſo active and 


enlightened ; let us beware of weakening it vo- 
luntarily, and let us not be ſo imprudent as to 
repoſe only on ſocial diſcipline. I will even ven- 

| C4 ture 
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ture to ſay, that the power of conſcience is per- | 
haps ſtill more 7 lary in the age we live in, 
than in any of the preceding; though ſociety no 
longer preſents us with a view of thoſe vices and 
_ crimes which ſhock us by their deformity ; yet 
licenciouſnefs of morals, and refinement of 
manners, have almoſt imperceptibly blended good 
and. evil, vice and decency, falſehood and truth, 
ſelfiſhneſs and magnanimity ; it is more impor- 
tant than ever, to oppoſe to this ſecret depravity, 
an interior authority, which pries into the myſ- 
terious windings of difguiſe, and whoſe action 
may be as penetrating as our diffimulation ſeems. 
| artful and well contrived. | 
It is, undoubtedly, becauſe a firailar authority 
appears abfolutely neceſſary to the maintenance 
of public order, that feveral philoſophic writers 
have endeavoured to introduce it as 2 principle 
of atheiſm. In ſuch a ſyſtem the whole is ficti- 
tious ; they ſpeak of our bluſhing at the recol- 
lection fo our follies, of dreading our own ſe- 
_ cret_reproaches, and of being afraid of the con- 
demnation, which, in the calm of eflection, 
we ſhall pronounce againſt ourſelves; but theſe 
ſentiments, which have ſo much force with the 
idea of a God, hey” know not what to unite 
them with, when they would give only for a 
guide the moſt active 7 intereſt, and when 
all the grand communications, eſtabliſhed be- 
tween men by religious opinions, are abſolutely 
broken; conſcience is then an expreſſion void of 
meaning, a uſeleſs word in the language. We 
may ſtill feel remorſe, that is to fay, regret at 
being deceived in the purſuits of ambition, in 
8 our intereſt, in the choice of ane 
* 
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. which we employ to obtain the reſpect and praiſe 


of others; in ſhort, in the various calculations 
of our worldly ad vantage: but ſuch remorſe is 
only an exaltation of our ſelf- love; we deify, in 
ſome meaſure, our judgment and underſtanding, 
and we make at laſt all our actions appear before 
theſe falſe idols, to reproach us with our errors 
and weakneſſes ;; we thus voluntarily become our 
own tormentors; but when this perſecution is 
too importunate, we have it in our power to 
command our tyrants to uſe more indulgence to- 
wards us. It is not the ſame with the reproaches 
of conſcience; the ſentiments | which produce 
them have nothing compounded or artificial in 
them, we cannot corrupt our judge, nor enter 
into a compromiſe with him; that which ſeduces 
men never deceives him, and amidſt the giddi- 
neſs of proſperity, in the intoxication of the 
_ greateſt ſucceſs, his looks are imevitably fixed on 
us; and we cannot but with. terror enjoy the ap- 
plauſe and the triumphs which we * not me- 
rited. 
Werendd in ſeveral ada that withgood 
laws we ſhould always have morality ſufficient; but 
I cannot adopt this opinion, Man is a being ſo 
compounded, and his relations with his ſpecies 
are ſo various and ſo fine, that to regulate his 
mind and direct his conduct, he has need of a 
multitude of ſentiments, on which the commands 
of the ſovereign have not any hold; they are all 
ſimple and declared duties, which the legiſlators 
have reduced to precepts, and this rough build- 
ing, termed civil laws, leaves vacancies throu gh- 
out. The laws require merely a blind obedi- 
ence 3 and as they enjoin and defend only actions, 
| 5 are 
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are abfolutely indifferent to the private ſentiments 
of men; the moral edifice which they raiſe is 
in ſeveral parts a mere exterior form, and it is at 
the roof, if I may ſay fo, that they have 

Religion proceeds in a manner diametrically op» 
poſite; it is in the heart, it is in the receſſes of 


. conſcience, that it lays its firſt baſe 3 it appears to 


be acquainted with the grand ſecrets of nature; 
it ſows in the earth a grain, and this grain is 
nouriſhed, and transformed into numerous 
branches, which, without any effort, ſpring up, 
and extend themſelves to all ditcnfions and in 


eyery kind of form. 


J will ſuppoſe, nevertheleſs hk we betievid 
it ſufficien 15 the maintenance of public order, 
to reduce morality to the ſpirit of civil laws, it 
would ſtill be out of the power of men to draw 
from this aſſimilation familiar inſtructions proper 
to form a code of education; for theſe laws, ſim- 
ple in their commands, are not ſo in their princi- 
ples. We ive not immediately why re- 


. venge, the moſt juſt, is prohibited; why we 


have not the power to do ourſelves juſtice by the 
ſame means a raviſher would uſe; why we have 
not a right to reſiſt with violence the tyrannic op- 
Preffor; in ſhort, why certain actions, ſome in- 
different in themſ elves, and ſome hurtful to 
others, are condemned in a general and uniform 
manner: a kind of combination is neceſſary to 
diſcover, that the legiflator himſelf is wandering 
from natural ideas, in order to prevent every 
perſon from being a judge in his own cauſe, and 
10 avoid that, thoſe exceptions and diſtinctions, 
of which every circumſtance is ſuſceptible, might 
never be determined 1 the judgment of a 
uals. 
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duals. In the ſame manner, from thoſe indirect 
motives, the laws treat with more rigour an of- 
fence difficult to define, than a diſorder more re- 
prehenſible in itſelf; but of which the exceſſes 
might be eaſily perceived: and they obſerve {till 
the ſame rule with reſpect to crimes which are 
ſurrounded by greater allurements, though this 
ſeduction is even a motive for indulgence in the 
eyes of ſimple juſtice; in ſhort, the laws, in 
adopting a more determined method, to conſtrain 
debtors to the diſcharge of their obligations, 
prove that they are not compaſſionate to unfore- 
ſeen misfortunes, nor actuated by other motives 
of equity which merit an equal intereſt; all their 
attention is fixed on the relation of engagements 
with the political reſqurces, which ariſe from 
commerce and its tranſactions. There exiſts thus 
a multitude of prohibitions of, puniſhments, or 
gradations in the penalties, which have not any 
connexion but with the general views of the le- 
giflation, and agree not with the circumſcribed 
good ſonſe, which determines the judgment of 
individuals. It is then often, by conſiderations 
very extenſive and complicated, that an action is 
criminal or reprehenſible in the eyes of the law: 
thus, we know not how to erect, on this | baſe 
alone, a ſyſtem of morality, of which every one 
can have a clear perception; and ſince the legiſ- 
lator carefully avoids ſubmitting any thing to 
private examination, becauſe he ſacrifices often 
to this principle natural juſtice, how then can he 
wiſh, at the- ſame time, to give us for a rule of 
conduct a political morality, which is all founded 
an reaſoning ? | wor ton 
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It is of conſequence {till to obſerve, that to 
the eyes of the greater number of men; the ſenſe 
of the laws, and the decrees formed by thoſe 


who interpret them, ought neceſſarily to be iden- 


tied and blended, and form only one point of 
view; and as the judges are frequently expoſed 
to error, the true ſpirit of legiſlation remains of- 


ten in | obſcurity, and we with. difficulty — 


. mit u 

It i 15 perhaps, dan lows: are the workiof « our 
anderfianding, that we are diſpoſed to grant them 
a univerſal dominion: but I will avow, I am far 
from thinking that they can ever be ſubſtituted 


_ Inſtead of the honey influence of religion, and 


that I believe them inſufficient even to regulate 


the things immediately under their juriſdiction z 


thus I will requeſt you to reflect, if the unfortu- 
nate errors with which we reproach criminal 
tribunals, have not their ſource in the faults 
committed by ſovereign authority; when it has 
referred all the duties of the judges to the in- 
junctions of the law, and when it 8 refuſed to 
confide any longer in the conſcience and private 

ſentiments of the magiſtrates. ; 
Leet us render this obſervation more leap by a 


| ſingle example choſen from a number. We de- 


mand at preſent, that the legiflator explain him- 


ſelf afreth on the grand queſtion, what witneſſes 
are neceſſary; but r will he not always run the 


riſk of being deceived, whether he abfolutely re- 
jects a probable evidence, or whether he makes 
the fate of a criminal depend upon it? How will 


- he determine, that the teſtimony of an honeft 
man, identifying the perſon of an aſſaſſin, in his 
own cauſe, ſhould not be reckoned any ng by 
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the judge; and how can he pretend alſo, that a 
teſtimony of this nature is ſufficient to determine 
a condemnation, - when he who gives the evi- 
dence appears ſuſpicious, either from the mo- 
tives, which we muſt. ſuppoſe actuate him, or 
from the improbability of his afſertion ? Reaſon 
is then placed between two extremes; but inter- 
mediate ideas not being confonant with the ab- 
ſolute language of law, we ought, in ſuch cir- 
cumſtances, to leave much to the wiſdom and 
integrity of the magiſtrates; and ſo far from 
ſerving innocence by acting otherwiſe, we viſibly 
endanger it; becauſe judges habituate them- 
ſelves to render the laws reſponſible for every 
thing, and reſpectfully ſubmit to the letter, in- 
ſtead of obeying the ſpirit, which is the earneſt 


deſire of obtaining truth. What then, ſome 


will ſay, would you wiſh that there fhould 


be no poſitive inſtructions, neither to ſerve for a 
guide in the examination of crimes, nor to de- 


termine the character by which theſe crimes may 


be diſtinguiſhed ? This was never in my mind; 


but I ed with, that in an affair of ſuch ſerious 
importance, they would unite to the judgment 


-which: proceeded from the prudence of the legiſ- 


lature, "thas which may be brought by the wiſ- 
dom of the judges; I could with, that the cri- 
minal legiſlation preſcribed to the magiſtrates, 


not all that they are obliged to do, but all from 


- which they are not exempt; not all that is ſuf- 
ficient to determine their opinion, but all which 
ought to be the indifpenfable condition of a ca- 


pital puniſhment. Guided by ſuch a ſpirit, the 


commands given by the law, would be a ſafe- 


guard againſt the ignorance, or poſſible prevari- 
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cation of the judges; but as any general rule, 
any immutable principle, is not applicable to an 
infinite diverſity of circumſtances; I would give 
to innocence a new defender, intereſting in a 
more immediate manner the morality” of the 
judges to ſearch for and examine truth, and to 
recal continually all the extent of their obliga- 
tions; I could wiſh, that previous to their paff- 
ing a ſentence of condemnation, raiſing one of 
their hands towards heaven, they pronounced 


with earneſtneſs theſe words: „I atteſt, that 


the man accuſed before us, appears to me guilty, 
according to the law, and according to my own 


private judgment.” It is not ſufficient, that we 


"command a judge to examine with probaty, if 
the proofs of an offence, are conformable to thoſe 


required by the ſtatute; it is neceſſary to inform 
a magiftrate, that he ought to enquire into the 
truth by all the means that ſcrupulous anxiety 
can ſuggeſt; he ſhould know, that, called to de- 


cide on the life and the honour of men, his un- 


derſtanding and his heart, ought to be enliſted 


in the cauſe of humanity, and that there are not 


any limits oppoſed to bound his duty; then, 
without failing in any of the enquiries ordained 
by the laws, he would force himſelf to go ſtill 


further, that no evidence proper to make an im- 


preſſion on a reafonable man might be rejected, 
at the ſame time, that none might have fo de- 
cifive a force, that the examination of circum- 
ſtances would ever appear uſeleſs; the judges 
then would make uſe of that ſagacity, which 
ſeems to diſcern inſtinctively; they would not 


then diſdain to read even the looks of the ac- 
- euſex and the. accuſed, and they, would not be- 


lieve 
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ſieve it à matter of indifference to obſerve with 
attention, all thoſe emotions of nature, where 
ſometimes truth is painted with ſo much ener- 
_ By 3 then, in ſhort, innocence would be under 
the protection of ſomething as pure as itſelf, the 
ſcrupulous conſcience of a judge. ; 
We have never, perhaps, ſufficiently conſi- 
dered how much a methodical order, when we 
confine ourſelves too fervilely-to it, contracts the 
bounds of the mind; it becomes then like a foot- 
path traced between two banks, which pre- 

- vents our diſcovering what is not in a ſtrait line. 
The ſtrict obſervance of method diverts us alſo 
from conſulting that light, ſometimes ſo lively, 
of which the foul only 1s the focus ; for in ſub- 
jecting us to a poſitive courſe of things always 
regular, and in making us find pleaſure in a de- 
termined path, which offers continual repoſe to 
our thoughts, it incapacitates for thinking that 
delicate perception of natural ſentiments, which 
has nothing fixed or circumſcribed, but whoſe 
free flight often makes us approach to truth, as 
by a kind of inſtinct or inſpiration. 

I ſhould ſtray too far from my ſubjett, if I ex- 
tended theſe reflections, and I haſten to connect 
them with the fubject of this chapter, in repeat- 
ing again, that if the laws are inſufficient, even 
in thoſe deciſions ſubmitted to their authority, 
and if they have abfolute need of the aid of reli- 
gion, whenever they impoſe on their private ex- 
pounders duties a little complicated; they would 
be {till leſs able to ſupply the habitual and daily 
influence of that motive, the moſt powerful of 
all, and the only one at the ſame time, of which 
the action will be ſufficiently penetrating to _ 
Feats * 
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. low us in the mazes of our conduct, and in the 
the labyrinth of our thoughts. 


I ought now to direct your attention towards 


other conſiderations. All that is required by 
public order, all that is of importance to ſociety, 


ſome will ſay, is, that criminals may not eſcape 


the ſword of juſtice, and that an attentive ſuper- 


intendance diſcover them under the cloud where 


they ſeek to conceal themſelves. I will not here 
recal the various obſtacles, which are oppoſed to 
the plenitude of this vigilance; every one may 
perceive them, or form an idea of them; but I 


haſten to obſerve, that in conſidering fociety in 
its actual ſtate, we ought not to forget, that re- 


Hgjous ſentiments have greatly diminiſhed the taſk 
0 

if we had for our guide only political morality; $ 
it would not then be a few men without prin- 


government z a ſcene quite new would. open, 


ciples, who would trouble the public order, more 
able actors would mix in the throng, ſome con- 


- ducted by mature reflection, and others, carried 


away by ſeducing appearances, would be inceſ- 
ſantly at war with all thoſe, whoſe fortune ex- 


cited their jealouſy; and then only we ſhould 
know how many opportunities there are of do- 
ing evil, and injuring others. It would alſo 
happen, that all theſe enemies of public order 


not being diſconcerted by the reproaches of their 


conſcience, would become every day more expert 


in the art of avoiding the obſervation. of juſtice; 


and the dangers to which the imprudent ex- 
| r themſelves, would not diſtoorage the in- 


ious. 
It is then, if I may be permitted ſo to ex- 
ati myſelf, becauſe the laws find men in a 
* 


*.. 
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healthy ſtate, prepared by religious inſtruction, 
that they can reſtrain them; but if a ſyſtem of 
education merely political was ever to prevail, 
new precautions and new chains would become 
_ abſolutely neceſſary, and. after having freed us 
from the mild ties of religion, the- projectors 
of ſuch a ſyſtem would increaſe our civil ſlaye- 
ry, would bend our necks under the hardeſt of 
all yokes, that which i is impoſed by our fellow- 
creatures. 

Religion, whoſe influence they with us to 
reject, is better appropriated than they think, to 


the mixture of pride and weakneſs, which con- 


ſtitutes our nature, and for us, ſuch as we are, 
its action is far preferable to that of the penal 
laws; it is not, before his equals, armed with 
the rod of vengeance, that the culprit is made to 
appear; it is not to their ignorance, or to their 
inexorable juftice, that he is abandoned; it is at 
the tribunal of his own. conſcience, that reli- 
gion informs againſt him; before a God, ſove- 
reign of the world, that it humbles, and in the 
name. of a tender and merciful Father that 
it comforts him. Alas]! while you at once 


take from us both our conſolation and our true 


dignity, you wiſh to refer every thing to pri- 
vate intereſt and public puniſhment ; but per- 
mit me to liſten to theſe commands which come 
from on high; leave me to divert my attention 
from the menacing ſceptre which the potentates 


of the earth weild in their hand; leave me. to 


account with Him, before whom they ſhrink i in- 


to nothing; leave me, in ſhort, to addreſs my- 


ſelf to him who pardons, and who, at. the mo- 


ment I have offended, permits me till to love 


bim, 
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him, and rely on his grace |—Alas ! without the 


connexion with a Supreme Being, author of all 
nature, we ſhould only liften to the vile counſels of 


| ſelfiſhprudence, we ſhould only have to flatter and 
_ adore the rulers of nations, and all thoſe who in an 


abſolute monarchy, are the numerous repreſenta- 
tives of the authority of the prince; yes, talents, 


_ ſentiments, ought to bend before theſe diſtribu- 


tors of ſo much good and evil, if nothing exiſts 
beyond worldly Enteral ; and when once every 
one cringes, there is no more dignity in the cha- 


rater, men become incapable of any great ac- 
tion, and unequal to any moral excellence, 


Religious. opinions have the double merit of 
maint us in the obedience due to the laws 
and the ſovereign, and of nouriſhing in our 


- hearts a fentiment which ſuſtains. our courage, 
and which reminds men of their true grandeur z 
_ teaches ſubmiſſion without meanneſs, and pre- 


vents, above all, cowardly humiliations before 


tranfitory idols, in. ſhowing at a diſtance the laſt 
period, when all muſt return to an equality be- 


fore the Maſter of the World. 
The idea of a God, at the (he Gſtance from 
all men, ſerves alſo to conſole us for that ſhock- 


ing ſuperiority. of rank and fortune under the 
_ oppreflion of which we live; it is neceſſary to 


tranſport ourſelves to the heights religion diſco- 


vers, to conſider with a kind of calmneſs and in- 


difference the frivolous pretentions of ſome, and 


the confident haughtineſs of others; and ſuch 
_ objects of regret, or of envy, which appeared a 
Coloſſus to our imagination, are changed into a 


grain of ſand, when we contraſt them with the 


| grand proſpects which ſuch ſublime meditations 
diſplay to our view, 


They 
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'They are then blind, or indifferent to our in- 
| WD x who with to ſabſtitute, inſtead of reli- 

gious inſtruCtions, political and worldly maxims; 
and in like manner, thoſe are inflexible and un- 
feeling, who believe they ' ſhall be able to con- 
duct men only by terror; and who, in conteſt- 
ing the ſalutary influence of religious opinions, 
expect leſs from them than the axe of the lic- 
tors, and the apparatus of execution. What is 
then this wretched ſyſtem ? For ſuppoſing even 
that the different means of ſecuring public tran- 
quillity were equal in their effect, thould we not 
prefer religious principles, which prevent crimes, 
to the ſtrict laws which (puniſh them? I under- 
ſtand not beſides, how, with the ſame hand that 
they repel religious ſentiments, they wiſh to raiſe 
every where ſcaffolds, and multiply, without 
ſeruple, thoſe frightful theatres of ſeverity ; for 
if men, hurried-onwards to crimes, were only 
governed by blind neceſſity, alas! what do they 
deſerve? And if we ſtill determine to deſtroy 
them as examples, we ſhould affiſt at their exe- 
cution, as at that of beings devoted for the good 
of ſociety, as Iphigenia was facrificed at Aulis 
for the falvation of Greece. 
Religion is, in another reſpect, ſuperior to the 
las, which are ever armed for vengeance z in- 
| ſtead of that, religion, even when threatening, 
nouriſhes alſo the hopes of pardon and felicity ; 
and I believe, contrary to the generally received 
opinion, that man, by his nature, is more con- 
ſtantly animated by hope, than reſtrained by. 
fear; the former of theſe ſentiments compoſe 
the tenor of our life, whilſt the latter is the 
effect of an extraordinary circumſtance, or par- 
ticular 
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- fictlar ſituation 3 in ſhort, courage, or want of 


conſideration, turns our. attention from. danger; 


_ whilſt ideas of happineſs are perpetually preſent, 


and blended, if I may uſe the expreſſion, with 
our whole exiſtence.  _ | 


I I perceive, however, that ſome may ſay to 
me, it is not only of civil and penal laws that 
wee mean to ſpeak, when we maintain that good 
public inſtitutions would be an efficatious ſub- 

. ſtitute for the influence of religion; it would 
be neceſſary to introduce laws of education, pro- 


per to modify, beforehand, the mind and form 


the character. But they have not explained, and 


I am ignorant that there are ſuch laws, which 
they with to diftinguiſh from the general doc- 
trines we are acquainted. with; doctrines ſuſcep- 


tible, undoubtedly, of different degrees of per- 


fection, which, before inſtructing us not only in 


the virtues ſimple and real, but in all thoſe mix- 


ed and conventional, have neceſſarily a vague 
character, and could not ſeparate themſelves 


from the ſupport that they borrow from the 


fixed and preciſe ideas of religion. They 


may cite the example of Sparta, where the 


ſtate undertook the education of the citizens, 


and formed by laws the extraordinary manners 
which hiſtory has delineated ; but that govern- 
ment, aided, in this enterprize by all the influ- 


ence of paternal authority, nevertheleſs propoſed 
but two great objects, the enc ement of 


martial qualities, and the maintenance of liber- 
ty: morality was not made intereſting, though 


among us it requires fo much application; and 


it was rendered leſs neceſſary, as every inſtitu- 


tion tended to introduce a perfect equality of 


rank and fortune, and oppoſed all kind of com- 


munication 
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munication with foreigners. In ſhort, it was, 
after all, a religious opinion which ſubjected the 
| Spartans to the authority of their legiſlator; and 
without their confidence in the oracle of Delphos, 
Lycurgus had only been a celebrated philoſo- 
her. 
n We are ſtill kürrber, at preſent, from the diſ- 


poſition and ſituation which would allow laws of 


education to govern us, ſupported only by a po- 
litical ſpirit; in order to make the trial, we muſt 
be divided into little aſſociations; and by ſome 


means not yet diſcovered, be able to oppoſe in- 
vincible obſtacles to the 'enlargement of them, 


and to preſerve us from the deſires and volup- 
tuouſneſs which are the inevitable conſequence 


of an augment-tion of wealth, and the progreſs 


of the arts and ſciences; in ſhort, and it is a 


ſingular remark, at. a period when man is be- 


come a being the moſt compounded, on ac- 


count of thoſe ſocial modifications, he has need, 
more than ever, of a principle which will pene- 


rate to the very ſource of his numerous aftec- 


tions; conſequently it would be neceffary ſudden- 


ly to carry him back to his primitive ſimplici- 
ty, to make him agree, in ſome meaſure, with 
the limited extent of an education purely civil. 


Let me add, that a like education could not be 
adapted to the commonalty, as in Sparta; they 


muſt be ſeparated from the citizens, and kept 


inflervitude: an obſervation which leads me to a 


very important reflection; it is, that in a coun- 
try where ſlavery would be introduced, where 
the moſt numerous claſs would be governed 

the continual fear of the ſevereſt chaſtiſement, 
they would be able to confide more in the mere 
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aſcendancy of political morality; for this morali- 


ty only having to keep in order the part of ſo- 


ciety repreſented by thoſe who have property, 
the taſk would not be difficult; but among us, 
where happily all men, without any diſtinCtion, 
are ſubject to the yoke of the law, an authority 
ſo extenſive,” muſt neceſſarily be ſtrengthened ' 
and ſeconded by the univerſal influence of reli- 
gious opinions. - Su : / 
I ſhall conclude this part of my ſubject by one 

reflection more; ſuppoſing, even in the ſove- 


_ reign authority, an exertion ſufficiently general 


to prevent or repreſs evil, religion would till. 
have this great advantage, that it inculcates the 
beneficent virtues, which the laws cannot reach; 
and yet, in the actual ſtate of ſociety, it is be- 
come impoſſible to omit thoſe virtues. It is not 
ſufficient to be juſt, when the laws of property 
reduce to bare neceflaries the moſt numerous 
claſs of men, whoſe weak reſources the moſt 
trivial accident diſconcerts ; and I heſitate not to 
fay, that ſuch is the extreme inequality eſta- 
bliſhed by theſe laws, that we ought at preſent 
to conſider the ſpirit of beneficence and for- 
bearance, as conſtituing a part of ſocial order ; as 
in all places and times, it ſoftens by its aſſiſtance 
the exceſs of wretchedneſs, And by an innumera- 
ble multitude of ſprings ſpreads itſelf as the vital 
juice, through forlorn beings whom miſery had 
almoſt exhauſted. But if this ſpirit, properly 
intermediate between the rigour of civil rights, 


and the original title of humanity, did not exiſt, 


or ſhould ever be extinct, we ſhould ſee all the 
ſubordinate ties relax imperceptibly ; and a man, 


loaded with the favours of fortune, never pre- 


ſenting 


8 
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ſenting himſelf to the people under the form of 
a benefactor; they would more forcibly feel the 
extent of his privileges, and would accuſ- 
tom themſelves to diſcuſs them. Men muſt then 
find a way of moderating the deſpotiſm of for- 
tune, or render homage to religion, which, by 
the ſublime idea of an exchange between the 
bleſſings of heaven and earth, obliges the rich to 
ive what the laws cannot demand. 

Religion then comes continually to aſſiſt the a 
civil legiſlation, it ſpeaks a language unknown to 
the laws, it warms that ſenſibility which ought to 
advance even before reaſon; it acts like light and 
interior warmth, as it both enlightens and ani- 
mates; and what we have not ſufficiently obſerv- 
2 is that in ſociety its' moral ſentiments are the 

eptible tie of a number of parts, which 

Fl. to * held by their own agreement, and 

which would be ſucceflively detached, if the 
chain which united them was ever to be broken: 

we ſhall more clearly perceive this truth, in the 

examinatiorr we are going to make of the con- 

nexion of opinion with morality. | 

When we imagine we ſhould be able to ſub- 
je& men to the obſervance of public order, and 
inſpire them with the love of virtue, by motives 
independent of religion, we propoſe, undoubt- 
edly, to put in action two powerful ſprings ; the 
. defire of eſteem and praiſe ; and the fear of con- 
tempt and ſhame. Thus, to follow my ſubject 
in all its branches, I ought neceſſarily to examine 
what is the degree of force of theſe different 
motives, and What is alſo their true application. 
I have already ſpoken, in other works of mine, 
-of the "pan of the world, and of its falutary 

effects; 3 
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effects; but the ſubject I am now treating obliges | 
me to conſider it under à different point of view, 
and itis by placing myſelf behind the ſcene, that 
I ſhall be able to fulſil this taſk. 

I remark, at firſt, that the -opinion of the 
world exerciſes its influence in à very confined. 
ſpace, as it is particularly called in to judge men, 
whoſe rank and employments have ſome ſplen- 
dour in the world ; the opinion of the public is 
an approbation or cenſure, exerciſed in the name 
of the general intereſt; thus it ought only to be 
applied to actions and to words, which either di- 
rectly or indirectly affect this intereſt. The: pri- 
vate conduct of him who diſcharges in ſociety the 
moſt important. functions, is indeed ſubmitted to 
the judgment and ſuperintendance of the public 
at large; and we ought not to wonder that it | 
ſhould, ſince in fimilar circumſtances the princi- 

Pa. of an individual appear an earneſt, or pre- 

age of his public virtues; but all thoſe, whoſe 

ſole. occupation is to ſpend their income, thoſe 
who are entirely devoted to diſſipation, and have | 
not any. connexion with the grand intereſts of the 
community, become mdependent of the opinion 
of the world ; or at leaſt they do not experience 
- Its ſeverity, tin, by fooliſh extravagance or incon- 

ſiderate pretenſions, they draw the attention of 

the public on their conduct. In ſhort, a great 

number of men, who, by the obſcurity of their 

condition and moderate fortune, find themſelves 

loſt in a crowd, will never dread a power that 

fingles out of the ranks its heroes and victims: 

thus people concealed under humble roofs ſcat- 

tered in the country, are as indifferent to the 

Dien of the * as are to the rays of the 


2 


ſan, hoſe unhappy tribes who labour at the 


: dark fubterraneous cavern. 


We cannot then form any kind of compariſon 
between the peculiar aſcendency of reputation, 


and the gerferal influence of religious morality. 


Fame only 'recompenſes rare actions; and 
would have nothing to beſtow on a nation of he- 
roes. Religion tends continually to render vir- 


tue common; but the univerſal ſucceſs of its in- 


ſtructions would take away nothing from the va- 


lue of its benefits. 


In order to receive the rewards which fame 
beſtows, men muſt appear with ſplendour on the 


ſtage of life. Religion, on the contrary, ex- 


tends its moſt diſtinguiſhed favours to thoſe Who 


deſpiſe praiſe, and who do good in ſecret. 


The world almoſt always requires, that talents 
and knowledge ſhould accompany virtue; and it 
is thus that the love of praiſe becomes the ſeed 


and ſpring of great actions. Religion never im- 
poſes. this condition ; its retompenſes belong td 


the ignorant as well as the learned, to the hum- 
ble ſpirit as well as to the exalted genius; and it 


is in animating equally all men, in exciting uni- 


verſal achvity, that it effectually concurs to the 
maintenance of civil order. 


The world, only judging of ations in their 
ſtate of maturity, takes not any account of ef- 


forts; and, as men do not ſeize the palm till the 
moment n they approach the goal, it is ne- 


ceſſary, at the commencement of the career, that 


every one ſhould derive from his own force his 


courage and perſeverance. Religion, on the con- 
e if 1 ſay ſo, dwells with us from the 
Y 


| momem ; 
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bottom of mines, and paſs their whole lives in a 
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moment that we begin to think; it welcomes our 
intentions, ſtrengthens our refolutions, and ſuy 
rts us even in the hour of temptation; it is 
at all times, and in all ſituations, that we experi- 
ence its influence, as we are continually reminded. 
of its rewards, _ 
Tame difiributing wh favours, whoſe princi- 
pal value ariſes from compariſons and competi-. 
tions, often draws on its favourites the envenom- 
ed breath of ſlander, and then ſometimes they 
doubt about their real value. Religion mingles 
no bitterneſs with its reward; it is in obſcurity 
that it confers content; and as it has treaſures for 
all the world, what is granted 1 to ſome never im- 
poveriſhes others. 
The world is often miſtaken f in its judgment, 
becauſe i in the midſt of fo vaſt a circle it is.often 
difficult to diſtinguiſh true merit and the ſplen- 
dour which follows it, from the falſe colours of 
hypocriſy. Religion extends its influence to the 
inmoſt receſſes of the heart, and places there an 
obſerver, who has a cloſ: er view of men than their | 
actions afford, and whom they cannot either de- 
ceive or ſurpriſe. 

In ſhort, L will ſay, there are moments when 
the opinion of the world loſes its force, and be- 
comes enervated or governed by a fervile ſpirit, it 
ſearches to find faults. in the oppreſſed, and attri- 
bates grand intentions to powerful men, that it 
may, without lame, abandon one, and celebrate 

the other. Ahl it is in ſuch moments we return 
with delight tothe precepts of religion, to. thoſe 
independent principles, which, while they illuſ- 
trate every thing ee of eſteem or con- 
OT OS ps tempt, 
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tempt, enable us to follow the dictates of ous 


Heart, and fpeak according to our conſcience | 

Thus, the opinion of the world, whoſe influ- 
ence I have feen increaſe, which unites ſo many 
motives to excite men to diſtinguiſhed actions, 
and to exalt them even to the great virtues, {till 
ought never to be compared with the univerſal, 


 invariable influence of religion, and with thoſe 


ſentiments which its precepts inſpire men of all 
ages, of all conditions, and every degree of un- 
derſtanding. has : | | 

Would it be ſtraying from my ſubject, to re- 
mark Here the illuſion we are under, if we expect 
any important utility to ariſe from thoſe marks af 
diſtinftion lately introduced into France, under 
the name of public rewards for virtue? Thoſe tri- 
vial favours of opinion can never be decreed but 
to a few diſperſed actions; and it might be ap- 
prehended, that if we rendered ſuch inſtitutions 
permanent and general, they might turn the at- 
tention” of the people at large from the grand re- 
compenſe, which ought to be the ſpring and en- 
couragement. of all that is great and virtuous: 
Experienced hunters, at the moment when all the 
pack is ſtill purſuing the moſt noble ranger of the 
foreſt, would not permit them to turn, to run 
after a prey which darted out of a lurking hole or 


_ thicket. | 


The eftabliſhments 
tention, have, perhaps, alſo the inconvenience of 
rouſing a ſentiment of ſarpriſe at the appearance 
of a good action, and announcing thus too dii- 
tinctly, that they believe them rare, and above 
the common exertions of humanity; and if we 
extended Kill further theſe inſtitutions, they would 
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only introduce a ſpirit of parade, always ready to 
Janguiſh, when applauſe was diſtant; and it 
would be a great misfortune, if ſucha ſpirit ever 
took : place of ſimple and modeſt integrity, which 
receives from itſelf its motives and reward: virtue 
and yanity make a bad mixture; men are then ac- 
cuſtomed only to act to be ſcen, and theſe oppor- 
tunities, at preſent not very numerous, they wiſh 
to chooſe. ' There is beſides a claſs of men fo ill 
treated by fortune, that we ſhould commit a great 
miſtake in habituating them to connect continu- 
ally calculations of probable- rewards from men, 
with the practice of their duty; they would too 
-often be deceived. 

It is then, we cannot too often re at it, it is 
reſpect for morality, which it is neceſſary to main- 
tain, by ſtrengthening religious principles, its 
moſt ſolid foundation; all other extraordinary 
helps derive their force from novelty ; and at the 
period when ſociety would have the greateſt need 
of their ſuccour, it would, perhaps, have arriv- 

ed at its greateſt depravity. 

Thus far at preſent, I have conſidered the in- 
fluence of opinion, only in general; but men 
manifeſt more in a private manner, the idea that 
they have conceived of each other; and this ſen- 
timent, which takes then the ſimple name of eſ- 
teem, is connected with a determinate know 
of the moral character of thoſe with whom we 
have an habitual correſpondence z eſteem under 
i this view, has not the ſplendour of reputation 4 

t as every one can pretend to it in the circle 
where his birth and occupations have placed him, 
the hope of obtaining it ought to be reckoned 
among the grand motives which excite us to the 
obſervance 
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obſervance of morality. However, if we ſup- 
poſed that this eſteem was entirely ſeparated from 
religious ſentiments, it would be like many other 
advantages, which every one would eſtimate by 
his own fancy; for whatever comes ſolely from 
men, can only have a price relative to our con- 
nexion with them: thus the eſteem of one, or of 
ſeveral perſons, would not indemnify for ſuch a 
ſacrifice ; and often alſo this ſentiment, on their 
part, would appear inferior to ſome other objects 
of ambition; in a word, from the moment every 
preference, every valuation was brought to a 
ſtandard, each would inſenſibly have his own 
book of rates; and the juſtneſs of them would. 
depend on the degree of judgment and foreſight 
of every individual. But how can we imagine 
that perfection in morality would ever be ſecure, 
when it depended on wavering and arbitrary 
compariſons, whoſe' foundation would be conti- 
nually changed by the various circumſtances and 
ſituations of life? The motives which religion 
preſentsare abſolutely different ; it is not by con- 
fuſed contraſts, that it directs men; it is a predo- 
minate intereſt to which they are recalled; it is 
round a beacon, of which the brilliant flames are 
ſeen on all ſides, that they are aſſembled; in 
ſhort the rules which it preſeribes are not uncer- 
tain, and the advantages which it promiſes do not 
admit of an equivalent. 

Let us further obſerve here, that ſelfiſhneſ 
aſter having conſpared the enjoyment of elbe | 
with pleaſures of a different kind, would not fail 
to reckon the chanees which afford a hope of im- 
poſing on men; and in the midſt of theſe per- 
plexed calculations, the paſſion of the moment 
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| would be almoſt always victorious. Beſides, we 
might aſk, what is the eſteem of others, to that 
numerous claſs which mifery makes ſolitary ? 
And what is it but a ſentiment, of which the ef- 
fect is. never obvious, to thoſe whole views is li- 
mited to the preſent day, or the next, becauſe 
they only live by inſtantaneous reſources? All the 
advantages annexed to reputation are promiſſory 
notes, of which it is neceſſary to be able to wait 
the diſtant expiration; reflection and knowledge 
only acquaint us with their value; and the igno- 
rance of che greater part of a nation would ren 
der them unequal to this kind of combination. 

If then, after having taken a view of the low- 
eſt, I obſerve thaſe who compoſe the ſuperior claſs, 
I will venture a reflection of a very different 
kind ; chat in a country where we have the hope 
of obtaining the moſt ſplendid marks of diſtinc- 
tion, and where fame has power' to raiſe heroes, 

eat miniſters, and men of genius in every pro- 
Ffon, we do not find that the duties of private 
life are beſt known and the moſt reſpected. Men, 

uniting to celebrate with ardour great talents and 
actions, conſider with more indifference the mo- 
rals and manners of individuals; they make an 
ideal beauty, compoſed of every thing which con- 
tributes to the celebrity of their country and the 
honour of their nation; but by accuſtoming 
themſelves to refer every thing to theſe intereſts, 
they become extremely negligent with reſpect to 
n virtues, and- ſometimes -they even de- 
eide, that the rare qualities of the mind may ab- 
ſolutely diſpenſe with them. Beſides, if fame 
can ſerve to reward the moſt aſſiduous labour and 
painful ſelf-denial, it is far from being * 
* at 
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that moderate ſentiments of eſteern ſhould in- 
demnify thoſe who obtain them for the ſacrifice 
of their paſſions; it does not follow, chat this 
ſentiment ſhould give them ſtrength to-refiſt the 
multiplied ſeductions that the hopes of ambition. 
and the chances of fortune preſent to our view z 
and this conſideration acquires more force in a 
kingdom, where,” among the diſtinctions of 
which the favour of the prince is the origin, there 
are ſome which attract fo cn mne en 


they reſemble fame itfelf. 
In ſhort, and what Tam going to ſay 9 12 
hends, in a manner, the various q 


tions which I have juſt treated: the — x 
men, even when this ſentiment ſeems the moſt 
foreign to religion, receives, nevertheleſs, from 
hood oiy.c „and even origin ; it 4s a 
great importance, and of which 1 

will ee to demonſtrate the t 
Me ought, at firſt, to aſk what f is the origin 
Principle of ſociety, which gives weight tö the vi- 

Tious expreſſions of the ſentiment of eſteem: we 

fall find, undoubtedly, chat it is a diſtinct idea 
of the duties of men, a notion of good morals, 
as general as firm. Now the duties of life cannot 
be folfilled © without the affiſtance of religion, 
ſince the connexion of private and public inte- 
reſt, the on foundation of the virtues of our 
framing; is, as we have demonſtrated an imper- 
Feat Hb 7 and fufceptible of a multitude of ex- 
ceptions, or or arbftrary interpretations. It is ne- 
celliry chen that 6ur ſocial obligations ſhould be 
fixed in an/anthentic manner, if we wiſni that our 
judgment and the ſentiments which we adopt 
N be a real indication of the relation the 
D 4 conduct 
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conduct of men has with moral perfection; "hut; 
if this perfeCtion was only determined by human 
conventions, if it was deſpoiled of the majeſty 
which religion inveſts it with, reputation, and 
ſentiments of eſteem, which are the pledge and 
ſtamp of good morals, would inſenſibly loſe their 
value; we fhould then recollect that coin, which 
ſome vainly wiſhed to. preſerve the current value 
of in commerce, after having materially altered 
either the weight or the ſtandard ; and, in effect 
to follow the fimile a moment longer, how could 
we alter the eſſence of morality more, and leſſen 
the reſpect which is due to it, than by ſeparating 
it from the ſublime motives which religion pre- 
ſents, to unite it only to political conſiderations. 
One objection I ought. to obviate: it may be 
ſaid, perhaps, that the influence of honour in 
the army, ſeems to be a, proof that reputation, 
without the aid of any other impulſe, would have 
ſufficient influence to direct the mind to the end 
which we propoſe to ourſelves. This objeQtion 
does not appear to me deciſive ; honour in ar- 
mies preſerves a, great aſcendency, . beca 
amongſt men thus, aflembled, it is impoſſible to eſ- 
cape ſhame, and the puniſhment incurred by.cow- 
ardice; it is in war that the power of authority and 
that of fame unite all their forces, . becauſe that 
they exerciſe their influence om men engaged in 
one action, actuated by the ſame ſpirit, by that 
fingular ſubordination, termed diſcipline. Thus, 
when in the commencement of the Roman repub- 
tics, the army participated more of the air of the 
city, and was not yet familiarized to the military 
yoſce, it was then only through the ſanction of an 
oath, ſt a by reli Sous ſentiments, that the 
05 | general 
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general contrived to prevent the inconſtancy and 
defection of thoſe who followed him to the camp. 
Whatever then may be at preſent, the power of 
honour in armies, whatever at preſent may be its 
influence in the field of battle, where the ac- 
tors, ſpectators, and judges, are on the ſame 
ſtage, and have nothing elſe to do but to practiſe, 
remark, and praiſe a particular virtue, we ſhould 
not be able to draw any deduction from it, ap- 

icable to the ſocial relations, whoſe extent is 
immenſe, .and to whoſe diverſity there is no 
bound. Beſides, military honour is very far from 
being foreign to the general principles of morali- 
ty, and conſequently to religious opinions, the 
moſt ſolid ſupport of thoſe principles; for ſenti- 
ments which contain, in ſome manner, the idea 
of a noble ſacrifice, would loſe great part of their 
force, if the great baſis. of our N was ever 
ſhaken. 
4 perfect model i is necefſiry tofix che admira- 
tion of men; and it is only by an intercourſe 
more or leſs conſtant with that firſt model, that 
feveral opinions which ſeem, in appearance, ta 
ariſe merely from convenience have conſiſtency. 
"However, there has reſulted from our war- 
like" cuſtoms an opinion purely ſocial, which is 
very powerful: it is that of the point of honour, 
when we conſider it in its ſingular and ſimple ac- 
ceptation, when a man is ready to ſacrifice his life, 
d guard himſelf from the ſlighteſt humiliation; - 
This opinion, it is true, only dictates its rules 
among equals, and the exerciſe of its authority 
extends to an inconſiderable part of a nation, 
which, wholly given up to worldly concerns, 
are occupied entirely with compariſons and diſ- 
D 5 tinQions 3 
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tinctions; it is one of the ancient appendages of 
military. honour, and in uniting all its force to- 
wards a ſingle idea it is become a ſimple principle, 
which has been blindly tranſmitted and as blindly 
reſpeited. 

It is by the effect of a ſimilar habit that ſavages 
affix all their glory to a contempt of bodily pain, 
and to demonſtrations of gaiety, in the midſt of 
the moſt cruel torments. Can we doubt, that 
their ſupernatural exultation would not be weak- 
ened, at the very inſtant they were acquainted 
with our moſt common ideas of virtue? likewiſe 
our notions of honour, which, in its exaggerated 
ſtate, reſembles their death ſongs, would not re- 
fift metaphaſical arguments, if ever metaphyſics 
became our ſole guide in morality; for after hav- 
ing analyzed the matives of our moſt important 
obligations, we ſhould analyze alſo our fine-ſpun 
ſentiment, which makes us regardleſs of danger, 
Ves, if reſpett-for religion was abſolutely deſtroy- 
ed; if this ſample opinion, which carries with it 
many obligations, and ſerves to defend ſo ma- 
ny duties, had no other ſupport, the idea of ho- 
nogr would ſoon be weakened; and our perſonal 
intoreſt, inſenſibly diſengaged from all the ties of 
the i would take a character ſo rude, 
and ſo determined, that our habitual impreflions, 
and gur relation with others, would be abſolutely 
chuinged. 
wo | "ORR to make another reflection: 
will be always caly to ſuhject men to 8 
opinion, when they themſelves, and thoſe who 
govern them, unite all their efforts to attain the 


lame end; but, if this governing opinion is not, 
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duct; if it can give us laws in the different ſitua- 
tions of life, it would ſerve only to throw us out 
of an equiliÞriuin,/ orat leaſt its atility would be 
partial and momentary. - Nevertheleſs, if, with 

a deſign of remedying this inconvenience, we 
ſebschen to multiply theſe _—_ ns, they would 
weaken each ather; for time we with 
ſtrongly to reſtrain the! Ade, it is neceſ- 
ſary that a fingle idea, 2 ſingle authority, a ſingle — 
_—_— intereſt; ſhould engage the attention of 

Perfection; in this reſpect, is the choice 
fk dae ngle principle, whoſe conſequenee extends 
to all; md ſuch is the: particular merit of relige 
ou optttions. 

. 1 then, In ds Wette uf rear; of polk- 
cy, and pfiloſophry, demand ſome reſpect for 
chem; and I onght to repeat; ſince it is time for 
me to reſume my ſubject, that eſteem or con- 
tempt, honour 'or. ſhame; are ſo far from 
able to ſupply the place of the active influence" of 
religion, that its ſentiments confirm the opinion 
of the world, and, more or leſs, obviouſly direct 
it. It follows ; that we ſhould foon reaſon 
fhrewdly, on the value which we ought to ſet on 
the eſteem of the world, if the expreſſion of its 
approbation was not united in our contempla- 
tion to ſomething more noble than the judgment 
of mankind, and if an awful reſpect far virtue + 
was not imbibed by means of a religious educa- 
tion. We ſhould ſoon experience that, in with- 
ing to found eyery thing on the calculations of 
worldly wiſdom, theſe ſame calculations would 
deſtroy all; and morality having at once loſt its 
grand ſupport; we ſhould try in vain to prop it by 
a ſcaffold of laws, and the vain efforts of an opi- 

mon 
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nion without a guide. Hypocriſy and — 7585 
tion would become immediately a heceſſary ſci- 
ence, a legitimate defence, Which 1d weary 
the attention of every inſpector; and 0 
nies of eſteem appearing only an ingenious en- 
couragement granted to the ſacrifices of ſelfiſh- 
neſs, the applauſe decreed to a generous mode of 
conduct would be inſenſibly diſcredited by thoſe 
who gave and by thoſe vie received them, and 
would end, perhaps, in becoming a ſecret object 
of derifion, as mere play from one to another. 

Every thing is replaced and firmly eſtabliſhed 
by religion; it ſurrounds, I may fay, the whole 
ſyſtem of morality, reſembling that univerſal and 
2 force of phyſical nature, which retains 

the planets in their orbits, and ſubjects them to a 
regular revolution; and which, in the midſt of 
the general order it maintains, eſcapes the.obſer- 
vation of men, and appears to their th 6e 
Mei n of its an W | 
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EN, according to the en of ſoars 
have received from nature a ſecret ten- 
ency towards every thing juft, good, and virtu- 
ous; and from this happy inclination, the taſk of 
the moraliſt is confined to prevent the alteration 


of our original conſtitution : an eaſy taſk, add 


they, and which may be fulfilled without any ex- 
traordinary effort, and without having recourſe to 
igion. - 

- We oughit, at firſt, to obſerve, that the exiſt. 
ence of this excellent innate goodneſs has been a 
long time a ſubject of debate, as every aſſertion 
always will be, of which we cannot demonſtrate 
the truth, either by argument or experience. 
We ſhall never be able to perceive diſtinctiy the 
natural diſpoſitions of men, ſince, to our view, 
they are never ſeparated from the improvement, 
or the modification, which they owe to education 
and habit. One or two examples they produce of 
children arrived at maturity found in a foreſt; but 
we are ignorant at what preciſe age they were 


W by their RT: and what might _ 
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been their diſpoſitions, if, brought back to ſoci- 
ety, they had not been guided by inſtruction, or 
reſtrained by fear and ſubordination. It is not 
very probable, that man derived from his ori- 
ginal nature all the diſpoſitions which lead to 
goodneſs; ſuch a thought agrees not with his pride 
or di gnity, ſince the; intellectyal faculties with 
which þ he is endowed, the power he has of gra- 
dually tending to perfection, announce to him 
that he ought to fulfil his career with the aſſiſt- 
ance of reaſon, and that, very different from 
thoſe beings governed by an invariable inſtinct, 
he ſhould elevate himſelf as much above them, 
by cultiyating the abilities entruſted 0 biz, s 
W be grandeur of the definy to pack = 
Perwitted to aſpire. b 
.» Reaſon, however, our faithful Sis, 1 
be inſufficient to attach us to ſentiments of e- 
der, juſtice, and beneficence, if it was not fer 
by a nature proper to xeceive che impręſ- 
fon of every noble ſentiment; but ſuch reflec | 
tions, far from favouring any ſyſtem of i 
dence or impiety, receive from religigus Opinions 
their principal force. What is, . in this 
xeſpect the courſe of gur thoughts We attrib 
at fiſts te a Supreme and IIniverſal Being all the 
Perfeckions which ſeem to cenſtitute his eflence g 
and from this principle we are led $0 preſume, 
that we, his intelligent creatures, and his moſt 
noble Work, participate, in ſome manger, of the 
Divine Spirit, of which we are an emanation; 
but, if we could ever he perſuaded, that our 
confidence in the idea H a God is a deceitful fr 
laGen, we dhould not have any reaſon to believe 
chat the mere ahild of nature, blind and anden 
1 a gu! » 
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a guide, would be diſpoſed to good, rather than 
evil. We muſt derive our opinion of innate 


9 s. from a ſecret ſentiment, and from a 


perfect conviction of che exiſtenee of 'a power 
which keeps every thing in order, the medel of 
all perfection: but, as we obtain equally from this 
power, the faculties which render us eapable of 
acquiring knowledge, of improving" by experi- 
ence, of extending our views into futurity, and 
elevating our thoughts 'to'Godz we ſhould not 
know how to diſtinguith theſe Taft ents of 
ability and virtue from thoſe which belong to our 
firſt inſtinct; and we have no intereſt in domg 
it. f a en (17 een 

That which we perceive moſt clearly is, that 
there is a correſpondence, a harmony between all 
the parts of our moral nature ; and therefore we 
cannot deny the exiſtence of our natural inclina- 
tion towards goodneſs, nor conſider this inclina- 


tion as a diſpoſition which has not need of any 


religious ſentiment to acquire ſtrength, and be- 
come a rational conductor through the rough road 
of life. The production of falutary fruits re- 
quires, before all things, a favourable foil ; but 
this advantage would be uſeleſs without ſeed and 
the labour of the hufbandman, and the fertiliz- 
ing warmth of the ſun: the Author of Nature 
has thought fit that a great number of cauſes 
ſhould concur continually to renovate the produc- 
tions of the earth; and the ſame intention, the 
fame plan, ſeems to have determined the prinei- 
ple and the developement of all the gifts of the 
mind: it is neceſſary, in order to attach intelli- 
gent beings to the love of virtue, and reſpect for 
morality, that not only happy natural diſpoſitions, 

\ | but 
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| but ſtill more, a judicious education, good laws, 
and, above all, a continual intercourſe with the 
Supreme Being; from which alone can ariſe firm 
reſolutions, and every- ardent thought, ſhould 
concur; but men ambitious of ſubmitting a great 
number of relations to their weak comprehen- 
ſion, would with to confine them to a few cauſes, 
We ſhall diſcover, every moment, -the truth of 
this obſervation; actuated by a ſimilar motive, 
many with to attribute every thing to education; 
whilſt others pretend, that our natural diſpoſi- 
tions are the only ſource of our actions and i in- 
tentions, of our vices and virtues. Perhaps, in 
fact, there is, in the univerſe, but one cpeRatt 
and ſpring, one prolific idea, the root of every 
other: yet, as it is at the origin of this idea, and 
not in its innumerable developements, that its 
unity can be perceived, the firſt diſpoſer of 
nature only ought to be in poſſeſſion of the ſe- 
cret; and we, who ſee, of the immenſe mecha- 
. niſm of the world, but a few wheels, become al- 
moſt ridiculous,” when we make choice ſome- 
times of one, and ſometimes of anather, to re- 
fer to it excluſively, the cauſe of motion, and 
the ſimpleſt properties of the: Amen yu of 
he Lo n . | 
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ou may think, E hint + ak hank | 


read the preceding chapter, that I have 
taken little room to treat a queſtion on which ſo- 
much has been written; but if it be allowed that 
1 have made ſome. approaches to truth, I ſhall 
not need any excuſe. The reſearches after truth 
reſemble thoſe circles which we trace ſometimes 
one round another; the furtheſt from the Fe 
has neceſſarily the greateſt extent. 
Iwill chen endeavour, with the ſame brevity, 
b the objection which i is to make at 
ſubject of this chapter. 
Society, ſome ſay, is at en filled with — 
forks who, to borrow the expreſſion of the times, 
are abſolutely. diſengaged from every kind of 


| prejudice, who believe not even the exiſtence - 


of a Supreme Being; and yet, their conduct 

appears as regular as that of the moſt religious 

men. 

Hefore replying to this aaction 1. ought to 

make an important obſervation, The detractors 

of a religious ſpirit habitually confound, in their 
diſcourſe, 
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diſcourſe, devotion and piety ; they attribute be- 
ſides to devotion an exaggerated ſenſe, which its 
natural definition will not bear; and derive from 


this miſconception a great advantage. Piety, ſim- 


ple in its ſentiments and deportment, commonly 


eſcapes the heedleſs glance of a man of the world; 

and the greater part of thoſe who ſpeak of it, 
would have ſome difficulty to delineate it well; 

devotion, on the contrary, ſuch as we are ac- 
cuſtomed to. repreſent, ſeems to attach ſome va- 
lue to appearances it diſplays itſelf, it makes a 
parade of the auſterity of its prineiples; and of- 


ten ſoured by the ſacrifices, or the conſtraint, 


which it has impoſed on itfelf as a law, it con- 
tracts a rough and inſlexible ſpirit, which ba- 
niſhes ſentiment,” amiable and © indulgent : in 
ſhort, devetion is ſometimes mixed with hypo- 
eriſy, and then it is only a deſpicable aſſemblage 
of the moſt contemptible vibes. It is eaſy to 
judge, from theſe two pictures, that Judicious 
piety, rational and indulgent, forms the true 
characteriſtic of a religious ſpirit, eonfidered in 
its purity.” It is then with morality; infpired 

a like ſpirit, that it is neceſſary to compare thof 
men, who are guided only by the princtples 
frame to themfelyes; and I believe, that one of 
theſe two fyſterns of morality far ftperior to 
the other; but we run a riſk of decerving our- 


ſelves in our obſervations, when we do not cx. 
tend them bevonid the nartow circle, known 
amemgft us by the name of ſociety Men, in the 
circumſeribed relations which 1 an fru the 


communications of idlenefs and difMipation, re- 
quire of each other, only qualities applicable to 
N * relations; — of Has TOY 

ort, 
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Mort, integrity in-the commerce of life, conſtan- 
cy in - friendſhip, or, at leaſt, politeneſs in our 
intercourſe, a kind of elevation in their diſ- 
courſe and manner; in ſhort, probity is the grand 
outline; and this is all that is required, in order | 
to diſplay ourſelyes to the beſt advantage in the 
mid : of the active ſcenes which ſurround us, 
where we ſometimes form a confederacy proper to 
ſerve as a ſupport of the great virtues ; but what 
they wiſh for before every thing is, a grant of 
indulgence in favour of - vices, which do not diſ- 
turb the order or the peace of their pleaſures, 
and which only render unhappy parents, huſ- 
bands, and-creditors,: vaſlals and the commonal- 
ty. Far diſtant; indeed, from a like tolerance, 
are thoſe collective obligations which morality 
dictates, obligations, of which. I made a conciſe 
ſketch, when I compared them with thoſe which 
are impoſed by civil laws. It is then only, after 
having retraced ourſelves the entire ſyſtem of our 
duties, it is only after having compared them 
with the conventions ſaftened by faſhionable ſo- 

ciety, that we are in a ſtate to judge, if the con- 
duct of perſons, diſengaged from every religious 
tie, ought to be given as an example, and if their 
wy can ſuffice for all the qreumiianges:of 

e 

But in admitting, for 2 moment, this ſuppoſi- 
tion, we ſhould not have a right to draw any de- 
duction contrary to the truths which I have en- 
deavoured to eſtabliſh; for all thoſe wh0O free 
themſelves at a certain age, from the yoke of re- 
ligion, have been at leaſt prepared by it to reſpect 
virtue. Principles inculcated early In life, have 
Bene on the human heart, a long 


tune 
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time even after our underſtanding has rejected 
the reaſoning which ſerved as the baſis of thoſe 
principles: the ſoul, formed when the reaſon 
begins to dawn, to the love of order, and ſuſ- 
tained in this diſpoſition by the force of habit, 
never entirely loſes this principle. So that, what- 
ever be the opinions adopted when the judgment 
is formed, it is ſſowly, and by degrees, that theſe 
opinions act on the character and direct the con- 
duct. Beſides, while religion maintains amongſt 
the greater number of men, a profound reſpect 


for morality, thoſe who reject theſe ſentiments. 


know,  neverthelefs, that probity leads to eſ- 
teem, and to the various advantages Which de- 
pend on it. Of courſe, a virtuons atheiſt mere- 
Iy makes us recollect, that he lives where virtue 
is reſpected; and it is not the inefficacy, but, on 
the contrary, the indirect influence of religious 
opinions, which his conduct demonſtrates to me. 
J think I ſee, in a beautiful piece of mechaniſm, 
a ſmall part broken off from the chain, and which 
maintains its place, wa the force ſtill ne of 
l equilibrium. 

What! would you have need of reli gion to be 
an honeſt man? Here is an interrogative, with 
which they hope to embarraſs thoſe who wiſh to 
preſerve to morality its beſt ſupport ;. and the 


dread that ſome have of not giving an honourable 
idea of their ſentiments, induces them to reply 


with quickneſs, that certainly they ſhould not 


need the check of religion, and that the dictates 


of their heart would always be ſufficient to di- 
rect them. This anſwer is eg very re- 
ſpectable; but for my part, I avow, I ſhould 
mene tay, that virtue has fo many * when 
: ©" I 
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it has been'a long time practiſed, that a truly ſen- 
fible man would continue to be juſt, even when 
every religious ſentiment was annihilated ; but 
that it is uncertain whether, with a political edu- 
cation, his principles might have been the ſame: 


and I ſhould add further, that no one, 2 h 


could be certain, that he would have ſufficient 
ſtrength to reſiſt a revolution of ideas fimilar to 
thoſe that we have juſt ſuppoſed, were he to fall 
at the ſame time into a ſtate of miſery and dejec- 
tion, which would make him revolt at the en- 
amen the triumphs of others. It is al- 

ways in a like ſituation, that it is neceſſary to 
place ourſelves, to judge properly of certain queſ- 
tions; for all thoſe who enjoy the favours of for- 
tune, have, in conſequence of this fortunate con- 
dition, fewer objects of envy, and are leſs fubject 
to temptations; and in the midſt of the different 
comforts, which peaceably ſurround them, it is 
not the principles of others of ours they know 


then., 
= for philoſophical writerd, if it were ana: | 


thera, that we are to ſearch for the principal de- 
fenders of the new opinions, and if, at the ſame- 
time, their moral conduct was cited as an exam- 


ple, we ſhould have to obſerve, that a retired: 


life, love of ſtudy, and a conſtant habit of re- 


flection, ought to ſpread a kind of calm over 


their ſentiments; beſides, delivered up to ab- 


traction, or pre- occupied by general ideas, they 
know not all the paſſions, and they are ſeldom 
perſonally engaged in thoſe ardent purſuits which 


ſtimulate ſociety. They cannot then determine, 


with certainty, what would have been the degree 


of their OP force, if without any other de- 
fenſive 


* r 
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fenſive-arms'than. their principles, and” no guide 
but convenience, they had to combat agaitrft the 
aluremienits of fortune and ambition, which pre- 
ſent themſelves in every ſtep of our worldly ca- 


reer. They have alſo, like all the inventors and 


the propagators of a nem ſyſtem, vanity, which 
chem to multiply the mamber of their 
: and how, in fact, could they be able 


6 flatter themſetves with any ſucceſs, I, in at- 


tackito/ the moſt reſpectable opinions, they had 
not endeavoured to prove that their doctrines 
er not in oppoſition to morality. Befrdes, it 
very neceflary, after having ſilently fapped the 
— — of our dwelknge that A fepport 
for ſome time the edifice, were it only while they 
have with us a common habjtation 3 were it only 
during the interval when we ſhould be able to 
judpe in their prefence, of the utility of their in- 
5: in ſhort, - very often, perhaps, the 
dupes of their on heart, they have been induc- 
ed to believe that, becauſe they were at the ſame 
. > ym by fyſtem, and juſt by character 
and habit; re in and virtue have not a neceſſa- 

ry union; and if it is true, that in the grand 


- imtereſts of life, the flighteſt doubt has ſome in- 


fluence on our actions, would it be poſlible; that 
at'thetime when they would ſeek to ſhake reli- 


gious opinions; even when they are ridiculed in 
converſation, that they would ſtill endeavour to 
à ſocret cormexien with them, by the 


propriety of cheir conduct? It is thus thiat, in the 
difputes' of prinees, or in the quarrels of mini- 
ſters, the members of the ſame family have ſome- 
* . art Shen toons. th URINE „in order, 
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at all * chat ons of their friends ſhall be in 


. Thele . reflections nals neceſſarily 1 to 
be taken into oonfſideration, before we give our- 
ſelves up to the inferences that they would wiſh. 
to draw. from the marmers of irreligious. men; 
but, to diſcredit their arguments, it is ſufficient 
to obſerve, that we cannot make. any application 
of them to the moſt. numerous claſs of men: 
honeſt atheiſts have never exiſted among the. 
commonalty, religion comprehends all their 
knowledge in morality; and if once they were 
to loſe this guide, their conduct would be abſo- 
lutely dependent on chance and. circumſtances. 

It is ſtill eſſential to obſerve, that, according 
to the motives to which we can attribute the re- 
laxation of moral principles, there exiſts a great 
difference between the various characters which, 
attend vicious actions: a depraved man, though 
religious, does wrong by accident, through weak 
neſs, and according to the ſucceſſive tranſports! 
of his paſſions; but the wicked atheiſt has not a 
fixed time; opportunities do not furprize him, 
he ſearches for them, or waits for them with 
impatience; he yields not through the contagion 
of imitation; but he takes pleaſure. in ſetting an 
example; he eee fruit, he ahmt 
the tree of an... 

Another objection i is ed. but 2 a very dif- 
ferent kind :: they point out the contraſt, fre- 
quently perceived, between the conduct and the 
religious ſentiments of the greater part of men; 
an oppoſition from whence they would wiſh to 
conclude, that theſe ſentiments are not a certain 
ſafeguard: and they add, to —_ their argu- 


ment, 
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ment; that in examining” the belief of all thoſe, 


whoſe licentious life is terminated by an igno- 
minious death, we perceive that the Tara 


number is 2 of people blindly 


do religious opinions. 


7 Undoubt edly; theſe "opinions SEE ont, at all 


times; a complete reſiſtance to the different ſtarts 


of our paſſions ; but it ſuffices, that they may be 


the moſt efficacious. There has been, and there 


ever will be, vicious men in the doſom of ſocte- 
ty, even where religion has the greateſt influence; 
for it acts not on us like a mechanical force, by 
weights, levers, and ſprings, of which we can 
calculate exactly the power; it is not an arbitrary 


modification of our nature; but we are enlight- 


ened, guided, and animated, according to our 
diſpoſitions and ſenſibility, and according to the 
degree of our on efforts in the numerous con- 
flits which we have to ſuſtain; it would be then 
an evident piece of treachery, to attack religion, 
by drawing a picture of the vices and crimes, 
from which it has not been able to guard ſociety, 
inſtead of fixing our attention on al the diſor- 


ders which it checks or prevents. 


They would be equally wrong, who een | 
the general langour of religion, as a proof that it 
has, in our time, very. little influence on morali- 
ty; it would be neceſſary rather to remark, how 
great muſt have been that power, which even in 
the decline of its force is ſtill ſufficient to concur 
to the maintenance of public order; 3 we ſhould” 


be authorized to ſay, how valuable is the whole, 
— when: We receive ſo wo advantage from a 
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In ſhort, the conſequence that they would wiſh 
to draw from the opinions, and from the faith of 
wretches ſinking under the fword of juſtice, is 
an abuſe. of reaſoning: men termed religious, 
wo, the major part of the populace, we muft 

among them neceſſarily meet the greater number 
of malefactors; in the ſame manner that we are 
ſure to find, in this claſs, more men of a particu- 
lar age, ſtature, or complexion: but, if they 
have a right to uſe ſuch an argument to cenſure a 
reg ous education, they might, with the fame 

on, conteſt the falubrity of breaſt milk, al- 
ho. that many ſick and dying perſons have 
received this nouriſhment. * We : ſhould never 
confound a commen circumſtance with a general 
cauſe ; theſe are two ideas abſolutely diſtince. 
There are other objections which equally de- 
ſerve to be diſcuſſed; but they will find a place, 

with more propriety, after the chapter where, I 
thall examine, under different heads, the influ- 
ence of religious opinions on our happineſs. 
Lou have ſeen, and you will perceive ſtill more, 
in the progreſs of this work, chat I do not en- 
deavour to ado difficulties; for before 1 deter- 
mined to defend, according to my abilities, a 
cauſe. which I could with. to render dear to man- 
kind, I carefully ſtudied the means; and after 


having fortiſied myſelf againſt the ſyſtems oppo- ks 


ſite to my ſentiments, I fear not to examine the 
EO yn to 2 them. 
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"The Influence of Religious Principles on our Hap- 
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0 morality with religious opinions, we have 
Already pointed out the principal relation of theſe 
opinions with public good, ſince the repoſe and 
interior tranquillity of ſociety eſſentially depend 
on the maintenance of civil order, and the exact 
obſervance of the laws of juſtice. But a great 
part of human happineſs does not ariſe from the 
community: thus, the benefits religion imparts 
would be very imperfett, if they were not extend- 
ed to our moft intimate ſentiments, if they were 
not uſeful in thoſe ſecret conflicts of different af- 
fections which agitate our ſouls, and which pre- 
occupy our thoughts. Religion is very far from 
"deſerving this reproach ; that which raiſes it in- 
d eed above every kind of legiſhation is, that it in- 
Auences equally publie good and private happineſs. 
We ought to examine this truth; but to do it 
philoſophically, we muſt neceſſarily contemplate, 
and pry into our nature, and examine, for a mo- 
ment, into the firſt cauſes of the enjoyments or 

the anxieties of our minds. 
| e Men 


A S we have ſhown the cloſe connexion of 
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Men, when they have advanced a few ſteps in 
the world, and as ſoon as their intellectual facul- 
ties begin to open, extend their views, and live 
in the future; ſenſual pleaſures and bodily pain 
only detain them in the preſent ; but in the long | 
intervals which exiſt between the renewal of theſe 
ſenſations, it is by anticipation, and memory. that 
they are happy or miſerable ; and recollection is 
only intereſting, as it is perceived to keep up the 
connexion between the paſt and future. Un- 
doubtedly, the influence of the future, on all 
our moral affections, eſcapes often our notice; to 
cite ſome examples of this truth, we believe, tha: 
only the preſent moment produces happineſs, 
when we receive eulogiums, obtain ſome mark of 
diſtinction, or are informed of an unexpected 
augmentation of eur fortune; and ſtill more, 
when we are pleaſed with the ſport of our imagi- 
nation, or the diſcoveries of our reaſon in our 
cloſet or in converſation. Theſe enjoyments, 
and many ethers ſimilar, we call preſent happi- 


neſs 3. though there 45 not any one of them which 


does not owe its value, and even reality, to the 
ſingle idea of futurity. In fact, reſpect, ap- 
plauſe, the triumphs of ſelf- love,, the forerun- 
ners of fame, and even fame itſelf, are the ac- 
quiſitions which education and habit have render- 
ed precious, in exhibiting always beyond them 


ſome other advantage, of which theſe firſt were 


only the ſymbols. Often, indeed, the laſt object 


of our ambition is bat an enjoyment of opinion, 


the confuſed n ſome poſſeſſion more real. 
ſee vague hopes hurry away our 

imagination; we ſee the expected good, the im- 
mediate end of our meditation, or the obſcure 
. | 2 | motive 
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motive of the eſtimation we annex to the various 
ſatisfactions, of which our preſent happineſs is 
compoſed. Thus, indirectly, and almoſt un- 
known to. ourſelves, all is in perſpective in our 
moral exiſtence; and it is by this reaſoning that, 
always deluded, we are ſeldom pei deceiv- 
ed. Subjected by long habit, it is in vain that 
we would wiſh to ſeparate the imaginary advan- 
| Wok of opinion from the deluſions of hope 
which. ſurround them, and by which we have 
been ſeduced all our life. N 
I ] mere is but a ſmall part of the moral ſyſtem, 
which we cannot make agree with this manner of 
explaining the principal cauſe of our pleaſures 
and of our pains. I am very far, however, from 
wiſhing to make the ſentiments, which unite men 
by the charm of 'friendſhip, depend on the ſame 
principle; and which have ſuch an effential influ- 
ence on their happineſs. All is real in theſe af- 
fections, fince they are a ſimple affociation of our- 
ſelves to others, and then to us; in this view it 
may be confided as, in ſome meaſure, prolong- 
ing our own exiſtence ; but this diviſion, ſo in- 
timate of the good and evil of life, does not 
deſtroy their eſſence. - Friendſhip doubles our 
pleaſures and our comforts ; and it is by the cloſe 
alliance of two ſympathizing ſouls that we are for- 
_ tified againſt all events; but it is always with the 
ſiame paſſions that it is neceflary to combat; thus 
whether we remain ſolitary, or live in others, 
the future preſerves its influence over us. 
If ſuch is, however, our moral nature, that 
the object of our wiſhes will always be at ſome 
diſtance; if our thoughts like the courſe of the 
waves, are ever active, and preſſing forward; if 
2 : * our 
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our preſent enjoyments have a ſecret tie with the 
imaginary 2 of opinion, of which the 
laſt term is ſtill a fleeting thadow ; in ſhort, if 
all is future in — fate of man; with what inte-- 
reſt, with what love, with what reſpect, ought 
we not to conſider this beautiful ſyſtem. of hope; 
of which religious opinions are the majeſtic foun- 
dation ! What encouragement they preſent | 
What an end to all other ends | What a grand 
and precious idea, by its connexion with the moſt 
intimate and general ſentiment, the defire of 
prolonging our-exiſtence ! That which men dread 
moſt, is the image of an eternal annihilation ;. 
the abſolute deſtruction of all the faculties which 
compoſe their being; is for them the downfall of 
the whole univerſe; and they are anxious to 
ſeek for a r againſt this eee 
thought. 

Undoubtedly, it is according to: nature, ac= 
cording to the degree of — of their reli- 
gious opinions, that men ſeize with more or leſs 

confidence the eren Which they give, and the re- 
compenſe they promiſe; but, doubt and obſcuri- 
ty have a powerful action, while — happi- 
nels is the object; for even in the affairs of this 
life, the grandeur of the prize offered to our am- 
bition excites ſtill more our ardour, than the pro- 
bability of ſucceſs. But where ſhould we fix, 
where attach the {li ghteſt hope, if even the idea 
of a God, this Erft prop of religion, was ever 

deſtroyed; if, from the infancy of men, we did 
not preſent to their reflection, that worldly con- 
 fiderations are as tranſient as themſelves; and if, 
early in life, they were humbled in their own eyes; 
if men applied themſelves to ſtifle the internal 

E 3 ſentiments, 
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IV OO which inform them of the ſ pirituality 
of their ſouls? Difcouraged in this manner, by 
the firſt principles of their education, flackened 
in all the movements which c their reflec- 
tions into futurity, they would wy 5 take retro- 
ſpective views: the paſt recalling an irreparable 
loſs, would too much captivate their attention; 
and their minds, in the midſt of time, would 
no more be in a neceſſary equilibrium to enjoy 
the preſent moment; in ſhort, this moment, 
which is not, in reality, but an imperceptible frac- 
tion, would appear almoſt nothing to our eyes, 
if it were not united in our contemplations, to 
the unknown number of days and years which 
are before us. It is then, becauſe that there is 
nothing limited in the ideas of happineſs and du- 
ration, with which religious ſentiments impreſs 
us, that our imagination is not forced to recoil 
on itſelf, when it is er 56 loſt i in the 1 immen- 

fity of futurity. 

When, in following the courls of a noble 
river, a vaſt horizon is preſented to our view, 
"we turn not our obſervation on the fandy banks 
we are coaſting : but if, changing our ſituation, 
or twilight narrowing this horizon, our attention 
was turned on the barren flat we are near; then 
only we ſhould remark all its dryneſs and ſterili- 
ty. It is the ſame in the career of life: when 
the grand ideas of infinity elevate our thoughts 
and our hopes, we are leſs affected by the weari- 
neſs and difficulties ſtrewed in our path; but, if 
changing our principles, a gloomy philoſophy 
- were to obſcure our perſpective, our whole atten- 
tion drawn back on the ſurrounding objects, we 
| Thould then very * diſcover the void and 
0 illuſion 
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:NuGon of the ſatisfactions of which our ora | 


nature is ſuſceptible; © 

Let us recollect, then, all the 1 — 
we owe to religious ſentiments and obvious-reflec- | 
tions, which, in attracting us eontinually towards 
the future, ſcem willing to fave from the preſent 
moment the pureſt part of ourſelves; theſe. are, 
without our perceiving it, the enchantments of 
the moral world; if it were poſſible that, by 
cold reaſoning, we at length deſtroyed them, a 
ſad melancholy would ally itſelf to moſt of our 
reflections; and it would ſeem as if a winding- 
ſheet had' taken- place of that tranſparent veil, 
through which the proſpects of life are embel- 
liſhed. Undoubtedly, there would be ſtill fome 
charm in the days of youth, when the pleaſures 
of the ſenſes preſs on us, and fill a confiderable 
time; but when the: paſſions are tempered by 
age, when our ſtrength 

or prematurely attacked by ſickneſs; 

ſhort, when the time is arrived, when men = 
conſtrained to ſeek, in the principles of morali- 
ty, the chief ſupport 
would become of them, if thoſe hopes and opi- 
nions were diſſipated, which afford ſolid comfort 
and encouragement: and if an imagination, thus 
active, were weakened, which enlivens all the 


obhecta that anticipation can reach? * 


Reflect, then, with attention, on the different 


euiſequences which would be the fatal train of 


the annihilation of religious opinions; it is not a 


ſingle idea, a üngle view, that men would loſe; 


it would be, beſides, the intereſt and charm of | 


all their defires and ambition. 'There is nothing 


e when our actions and . can 1 


E 4 


has been broken 5 


of their happineſs; what | 


1 
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in any reſpect attached to a duty; there is no- 
thing indifferent, when the exerciſe and-the im- 
provement of our faculties appear the commence- 
ment of an exiſtence, whoſe termination is un- 
__ known: but, when this period offers itſelf on all 
ſides to our view, when we approach it every 
moment, what ſtrong illuſion would be ſufficient 
to defend us from a fad diſpondency ? Strictly cir- 
cumſcribed in the ſpace of life, its limits would 
be in ſuch a manner preſent to our mind, to every 
ſentiment and enterpriſe perhaps, that we ſhould 
be tempted to examine, what it is which can me- 
rit, on our part, an aſſiduous reſearch z what it 
is which deſerves. cloſe and painful application. 
Indeed, fame itſelf, which is called immortal, 
would no more hurry us on in the ſame marmer, 
_ if we had a ſecret conviction, that it cannot 
grow, rife, ſubſiſt; but in ſuch portions of ſpace, 
and fuch durations of time, as our imagination 
cannot 'concelve. - It is neceffary, that the uncer- 
tain future be ſtil} our country, in order chat we 
mould be able to feel that unquiet love of à long 
_ belebrity, and thoſe ardent imnulſes towards great 
things which is the ſalutary effect of it. 
cb We deceive viitfclies then, 'I'think; when we 
acchſe religion of neceffarily rendering the buſt. 
neſs and the pleaſures of the world unintereſt- 
ing; its chief pleaſures, on the contrary, are 
derived from religion; from thoſe itleds of eter- 
nity, which it preſents to our mind; whieh ſerve 
to fuſtam tlie - enchantments of hope, and "the 
ſenſe of thoſe duties of Which our moral 


* 


compelled. | 


is ingeniouſſy 


Rengious opinions are perfectly adapted to bür | 
nature, to our weakneſſes and perfedtionsz they 


come 
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come, to our ſuccour in our real difficulties, and 
in thoſe which the abuſe of our foreſight creates. 
But in what is grand and elevated in our nature, 
it ſympathizes moſt : for, if men are animated 
by noble thoughts; if they reſpect their intelli- 
gence, their chief ornament; if they are intereſt- 
ed about the dignity of their nature, they will 
fly, With tranſport, to bow before religion, 
which ennobles their faculties, preſerves their 
ſtrength of mind, and which, through its ſenti- 
ments, unites them to Him, whoſe power aſto- 
niſhes their underſtanding, It is then that, con- 
ſidering themſelves as an emanation of the Infi- 
nite Being, the commencement. of all things, 
they will not let themſelves be drawn aſide by a 
philoſophy,. whoſe, ſad leflons tend to perſuade 
us, that reaſon, liberty, all this immaterial eſ- 
ſence of ourſelves, is the mere refult of a fortu- 
itous combination, and an harmony without in- 
telligence. _ „„ ; | 
We have never perhaps obſerved, with ſuffici- 
ent. attention, the different kinds of happineſs 
which would be deſtroyed, or at leaſt ſenſibly ' 
| weakened, if this diſcouraging doGarine was ever 


propagated. 83 
"What would then become of the moſt ſublime 
of all ſentiments, that of admiration, if, inſtead . 
of the grand view of the univerſe, far from re- 
 viving the idea of a Supreme Being, we retraced 
only a vaſt exiſtence, but without defign, cauſe, 
or deſtination and if the aſtoniſhment of our 
minds was it{elf but one of the ſpontaneous acci- 
_ dents of blind matter? r 
Wbat would become of the pleaſure which we 
ind in the N exerciſe, and —— 
4: 2 | of 


* 
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of ogr faculties, if this intelligence, of which 
we love to glory, was only the reſult of chance, 

and if all our ideas were but a mere obedience to 
the eternal law of motion; if our liberty was but 

-a fiction, and if we had not, if I may ſay ſo, 

any poſſefſion of ourſelves ? | 
What would become then of that active ſpirit 
of curioſity, whoſe charm excites us to obſerve 
continually the wonders with which we are ſur- 
rounded, and which inſpires, at the ſame time, 
the defire of penetrating, in ſome meaſure, into 
the myſtery of our exiſtence, and the ſecret of 
our origin? Certainly it would little avail us to 
ſtudy the courſe of nature, if this ſcience could 
only teach us to comprehend the afflicting par- 
ticulars of our mechanical ſlavery: a priſoner 

- cannot be pleaſed to draw the form of his fet- 
ters, of reckon the links of his chains. 

But how beautiful is the world, when it is re- 
preſented to us as the reſult of a ſingle and grand 
thought, and when we find every where the 

- Ramp of an eternal intelligence; and how plea- 

{ing to live with the fentiments of aſtoniſhment 
and adoration deeply impreſſed on our hearts 
But what a ſubject of glory are the endow- 
ments of the mind, when they can conſider 
them as a participation of a ſublime: nature, of 
which God alone is the perfect model. And 
© how delightful then to yield to the ambition of 
_- elevating ourſelves ſtill more, by exerciſing our 
thoughts and improving all our faculties. _ 
In thort, how many charms has the obſerva- 
tion of nature, when, at every new diſcovery, 
Ve believe we advance a ſtep towards an ac- 

.-- quaintance with that exalted wiſdom which tas 

ts preſcribed 
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| laws: to the: univerſe; and maintains it 
in ET It is then, and only then, that 
e ee intereſting, and the progreſs of 
nowledge becomes an increaſe of happineſs. 


— er the influence of opinions, ariſing 


from the notions of materialiſts, all is languiſh- 
ing in our curioſity, all is mere inſtinct in our 
admiration, all is fictitious in the - ſentiments 
which we have of ourſelves-; but with the idea 


of a God, all is lively, all is reaſonable and true: 
in thort, this happy and prolific: idea appears as 


neceſſary to the moral nature of man, as heat is 
to plants and to all the vegetable world. You 
may think, perhaps, that in examining the in- 
fluence of religion on happineſs, I have dwelt on 
ſeveral conſiderations, which are not of equal 
importance to all men; there are, indeed, ſome. 


more particularly adapted to that part of ſociety, 


whoſe minds are improved by education; but I am 
very far from wiſhing to divert a moment my at- 
tention from the numerous clafs of the inhabitants 
of the earth, whoſe happineſs and miſery; ariſes 


from a ſimple idea, proportioned to the extent of 


their intereſts and reflections. | 
Thoſe who ſeem to have a more preſſing and 


conſtant need of the aſſiſtanee of religion, 1 | 
been left by the misfortunes of their parents to 


the wide world, devoid of property, and deprived 
alſo of thoſe. reſources which depend on - educa- 


tion. This claſs of men, condemned to hard la- 


bour, are, as it were, confined in a rough and 


uniformly barren: path, where every day reſem- 
| bles the aſt, where they have not any confuſed . 


expectations, or flattering illuſion to divert them: 


they.) know: that 1 825 is a wall of ſeparation be- 


tween 
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tween them and fortune; and if they carry their 


views in life for wurd, they would only diſcover 
the dreadful ſtate any infirmity weuld reduce 


cem to; and che deplorable fituation to which 


they might be expoſed, 1 
Which attends old Sin age. With what 
- this ſituation; would they not catch at the — 
fortable hopes which religion preſents | With 
what ſatisfuction would they hot learn, that af- 
ter this probationary ſtate, 'where ſo much diſ- 
proportion overwhelms them, there would come 
a time of equality What eeuld be their com- 
plaints, if they were to remounce a ſentiment 
which ſtill conforms itfelf, for their advantage, to 
E general idea; the only one, in ſhort, of which 
- they can make uſe in all events and cireumſtances 
zof life. It is God's will, they ſay to them- 
ſelves, and this firſt thought ſupports their re- 
fignation 7 God will recompenſe you, God will 
return it to you, ſay they to others, when they 
receive alms; and theſe words remind them, that 
the God of che rich and powerful is alſo theirs ; 
and that far from 1 indifferent to their fate, 
He deigns Himſelf. charge their obligations. 
How many other popular expreſſions 'continu- 
a ally recal the ſame ſentiment of confidence and 
conſolation. It is this continual relation of the 
poor with the Deity which raiſes them in 
© their om eyes, and which prevents cheir fnk- 
ing under e, of: contempt with which 
= are oppreſſed, and gives them RE 
8 to. reſiſt the Tee earthly 
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what ſectns more particularly the ſeal of a.divine 
hand; it is, that the moral ad 


religion is the ſource, - reſembling the grand bleſſ- 
ings of nature, belong equally to all men; and 
as the ſun, in the diſtribution of its rays, ob- 
—— nor fortune, in the ſame way 
thoſe comforting ſentiments, which are connect- 
ed with the conception of a Supreme Being, 
and the hopes united to it, become the proper- 
ty of che poor as well as the rich, of the weak as 
well as the powerful, and can be as ſecurely en- 
joyed under the lowly roof of a cottage, as in a 


ſuperb palace. It is civil laws which increaſe, 


or give a ſanc̃tion to the inequality of poſſeſſions; 
e ion which: ſwectens the bitterneſs of 
We could. not avoid feeling. o compaffon as 
painful as well founded; if, in conſidering; atten- 
tively the fate of the greater number of men, we 
ſuppoſe them all at one ſtroke deprived of the 
only thought which ſupported their courage; 
they would no more have a God to confide: their 


forrows with; they would no more attend his or- 
dinances to-ſearth for the: ſentiments, of xeſigna- 


tion and tranquillity; they would have no mo- 


tive for raiſing clieir looks to heaven; their eyes 


would be caſt down, fixed for ever on this abode 


of grief, of death, and eternal ſilence. Then 


üerſfeir mund -even fiifte their: groans, and all 
their reflections 


vantages of which 


av. 


on themſelxves, would 
only ſerve to e hearts 3 then: hoſe 
"*ccarwwhichthey havei.a ſatiafaction in chr 65 
| tharthervexiſt ſorne-where comuniſeration. aps 
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| ; theſe conſoling tears would no more 
walken thei eyes Tot 425 
Who has not ſeen, ſometimes, : thoſe: veteran 
ſoldiers, who are proſtrate here and there on the 
pavement of a ſanctuary, erected in the midſt of 
their auguſt retreat? Their hair, which time has 
-whitened ; their forchead marked with honoura- 
ble ſcars; that tottering ſtep, which age only 
could impreſs on them, all in ire at firſt reſpect; 
but by what ſentiments are we not affected, 
when we ſee them lift up and join with difficul- 
ty their weak hands, to invoke the God of the 
- univerſe, of their heart and mind; when we ſee 
them forget, in this intereſting devotion, their 
- preſent” pains and paſt griefs; when we ſee them 
riſe with a countenance more ſerene, and expreſ- 
ſive of the tranquillity and ion has 
infuſed through their ſouls: en not in 
thoſe moments, on who judge of the happineſs 
of this world only from its enjoyments; their 
looks are humbled, their body trembles, and 
death awaits their ſteps; but this inevitable end, 
- whoſe image only terriſies us, they ſee coming 
without alarm; they, through religion, have 
approached Him who is good, who can do every 
thing, whom none ever lovedi without receiving 
comfort. Come and contemplate this ſight, you 
who deſpiſe religion, you who term yourſelves 
fuperior; come and ſee the real . of your 
th knowledge for promoting happinefs. 
the fate of men, and give them all, if 
u can, ſome portion of the enjoyments of life, 
or Ly oct a ſentiment' which ſerves them to re- 
og of Fortune3; and ſince even the 


„ee policy. 
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licy of tyrants has never dared to deſtroy it, 
8 their power would be inſufficient to enable 
them to ſucceed in the ſavage attempt, you, to 
whom nature has given ſuperior endowments, 
be not more cruel, more inexorable than they; 
or if, by a pitileſs doctrine, you wiſh to deprive 
the old, the fick, and the indigent, of the only 
idea of happineſs which they can apply to, 
from priſon to priſon, and to thoſe dreary 5.” of | 
. where the wretched priſoners ſtruggle with their 
chains, and ſhut with your own hands, if you 
have the heart to do it, the only aperture 
through which any ray of light can veach them. 
It is not, however, a ſingle elaſs of ſociety 
which derives an habitual aſſiſtance from reli-- 
gion, it is all thoſe who have to complain of 
the abuſe of authority, of public injuſtice, and 
the different viciſſitudes of their fate; it is the 
innocent man who is condemned, the virtuons. 
man who is flandered,. the man who has once 
acted inconſiſtently, and been cenſured; with too 
much rigour; all thoſe, in ſhort, who, con- 
vinced of the purity of their own conſcience, 
ſeek for, above all, a ſecret witneſs of their in- 
' tentions, and an enlightened, Judge of their con- 
A man ef an exalted character, endowed with 
ſenſibility of heart, experiences alfo the neceſ- 
ſity of forming to himſelf an image of an un- 
© known Being, to which he can unite all the- 
ideas of perfection which fill. his imagination; 
it is to Him that he refers thoſe different ſen- 
timents, which are uſeleſs amidſt the corrup- 
tions which ſurround him; it is in God Re 
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chat he can find an inexhauſtible ſubject; of 
aſtoniſhment. and adoration; and with him alone 
can be renew and 3 his ſentiments, when 
he is wearied with the fight of the vices 
of the world, and the habitual return of 
. the ſame; paſſions. In ſhort, at every inſtant the 
happy idea of a God ſoftens and embelliſhes our 
path through life, and by it we aſſociate our- 
bar with Alen to all the beauties, of nature; 
by it every thing animated enters into communi- 
cation with us; yes, the noiſe of the wind, the 
murmurs of the water, the peaceable agitation 
of plants, all ſerve to ſupport, or melt our ſouls, 
+ provided that our thoughts can rife. to a univer- 
fal cauſe, provided we can diſcover eyexy where 
the works of Him whom we love, provided we 
can diſtinguiſh the veſtiges of His footſteps and 
the traces of His intentions; and, above all, af 
we can ſuppoſe; that we ourſelves contribute to 
_ + the diſplay of His Power,, and the ſplendour of 
His goodneſs. 
But it is. principally overithe enjoyments of: 
friendſhip that piety ſpreads à new charm 3 
-- bounds, limits, cannot agree with the the ſentiment 
- which is as infinite as thought, it would not ſub- 
ſiſt, at leaſt would be troubled with continual 
anxiety 3. we ſhould. not confider wicket erode 
the revolution of years and the rapid courſe of 
time, if thoſe benevolent opinions, which en- 
large for ua the future, did not come to our aſ- 
nce. Thus, when we find ourſelves ſepa- 
from the objects of our affection, lonely. 
— — ations bring them back to aid the general 
eee, „*** | 
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ly terminates our view! then the tender melan- 
choly, in which one is loſt, is changed into pleaſ- 
ing emotioris ; and you have, above all, need of 
thoſe precious opinions; ybu, who, timid in a 
buſtling world, or diſcouraged by diſappoint- 
ments, find yourſelf a ſolitary wanderer on the 
earth, becauſe you partake not of the paſſions 
which agitate the greater part of mankind 
You want a friend, and you only fee pecuniary 
aſſociations z you want a comforter, and you on- 
ly ſee the ambitious, ſtrangers to all thoſe who 
have not power or à diſtinguiſhed reputation; a 
tender confident is at leaſt neceſſary, and the ac- 
tive ſeenes of ſociety diſperſes the affections and di- 
miniſſies every intereſt. In fhort, when you have 
this friend, this confident, this eomforter; when 
you have acquired it by che moſt tender union; 
when youlive in a ſon, a huſband, or a cheriſh- 
ed wife, what other idea, but that of a God, 
can come to your relief, when the frightful image 
of a ſeperation preſents itſelf to your tho a J 
It is, indeed, in ſuch moments that we ed 
with-tranſport alt thoſe opinions which tend to 
foſter the idea of continuity and duration? How 
gladly then we lend an ear to choſe words of 
rt which are ſo perfectiy confonatit with the 
defires and the wants bf our ſoul! What aſſocia- 
tion of ideas, fo frigktful as that of the eternal an- 
nihilation of life and love? How can we unite to 
that ſoft diviſion of intereſts and of ſentiments 
to that charm- of our days; how can we unite 
to ſo” much of exiſtence and happineſs, "the in- 
'termal perſuaſion and habitual image of à 'Utath 
without Hope, a deſtruction without 3 £ 
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How can we offer only the idea of oblivion to 
thoſe affectionate Bien 5 who have centred all 
their ſelf- love, all their bite in the object of 
their eſteem and tenderneſs; and who, after 
having renounced themſelves, are, as it were, 
depoſited entirely in the boſom of another, to 
ſubſiſt there by the ſame breath of. life and the 
fame deſtiny ? In ſhort, near the tomb, which 
perhaps, they will one day bedew with their 


tears, how can they pronounce the overwhelm- 


ing words, for ever for ever Oh! horrors 
horrors, both for the mind and feelings 
and if it be neceſſary that the contemplations 


of a man of feeling approach a moment to the 


frizhtful confines, let a benevolent cloud at 
— cover the dark abyſs E Tears: and ſorrow 
ſtill afford ſome comfort, when we give them 


to a beloved ſhade; when we can mix with our 


griefs the name of a God, and when this name 

pears to you the cement of all nature: but 
* the univerſe all was deaf to our voice; if 
Ho echoes. were to repeat our plaints; if the 
ſhades of eternal darkneſs had hid from us the 
object of our love, and if they were adyancing 
to. drag us into the ſame night; if he is the 
moſt unhappy being, he who Jarvives, and can- 
not even hope, that what death has ſevered will 
| be united; if, when his whole foul was 
filled with the recolle&tion of a loved object, he 
could not ſay, he is in ſome place, his heart fo 


affectionate, his ſoul ſo pure and heavenly waits 


for me, and calls me perhaps to be near that 
unknown Bein r whom we have, with common 
conſent, adored; and if, inſtead of a *. 
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ſo dear, it was neceſſary, without any doubt, 


to conſider the earth as a ſepulchre for ever 


ſhut—my heart dies within me—unable to con- 
tend with the dreadful images, the univerſe it- 
ſelf ſeems to diſſolve, and overwhelm us in its 
downfal. O ſource of ſo many hopes, ſublime 
idea of a God ! abandon not the man who has 
ſenſibility z Thou art his courage, Thou art his 
futurity, Thou art his life; leave him not deſo- 
late, and, above all, defend him from the aſcen- 
dency of a barren and fatal philoſophy, which 
would afflict his heart by pretending to comfort 
i a | wy 


myſelf to you, who boaſt of being enlightened 
by a freſh ray of wiſdom. I am loſt in the moft 


profound grief; a father, a mother, who guided 
me by their counſels, and watched over me by 


their tenderneſs, theſe protecting parents have 


juſt been taken from me; a ſon, a daughter, 


both my comfort and pride, have been cat 
in the prime of youth; a faithful companion, 
whoſe words, ſentiments, and actions, were the 
ſupport of my life, has vaniſhed from my arms; 
a moment of ſtrength remains with me, I come 
to you, ye philoſophers ; what have you to fay ? 
—« Seek for diſſipation; turn your thoughts to 
t ſome other object, an abyſs not to be fathom- 
cc ed ſeparates thee for ever from the objects of 
ce thy tenderneſs ; and theſe recollections, which 
tc pierce thee "through with ſo many ſorrows, 
« they are only a form of vegetation, the laſt 
ce play of organized matter.” Alas ! have you 
ever loyed, and can you pronounce, W 

, ' C 


| Well, I make another effort, and I addreſs , 
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theſe cruel words! Baniſh far from me ſuch eon- 


ſolations, I dread them more than my 


And thon, O daughter of heaven, lovely and 
mild religion, what wouldſ{t thou ſay ? Hope, 
hope; © what God gave thee—He, can again 


4 reſtore,” What a difference between theſe 


two languages ! One abaſes the other exalts us! 
It is left to men to chooſe, amongſt their diffe- 
rent guides, or rather to determine, whether 
they prefer darkneſs to light, death to life; whe- 
they prefer blighting winds to refreſhing dews ; 


_ the froſts of winter to the charms of ſpring; and 


the inſenſible ſtone to the moſt brilliant gifts of 


1 animated nature. 


I will ſay it: the world, without the idea. of 
2 God, would be only a deſert, embelliſhed by 
a few deluſions; —yet man, diſenchanted by the 


| light of reaſon, would find nothing throughout 
3 — ſubjects of ſadneſs. 1 have ſeen them, the 
1 dreams of ambition, the allurements of fame, 


the vain ſhews of andeur; and even hen 


ilufion was moſt my heart always 
— 4 itſelf, and was attrafted to an idea 


more grand, to a conſolation more ſubſtantial ; 
1 bave experienced, that the idea of the exiſt- 
| ence of a Supreme Being 2 


every circumſtance of life z I have found, that 
this ſentiment alone was able. to inſpire men 
with true dignity : for every thing which is mere- 
ly perſonal is of little value, all that places fome 


an inch high above others; it is neceſſary, in 
order to have any reaſon to glory, that, at the 


ſame time we exalt ourſelves „Ve elevate hu- 
man ure; we muſt refer it to that ſublime 
intelligence 
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with e, its attributes. We chen hardly 


ive * Big trivial diſtinctions Which are at- 


tached to tranſitory things, on which vanity ex- 
erciſes her ſway; it is then that we leave to this 
queen of the world her rattle and toys, and that 
we ſearch elſewhere another portion; it is then 
alſo that virtue, exalted ſentiments, and grand 
views, appear the only dn of which man 
* to de yes. 
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T. is not faſkcient ha that 
religion, ſo neceſſary to feeling minds, agrees 


2 with the moral nature of men; it is till | 


neceſſary to. obſerve, that the habitual exerciſe af 
virtue, enjoined as a duty in the name of God, 
is not in on with happineſs; and after 
e red a truth ſo-4mportant, 1 wil 


prove, 
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Prove, that it is not contrary to what: has been 


Jaid in the firſt chapter of this work, on the im- 


poſſibility, of making men attentive to public or- 
der, only by the motive of perſonal intereſt, 

e cannot deny, that virtue often obliges vs 
to conquer our appetites, and ſtruggle with our 
paſſions; but if theſe conflicts, and the victory 
Which attends them, lead to more ſolid and du- 


rahle ſatisfactions, than thoſe which felly and 
vice portrays the image of, they would miſcon- 


ceive the veſtrictions of morality, who perpetu- 
ally united the idea of 3 with that of a 


lnacrifice. 


We cannot fix our attention on the various 


Shjects of deſire which occupy the thoughts of 


men, without ſeeing clearly, that if they aban- 
doned themſelves, unreſtrained, to all their wild 
propenſities, they would often ſtray far from the 


| Rate of happineſs which forms the object of their 
wiſhes. Any of the bleſſings ſtrewed here and 


there in our path, cannot fill the void of life: 
Are they the gratifications of the ſenſes which 


Eaptivate us? Their duration is determined by 
our weakneſs ; and we cannot break looſe from 


the immutable limits oppoſed by nature. Are 
they the advantages .dependent on opinion that 


we look for, ſuch as honour and praiſe 3 or the 
exterior ſplendour, which fortune gives? You 
will ſoon perceive, that quickly after they are 


obtained the charm is flown; they reſemble Pro- 
teus in the fable, who only appeared a God at a 
diſtance. Men then have more need than is ſup- 
poſed of an intereſt independent of their ſenſes 
and imagination; and this intereſt we find 1 in the 
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In all times, in all: circumſtances, we have a 
chalet between good and evil: thus, virtue may 
be continually in a ſtate of action, and we may 
figd the application of it even in the moſt appa- 
rently indifferent relations of life, becauſe virtue 
only has the privilege of c — Ih little things 
to a great object; and chat it can only be encour- 
aged by conſcience, which, in accompanying all 
our actions and melivations, ſeems to' augment 
our exiſtence, and procure thoſe ſatisfactions 


which are not known to the crowd who do not 


act from principle. 

Senſual pleaſures, the defires of 'vanity;the - 
Jongings of ambition, would ſoon extinguiſh 
themſelves, if they were not fed by the continu- 


al activity of ſociety, which produces new ſcenes, 


and diſplays every moment ſome changes of de- 


oration. Virtue, ſatisfied with its views, has 


not need of a ſucceſſion of fimilar deſires; its 


paths are varied, but the end is ever the fame. 


We cannot fearch for the enj joyments of life in 
the ĩmaginary advantages of opinion, without al- 
lowing others to conſtruct the laws on which br 


happineſs is founded; and of courfe diſcord muſt 


reſult, which leaves. us a prey to every kind of 


emotion. Virtue has not any aſſociates in her 


counſels, ſhe judges herſelf of all that is good; 

and in this reſpect a virtuous man is the moſt 
independent of all beings, for it is from himſelf 
alone that he receives commands and expects 


approbation. Yes, the obſcure man, who does 


good in ſecret, is more maſter of his deſtiny, 
than the being ever will be who ſeems loaded 
with all the favours of fortune, and has need, 


chat faſhion and tranſient gratificgtion5come-to | 


determire 
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Aetermine bisptaſte. and-give Jaws: to his Mit, 
t enable him te enjoy them. 

The little paſſions!of the world, trying. to ren 
der zus happy, lead us on from one ilſuſion to 


another; and laſt beundary always appears at 


a diſtance.” Virtue, very different, has its re- 


compenſes within itſelf: it is nat in eyents ner 


in amoertain ſueceſs that it Places contentment ; 
at 22 in gur reſolution, in the calmnaſe 
which! accompanies it, and the ſecret ſentiment 
which precedes it. N. 

Recollection ever compoſes. the. principal hao- 
Pineſs of virtue, whilſt worldiy vanity is tor- 
mented by the remembrance of chat is gone for 
exer z and with iregard to the paſſions in general, 
he paſt is but a gloomy -ſhadow, out of which 

from timè to time, ſorrow and. remorſe. 

The intervals which occur between the ſtarts 


of violent. paſſions, are almoſt always filled by 
ſadneſs and apathy ; we, all know, abs a hae to 


the! laws of nature, that lively and ardent ſenſa- 
tions produce langour the moment the tumult is 
er. Virtue, in the enjoyment of thoſe . plea- 
ſures peculiar to itſelf, knows, nothing of thoſe 
emotions, becauſe all its principles are 


it alſo invites us continpally to ſet a juſt value on 
that bappimeſa which is, moſt; praper for us; it 


dictates its firſt laws in the boſom, of domeſtic 


life, and employs all its ſtrength to ſuſtain, by 


tho ties , our moſt ratioual and fimplecaf- 
| ee lch is che offepring \ dfirelivion.!; is 


a the greateſt uſe in delivering men from the 
, ets of doubt, by e. 
| 8e 


irregular: 
firm, and it acts round its own, centre; beſides, 
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eneral fyſtem of conduct, and above all, by 
ir fixed points to dire them, by telling 
them What to love, choofe, and do. Thus, 


whilſt men, carried away by their imagination, 
continually allowed that they are deceived. by . 
t 


phantoms, and lend the moſt glowing colours 


thoſe which have juſt eſcaped them, virtue ſets 
no value but on what it pofſeſſes, and knows not 


regret. It would ſeem, at the firſt glance, that 


the deſires and caprices of the imagination cannot 
agree with any kind of reſtraint ; however, it is 


not leſs true, that theſe trifling forerunners of 


our will have need of a guide, and often of a 418 
maſter; our firſt inclinations and ſentiments are 
frequently uncertain, weak, and wavering; it 


is of conſequence to our happineſs, tlrat this 


trembling ſtalk ſhould be fixed and ſupported; 
and ſuch is the ſervice virtue renders to the hu- 


man mind. 


ry 


| We ſee not any uniformity in the conduẽt of 
thoſe 


who are not influenced by motives of du- 
ty; they have too many things to regulate, tos 


many to decide about every inſtant, when conve- 


nience is their only guide; to ſimplify the ma- 
nagement of ourſelves, we ſhould fubmit to the 
government of a a le, which may be eaſily ß 
applied to moſt of our dellberations n — 
In ſhort, virtue has this great advantage, that 
it finds its happineſs in a kind of reſpec for the 


rights and claims of the different me of the 
community, and that all its ſentiments 
unite themſelves to the general harmony. The 


paſſions, on the contrary, are almoſt always hoſ- 


tile; the vain man deſires UP ſhould 
es them to 
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feel their infernerity ; ; the ambitious, that they 
clear of his purſuit 3 3 the imperious, that 
they bend to him. It is the fame of the differ- 
ent competitions, ; which an exceſſive love of 
ny praiſe, high -reputation, - or fortune, gives birth 
to; in the path they chooſe every one would 
wiſh to go alone, or advance before. all the reſt, 
and occupied about their own intereſt, they claſh 
inconſiderately with, thoſe of others. Virtue, 
very different in following its courſe, fears nei- 
ther . rivals nor ' competitors ;. it does not joſtle 
with any one, the road is ſpacious, and all may 
walk at their eaſe; it is an orderly alliance, of 
Which 'morality is the not, drawing together, 
dy the ſame motives and hopes held ir in common, 
that chain of duties and ſentiments which unite 
the virtues of men to the ideal model of all per- 
Fedtion. 
V.irtue, which guards us from the ſnares of 
our ſenſes, and checks our blind deſires, is be- 
idles the baſis of the moſt precious wiſdom ; but 
it is not the intereſt of a day, or the pleaſures of 
a moment, that it protects, it is-the whole of 
le, {that it takes under its ſuperintendency; it 
is, to Tpeak metaphorically, the vindicator of fu- 
turity, the e, rere of duration, and be- 
comes, to Ks, feelings, what foreſight is to the 
mind. We muſt then, with reſpect to private 
manners, conſider. virtue as a prudent friend, 
taught by he experience of all ages, who directs 
our ſteps, and never lets the dean waver, 
whoſe ſalutary light ought to guide them. Our 
tumultuous paſſions diſpute the honour of partak- 
ing the government: it is nec a” maſter 
| a zg ch proper limits, e e Who 
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ean keep in peace all theſe petty domeſtic ty- 
rants 3 which: reminds us of the image of Ulyf- 
ſes, arriving ſuddenly in the midſt of the hun- 
dred kings who had taken Ni of his P 
lace. 

Virtue, ſome will ſay, Ke in its judgments, 
and auſtere in its forms, would it not deprive us 
of the greateſt happineſs, the pleaſure of being 
beloved I reply, that virtue, in its moſt improv- 
ed ſtate, has not this character; I repreſent it to 
myſelf as a juſt ſentiment of order, far from ba- 
niſhing all other comforts, it leads to them: thus, 
benevolence and forbearance, which agree ſo well 
with human weakneſs; the ſocial ſpirit ſo conſiſ- 
tent with our nature; urbanity in diſcourſe and 
manner; that amiable expreſſion of a heart, 
which ſeeks to unite itſelf with others; all theſe 
qualities, very far from-being ſtrangers to virtue, 
are its attendants and. brighteſt ornament. 

- Virtue allies. itſelf to all the ideas which can 
give extent to our mind, and early in life accuſ- 
toms us to diſcern e and to ſacrifice fre- 
quently our preſent affections to diſtant conſide- 
rations it is, of all our ſentiments, that which 
carries us fartheſt out of ourſelves, and conſe- 
quently has the neareſt reſemblance with abſtract 
thinking. It is then, through the aſſiſtance of 
virtue, that a man acquires all his knowledge of 
his ſtrength and all his grandeur. - Vice, on the 
contrary, concentres us in a little ſpace it ſeems 
to be conſcious, of its own deformity, and fears 
all that ſurrounds it; it endeavours to fix on a 
ſingle object, on a ſingle moment, and would 
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I muſt ſtill add, that virtue, by uniting a mo- 
Ne to all our actions, and by directing towards 
an end all our ſentiments, habituates our mind to 
order, and juſtneſs of conception; and prevents 

oul wandering in too great a ſpace: thus I have 
22 thought, that it was not only by his vices, 
that an immoral man is dangerous in the admi- 
niſtration of ꝓublic affairs ; we ought'to fear him 
Alo. as unable to comprehend a whole, and for 
his avant of capacity to rally all his thoughts and 
direct them towards any general principle: every 
kind of harmony is unknown to him, every rule 
is become a burthen; he is buſy, but only by 
ſtarts; and it is by accident that a man, always 
verſatile, ſtumbles on what is right. 

It may then truly be ſaid, that morality ſerves 
2s ballaſt to our ſentiments, its aid enables us to 
go on without being agitated continually by the 
caprices of our imagination, without being oblig- 
d to turn back at che firſt appearance of an ob 
Kacle. . 

Voirtue then enlarges the mind, gives dignity 
to the character, and inveſts it with every thin 
becoming. Of all the qualities of men, the 1 
rare, the moſt apt to create reſpect, is, that ele- 
vation of thought, ſentiment, and marmers; that 
majeſtic conſiſtency of character which truth 
Alone can preſerve, but which the leaſt +17 wing 
tion, the Moſt trivial affection, would | 
cert or baniſh. This reſembles not pride, and 
ſtill leſs vanity, as one of its ornaments is, that 
i never ſeeks ſor the homage of others: the man 
gr with real dignity, is placed above even 

h judges ; he accounts not with them, he lives 

; aur der the government of his conſcience, cou 
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proud of ſuch a noble; ruler,” he dbes not with- 
for any. other dependence: but as this grandeur 


is entirely within himſelf, it ceaſes to exiſt, when 
he dictates to others what he expects from them ʒ 


it can only be reſtrained in its juſt limits by vir-- 


tues which do not pretend to dazzle. 

It is to the ſame principle, that men oe that 
noble reſpect ſor virtue, the moſt: graceful orna- 
ment of a great ſoul; owe to it alſo that 
ſimplicity in thinking and peaking, that happy 
habit of a: conſcience not in want of being on its 
guard. A man truly honeſt conſiders diſguiſe as 
d detractor, and deſires to appear as he really is; 
it is not his intereſt to conceal his weakneſſes, for 
in a generous heart they are almoſt always united 
to ſomething good; and perhaps frankneſs would 
have become the policy of his mind, if it had 
not been one of the qualities oß his character. 
There is, in every virtue, a kind of beauty 
which charms us without reflection: our moral 
ſenſa, when it is improved by education, is pleaſ- 
ed: with that ſocial harmony which. the ſentiments. 
of juſtiee pneſerves. Theſe enjoyments are un- 
known to men, whoſe ſelfiſhneſs renderathem in- 
| ſenſible to every kind of concord, and they: ap- 
pear to me to deſerve our contempt in one eſſen- 
tial point; it is, that they profit by the reſpect 
others have for order, without being willing to 
ſubject themſelves to the ſame rules, and — 
_ declaring publickly their intention; it ſeems to 


me, that, in this view, a defect of morality is 


indeed a breach of the laws of hoſpitality. 

In ſhort, talents, thoſe faculties of the mind 
which belong more immediately to nature, can 

never be app = to f things without the aid of 

: F'3 morality z, 
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| morality ; there is no other way of uniting the 


intereft of men, and of attaining their love and 


reſpect. Honeſty reſembles the ancient idioms, 
according to which you muſt know how to ſpeak, 
when you wiſh to be underſtood by the 


ty; and a language is never well known, but by 
conſtant practice. The underſtanding is ſome- 
times ſufficient to acquire an aſcendency in cir- 
cumſcribed relations; you there take men one by 
one; and you often engage them by proportion- 
ing yourſelf to their depth : but on a vaſt thea- 


tre, and principally in public adminiſtration, 


where we have need of captivating men in a bo- 


dy, it is neceſſary to ſearch for a band which will 
embrace all; and it is only by a union of talents 


and virtue that this chain can be formed. And 


when I ſee the homage paid by a nation to virtu- 


ous characters z when I remark the almoſt inſtinc- 
tive judgment which affiſts in diſcerning them; 
when I ſee that they praiſe and love only what 


they can connect to pure virtue, and noble in- 
tention, I return to my favourite ſentiment, and 


believe I recognize in theſe emqtions p 


a hand divine. 


After having tried te to give a feeble ſketch of 


the various recompenſes and different ſatisfactions 


which ſeem to appertain to regularity of princi- 


ples, and propriety of conduct, you will perhaps 


21k," if you have not a right to conclude from 
theſe reflections, that we can attach men to mo- 
rality by the mere motive of perſonal intereſt; 1 
have already mentioned,- that L intended to an- 


| _— ſuch 2 ages; pe the t time to do 
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"Virtue, in its moſt improved ſtate; virtue, 


ſuch as we have juſt repreſented, is not the work 


of a moment; it is neceſſary that it ſhould be 


called forth and . re by degrees; but 
it would be nipped 


lity, and who promote this cultivation by. thetr- 
commendations and eſteem. 


_ Beſides, it is not virtue only, but tent 


to different motives, which contributes to our 
happineſs. This obſervation is very important, 
and with pen facility you may be made to feel 
the full of it. res pe is generally 
reckoned the ſureſt ſource ble impreſ- 
ſions of which we are ſuſceptible bo but its charm 
would vaniſh, if it did not lead to ſome recom- 
penſe, if it did not ſhow, in perſpective, an in- 
creaſe of wealth, an enjoyment for our ſelf. love, 


a chance for fame, or ſome other advantages of 


which we are deſirous. Vainly, ſay ſome, that 
the exerciſe of our faculties is of itſelf a pleaſure; 
5 , becauſe that it offers to our view a 

prof} pects which ſucceed each other. But 
— + — 8 ſtrong motive to direct us 
to the right and make us ſet off ; our bark 
muſt de driven by the wind; in ſhort, every 
kind of labour 
this labour, 
de more favourable to ha 
idleneſs ; and this truth would ſtrike us ſtill more 
u we had ability to analyze a ſentiment with ſuf- 


F 4 ficienz 


en it firſt begins to un- 
fold itſelf, if we deſtroy the ſimple opinions 
which e to educate it, if we overturned the 
only end which can be perceived by all minds; 
and if we weakened the ſentiments which con- 
net it with thoſe who reſpect the laws of mora-- 
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ficient attention, to clearly the happi- 
neſs which is annexed to ja and employment, 
from that which neceſſarily relates to the end and 
to the motive of that action. 

_ "The reflections, which I have juſt made, may 
: be applied to virtue; we can eaſily, 1 in ſtudying 
its different effects, perceive, that it is an ex- 
cellent guide in the courſe of life; but we diſ- 


Cover, at the ſame time, that it has Seed ern 


as employment, of a ſpur, a ſimple encourage- 
ment on a par with our underſtanding : it is in 
religion that virtue finds this encouragement, and 
we ſhall not be able to ſeparate it from the mo- 
tives and hopes it preſents, without diſconcerting 
every connexion it has with human happineſs. - 
It will, be eaſy. to perceive the great benefit 
which muſt ariſe from morality; but at the ſame 
time it muſt be remarked, that to follow its dic- 
tates Fakes confidence. and firmneſs, knowledge 
and ſtrong powers of reflection are neceſſarily re- 
quired in the ſtudy. of ſo. compounded a truth: 
we are then in want of a, motive to. excite our 


Flrſt effort, which ſubjects us to ſelf-denial, and 


determines us to ſtruggle with courage againſt the 
dominion. of the —.— bee Sg 

In ſhort, even when, by the art of ſophiſtry, 
ſome. philoſophers have, at length, thrown into 
confuſion; the true principles of order and 1 — . 
.neſb z; when, by the force of addreſs, they ha 
led us to, donbt about the kind and degree * 
power which, it is neceſſary; to aſſign. to reli 

it hould not, however, be the legiflators ob * 
nation who ought to lend; an car to their 


tions. 
7 42 Metapbjtial 
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. Metaphyſical ſentiments. and ideas are not pro- 
per for Gatefman,. but in their own defence; to 
aſſt them to guard themſelves: from the e 
dency of brilliant errors, and to confirm the re- 
ſpect due to uſeful truths: but when. they have. 
to guide minds, when they wiſh. to. excite aCtivi-- 
ty, it is always, if they are wiſe, the moſt 

idea that they; will make uſe of; and they will 
be very careful not: to-deſpiſe thoſe habitual prin- 
ciples,; to which. time, ſtill more then knowledge, 
bas given a ſanction. Theſe are ſo many leſſons, 
which, long experience ſeams: to have gradually 
diſengaged. from every thing foreign to natural 
1 . ares, ne er. 
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.. ceflity,. have depoſited. their wills in the 1 

of an individual, and have thus erected i 

a/ perpetual. monument b e ſpirit of dif-. il 
cord and injuſtice, which has ſo frequently 5 "| 
reigned, amongſt men. It n true, that from 4 
Fs tine. NN 
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time to time they have wiſhed to recollect that 
they were, capable of knowing themſelves their 
true intereſt; but monarchs miſtruſting their 
„ have taken care to  fortify the 
ſprings of authority, by ſurrounding themſelves 
With ſtanding armies; and they have only left 
them the power of being diſguſted with ſlavery: 
foldiers and taxes have ſupported each other; 
and through the aſſiſtance of this correſponding 
action, they have become maſters and directors 
of every thing. How much good and evil de- 
pend on them? We then neceffarily wiſh them 
to poſſeſs a vigorous morality, proportioned to 
their immenſe duties; but what force will your 
morality have, if os perceive at laſt, that it is, 
not ſupported by a divine ſanction ; if they con- 
-fidervit as a human inſtitution, which they have 
power to break, and which they are in the habit 
of modifying ? At leaſt they wilt have the liber- 
ty, like other men, to examine if their private 
intereſt agrees with that of the public, and their 
conduct will depend on the reſult of this calcu- 
4 — 
I. will acknowledge,' that zt the point of ele- 
vat, on, where kings find themſelves placed, they 
ought not to be acquainted with thoſe paſſions 
ich proceed from our petty competitions ; but 
bow many other ſentiments have they not to, re- 
preſs? And with what celerity it is neceſſary to 
do it; ſince they do not experience any. con- 
track con, they are not, like us, obli ed t xe- 
flect and conũder ! Beſides, though ſovereigns 
are ſuppoſed to be ſlieltered by their ſituation, 
om the irritations of ſelllove, al from the 
leſires of fortune and advancement, they are not, 


,  Kewevery 2 1 every paſſion 1 4 
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kind; it is towards other princes that they feel 
them; and envy,” ambition, and revenge, be- 
come often very dangerous, as they affociate 
with theſe paſſions thoſe of the —. they go- 
vern, by means of a war. Teo then chat, freed 
from religious ties, and fure of not accounting 
with any body, they would find morality a very 
ingenious invention, to render the maintenance 
of public order more eaſy, and to preſerve the 
ſubordination which ſecures their power; but 
would not acknowl ſuch a maſter for thein- 
ſelves, and would diſpenſe with warns fu we ts ; 
dictates. 1 
Tou will fay, undoubtedly, that a —ͤ—— 
king would be recompenſed by the applauſe of 
bis ſubjects: but I have already ſhown, that the 
influence of public opinion would be very weak, 
if the principles of morality, which ſerve to —— 


this opinion, were not ſupported by 
We could 3 o obſerve, that eulogiums — 5 


plauſe, homage ſo encouraging to private — 4 
have not an equal power over princes, who can- 
not, like individuals, conſider this fuffrage as an 
earneſt, or forerunner of exaltation ; it is by the 
_ continual view, of the advantages and - triumphs + 
of others, that the defire of refpect and diſtinc- 
tion is continually kept alive; and it may, per- 
| haps, proceed a little from the ſtimulation of 
| envy, or at leaſt from thoſe jaring pretentions, 
and from thoſe ſtruggles of ſelf· love, of which 
ſociety alone is the theatre. Princes without 
| rivals are not ſubject to the ſame impreſſions; 
ö aud the flattery they have ſo early imbibed, and 
X _ the praiſes which are laviſhed on them from the 
ene e eater DER» 
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Jef ſenſible to deſerved: applauſe ;. in: ſhort, this 
exaggerated: praiſe ſoon becomes a dull monoto- 
ny, which extinguiſhes, by its uniformity, that 
emulation wet. a juſt homage” ſometimes in- 
b 
too much on the power of publie opi- 
nion, if we were to conſider it as a check able 
ö rp! e eee 
| © wes now make an eſſential remark: thoſe 
wiv 'furround: a monarch, often miſlead his 
judgment by thes nature and the application of 
the eulogiums which they laviſh on him. The 
praiſe of men, in a monarchy, always has a taint 
of ſlavery: thus, in ſuch countries, a look, a 
ren e e ellos: e 
fbr an inſtant, the diftance that ſeparates: him 
from bis fubjocts; delights them; and their en- 
tłruſiaſm in thoſs moments ſerves. to perſuade 
the monarch, that it is ſufficient for him to 
ſmile, to render his people happy: dangerous: il- 
luſton, fad effect of ſervility: in ſhort; in conſe- 
quence of the character which is impreſſed! by 
am habitual yoke, men are with exalt- 
ing —— are obliged 
to ſubmit; they love to fee their ſervile com- 
panions multiplied; and as the greater part of 
them have ſeldom amy acceſt to tile prince, va- 
oi perſuades them, that in e Lp nr to partake 


the royal grandeur, they a kind of 
— witlllit; therefore, without 


whether it will be more in the power of the ſo- 
vertign to make them happy, when by enlarg- 

ing his Gominions, he ſtialbhave more fubjects, 
4 #30 ax — 1 
rate, 
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| brate, above all, the conquering. warrior, and 


thus invite princes to prefer the purſuit of military 
glory to every other; and, as the multitude can 
quickly, comprehend. this kind of merit; as the 
gaining of a battle is a ſimple idea, eaſily con- 
ceived by men of every condition and turn of 
mind, it happens, by this — 1 
triumphs are the moſt hi 
that men, on account 30 can ande 
ry other failure, broken treaties, violated. — 44 
alliances abandoned In ſhart,, ſuch is the mad 
folly of our praiſe, that the tranquillity. of the 
ſtate, the repoſe of the people, the mild benefits 
of peace, appear no more than the laſt conſequence 
of the labours and the ſucceſs of a monarch; and 
even hiſtory frequently repreſents this fortunate 
time, as the days of obſcurity in e 
of blood and carnage are educated; kings, diſ- 
contented with their deſtiny, are warriors through 
ambition, and happy by the victories, to which 
we annex our firſt honours, and dhe mot noble 
wreaths of fam. 

1 thus, however, that che prevai opi- 
nians and, the rumour of renown, can 
times deceive princes, though inconſiſtent. with 
the inftruftions of morality. and the legiſlation of 
pre, which. point out the true intereſt of the 
people as the firſt object of a ſovereign's- anxious 
ſolieitude ; and inſtead of a ſounding name, and 
dazzling qualities, enforce thoſe requiſite to form 
. 2 4 — 
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Let us confider, however, the influence. the 
opinion of the world will have on ſovereigns, in 
directing only our views towards the interior 
functions of adminiſtration. An eſſential ob- 
ſer vation preſents itſelf at firſt to the mind: it 
is, that the thirſt for glory is eſpecially felt when 
a great abuſe is to be reformed, and when we 
can hope to make regularity fücceed to com- 
fuſionʒ but when this tad taſk is fulfilled, and that 
it is only neceſſary to preſerve: and ſupport what 
is good, the love of renown has not ſufficient 
-aliment, and it is then that the virtue of princes 
becomes the only faithful guardian of the public 
intereſt. A reign, ſuch as we have formed an 
idea of, would carry away from the following 
ones every ſubject of dazzling ſplendour; and 
it would be neceſſary that . troubles and 
| fears re-animated the ſentiment of admiration, 


* * it its ancient eſcendency: and origins! 


We should bs able alſo, aud c picture 
"would be very different, to figure to ourſelves 
a period, when, by the ſucceſſide degradation 
of character, the opinion of the public would no 
longer indicate the way to fame, nor reſound 
to excite ambition; the recompenſes it offers 
would not be a motive ſufficiently powerful to 
influence men. Thus, in a country, in a me- 
4 tropolis, where covetouſneſs ſeemed: triumphant, 
where every body would appear to 22 that 
fortune which is only acquired by intrigue, and 
the vices of thoſe who beſtow it, reſpe er the 
real intereſt of the people, and attention to 
Ughten their b would no longer pur- 


chaſe renown. In like manner, in 1 
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where deſpotiſm reit 8 
cuſtomed to 4 chemſelves before power; 

they would acknowledge no other N 

ſhould not there be able to acquire a contenpo 

rary fame by elevation of character, by tem 


ing with wiſdom the exerciſe of authority, 00 


allowing the citizens to enjoy that degree of free- 
dom, Which does not degenerate into licentiouſ- 
neſs. It is then morality, and morality alone, 
which comes at all times, and in all cireumſtan- 


ces, to reſiſt the revolutions of habit and opi- 


nion, of which hiſtory furniſhes . mag: 
of which men are ever ſuſceptible. 

L ought not to neglect another very i 
conſideration ; princes, by the elevation of hel 
rank, and influence on the national manners, 
find "that they are in that ſituation, 
where one is more called to direct the reigning 


opinion, than to receive inſtruction and encou- 
ragement from it; thus we are impelled to wiſh, 


"that a monarch ſhould have principles which 
flow from his heart, and which depend on his 


reflections, from which be may be able to de- 


rive, at all times, a force properly his own, a 
natural courage. It is neceſſary for a prince to 
inveſtigate decide on his own conduct; and 
; a ſublime morality ſhould nouriſh in his heart an 


ideal model of N with which he can 
continually the opinions of the world 
, and the private ju of his conſcience. 


In ſhort, "ad this laſt reflection which T . 


E wall n apply in a general manner, to the pre- 
remarks ; the opinion of, the public, the 


2 Em omplaints of the- people, are ſometimes a 


while"in'reathing. the prince; they ring = 
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the kingdom before. he hears. the rumour. ;. they 
=D Ls ls 2 52 


—. attribut del commotions to private 
| ers, and geg the name of cabal to a juſt 


is. often, asc — N | 52 


| ns CENT 
utility thoſe 


the different orders of the ſtate, their corruꝑti- 
ans axe. propagated, and their. dangerous influ- 


ence ſpreads to a great diſtance. Attacked, ne- 


W e they become ſtill more 


miſchie vaus 
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_ miſchievous. in their means of warding off dan- 
ger, for deſpairing of diſguiſe a the atten- 
tive eyes of a whole people, they turn their ad- 
dreſs againſt the prince; they ſtudy, they pry 
into his weakneſſes, and artfully encourage thoſe 
which may [page or cover the defects of their 
character; they apply themſelves, at the fame 
time, to adorn immorality with every grace which 
can render it amiable, and they endeavour to 
| make virtue hateful, by delineating it as auſtere, 
imperious, unſociable, and almoſt incompatible 


| with our morals and manners: it is thus that mi- 


niſters, not. reſtrained by principles, occaſion. 
not only the miſery of a country whilſt their in- 
fluence laſts, but they poiſon. the ſource of pub- 
lic felicity, by weakening. in the monarch his 
ſentiments of duty, diverting his good diſpoſiti- 
ons, and diſcouraging, if I may 5 ſo, his natu- 
ral virtues. 

In ſhort, the picture which I have juſt drawn 
will produce another important obſervation: the 
prince, after having wandered out of the path. 
of true glory, may a when he pleaſes, to 


the love of virtue and greatneſs; all the avenues 


are open to him, all hearts ready to welcome 
him, we have an inclination to love him, and de- 
ſire to eſteem him, whom fate has placed at the 
head of the nation; and who, inveſted with the 
majeſty which. he borrows from a long train of 
anceſtors, exhibits himſelf ſurrounded by all the 
enchantments ef a diadem; we adopt with 

ſure any interpretation which can excuſe his a 


duct; we impute to ill counſels, the faults, which | 


he has committed; and we are n enter 


ee e e colnet af eſteem and 
bope. 
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hope. It i is not the ſame with miniſters ; a like 


indul en is not due to them, becauſe they can- 
not throw the blame on others, and all their ac- 
tions proceed from themſelves; when they have 
8 loſt the opinion of the public, their depra- 
vity will increaſe daily; becauſe, to maintain 
| their poſt they are obliged to redouble their i in- 
_ trigues and diffſimulation. 
5 have maturely reflected: the religion of 
princes, of miniſters, of government in gene- 
ral, is the firſt ſource of the happineſs o the 
people; we deſpiſe it, becauſe it is not our in- 
vention, and we often. give the preference to 
thoſe artifices of the mind, which ſeduce us as 
being our on work; and perhaps they are 


wanted, after having loſt ſight of this ſure and 


| faithful guide, this companion of true genius, 
which, like it, prefers eaſy and fimple means. 

Yes, this exalted virtue, " reſernblin ſuperior 
abilities, rejects equally thoſe weak reſources and 
inventions, which derive not their origin from 
an elevated ſentiment or grand thought, ra 
whilſt one obliges a ſtateſman to reſpect honout 
juſtice, and truth, the other diſcovers the union 
of theſe principles with the juſt means which 
ſtrengthen authority, and with the true g gory 
and durably ſucceſs of polities; in ſhort, 

one renders him anxious about the happineſs of 
the people, the other ſhows how, from the 56. 
- ſom of this happineſs, they would ſee riſe inſen- 


ſibly an agreement of intereſts and of wills, of 


_ Whoſe extenſive uſe we are ſtill ignorant. 
If we wiſh to dwell a moment on the private 
. happineſs of princes, we ſhall readily perceive, 
ot they have a real want of the encouragement 
; religion 
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religion affords. Their diſtinguiſhed authority 
appears, indeed, to their mind, a fingular privi- 
lege; they believe this power ſhould extend to 
every thing, and they indiſereetly endeavour to 
accelerate the moments of enjoyment; but as 
they cannot change the law of nature, it hap- 
pens, that in delivering themſelves up to every 
thing which ſeduces their imagination, they ex- 
perience as quickly the ſad langour of indiffer- 
ence, and the oppreſſion of apathy. . 

Kings, in the-exerciſe of their intellectual fa 
culties are expoſed to the fame extremes; provi- 
dence having placed them on the pinnacle of 
fortune, they conſequently have not been led 
from one view to. another, and know not thoſe 
gradations which actuate their ſubjects in the 
name of vanity, ſelſ- love, or fortune.— Alas. 
we obey ſo quickly, and their deſires are ſo ſoon 
gratifled, that their taſte and inclinations cannot 
be renewed with the quickneſs neceſſary to ena- 
ble them to fill the irkſome void which ſo fre- 
quently occurs. If the magnificent end which 
religion offers were to be obſcured, and if, 
henceforth, we were to conſider it as a allacious 
illuſion, unworthy of our attention, kings would 
ſoon attain to that term when the future would 
appear to their mind a barren ere 
ſpace without colour or form. 

The numerous duties of princes, undoubtedly, 
afford a continual ſource of ſatisfaction; but it 
is neceflary that they ſhould be able to connect all 
their obligations to a grand idea, the only one 
which can conſtantly animate this actions and 
thoughts, Who have need of neither favour nor 
ieee from their fellow creatures. 18 
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hom much wnuld it contribute to their happineſs 
- ſometimes, to imagine themſelves. between. this 
World, in which they are w of their own 
power, and that as — 3. the ſub- 
lime contemplation rent which would carry them, 
with a new charm, to the exerciſe of their au- 
thority] What pleaſure then would flow from 
this authority, the ſource of ſo much good !— 
What , pleaſure would they not find in more 
cloſely imitating the divine beneficence, the moſt 
comfortable of all ideas, and what a moment 
for him, when particularly conſcious of the pre- 
ſence of the exalted friend of the Whole human 
race, he ſhould be able to reflect, in: the morn- 
ing, on the people he was going to make happy, 
and in the evening, on thoſe he had actually 
done good to. What a difference between theſe 
delicious moments, .whoſe influence the nation 
feels, and whoſe inſignificant levees, only known 
to courtiers, in which the monarch is the ſpecta- 
cle, and taſtes the ſad pleaſure of ſeeing ſo many 
men cringing before his own image. What a 
difference, even between theſe rapturous ſenſa- 
tions, and thoſe raiſed by flattery, or: the daz- 
zling parade which ſurrounds him, in the midſt 
— which: he cannot diſcern himſelf, whether 
he is a t man, or only a 
In — we ought to 1 that the 

more extenſive the horizon, which opens before 
ſovereigns, the greater is the number 1 — 
preſented to their reflections, the more „ af 
feel the want of that ſuſtaining power 
nitely; ſuperior to their own ſtrength : 
conſcious of the diſproportion which exiſts * 
tucen the extent of their authority and the 


means 
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means entruſted to human nature; and it is only 


by ſupporting themſelves againſt that myſterious 


pillar, got 0> by religion, that they can be firm, 
and conſider without affright, that providence 
has called them to regulate and direct the deſti- 
ny of a whole empire. It was when profoundly 
meditating on the-exiſtence-of a God, reflecting 
on the influence and various relations of ſuch a 
d thought, that Marcus Aurelius diſcovered 
all the extent of his duties, and felt, at the ſame 
time, the courage and the will to fulfil them. 
The happy and conſtant agreement of his ac- 
tions and principles made his reign an illuſtrious 
example of wiſdom and m : 
We muſt confeſs, that it is to virtue ſupported 
by every ſentiment which it imprints on the hu- 
man heart, that we ſhould wiſh to confide the 
_— depoſite of public happineſs; this alone 
_— and vigilant, furpaſſes the _ | 
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An Objeftion drawn from the Wars and from th 
Cominations which Religion has given riſe to. | 


c „ 


T SHALL preſent, at firſt, this objection in 
all its force, or rather I will not ſeek to 
weaken it; it would be needleſs to recal to the 
memory of men all the evils that have happened 
during a long ſeries of years, with which we 
have reaſon to reproach the blind and ſavage zeal 
of religious fanaticiſm. Every one has preſent 
to his mind thoſe multiplied acts of intolerance 
which have ſullied the annals of hiſtory; every 
one knows the ſcenes of diſcord, of war, and 
fury, which theological controverſies have cauſed 
amongſt men; they have been informed of the 


fatal conſequences which theſe enterprizes have 


brought in their train, and which the rare vir- 
tues of a great king have not been able to juſtify. 
In ſhort, to maintain, in all ages, a remem- 


brance of the fatal abuſes which have been com- 


mitted in the name of the God of peace, it 
would be ſufficient to deſcribe thoſe direful days, 
when ſome different tenet produced a ſentence of 
proſcription, and the frightful ſignal of the moſt 
cruel frenzies. | 
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It is thus then, that in all times, by an abſurd 
' tyranny, or by a ferocious enthuſiaſm, triumphs | 
have been contrived for the eager detractors of 
religion. Let us examine, however, if the de- 
ductions that they wiſh to draw from theſe errors 
of the human mind, are founded on reaſon and 
juſtice. 1 
7 I ſhall not ſtop to obſerve, that religion has of- 
tener been the pretext, than the true motive, of 
the unhappy convulſions of which it appears at 
preſent the ſole origin ; or ſtop to recal the vari- 
ous Political advantages, which could only ariſe 
from ſuch a grand principle of action; thoſe au- 
guſt teſtimonies are commemorated in hiſtory : I 
mall only borrow the ſupport of reaſon, and 
ſhall bound my difcuffion to a few fimple reflec- 
Do you think, that by relating the different 
abuſes of authority we could prove the advantage 
of anarchy ? Could we decry every ſpecies of ju- 
riſprudence, by recounting all the ills which have 
been produced by chicane ? Should we be able to 
throw an odiĩum on the ſciences, by recalling all 
the fatal diſcoveries which are owing to our re- 
ſearches ? Would it be proper to ſtifle every kind 
of ſelf-love and activity, by reciting the different 
crimes which covetouſneſs, pride, and ambition 
have given rife to? And ought we, then, to de- 
fire to annihilate religion, becauſe fanaticiſm has 
made an inſtrument of it to diſtreſs the human” 
ſpecies ? All theſe queſtions are fimilar, and all 
ſhould be reſolved in the fame manner: thus we 
may ſay with reſpe&t to them, that in all our in- 
tereſts and paſſions, it is by acquired h 
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IS 7 Ge Þ 9 139 & 7 — 8 . 25 | F 
and the light of reaſon, that right is ſeparated 
from wrong; but we ought never to confound. 


their proximity with a real identity. . 
Fanaticiſm and religion have not any connex- 


ion, though very often theſe ideas are found unit- 


ed. It is not the worſhip of the common Father 
of men; it is not the morality of the goſpel, 


whoſe precepts lead to goodneſs and forbearance, 
which inſpires the Wir of perſecution; we ſhould 


attribute it to a blind madneſs, reſembling all 


thoſe wild errors and crimes which diſhonour hu- 


manity. But ſince, at preſeut, the exceſſes to 


which men abandon themſelves do not induce us 


to condemn, as a misfortune, all the ſentiments 


of which the criminal paſſions are only the ex- 
treme, why do we with to refuſe religion the 
- gratitude which is its due, becauſe ſometimes it 


has given birth to hatred and unhappy diviſions ? 
It would be . egg to remark, that in- 

tolerant zeal is, of all the errors of the human 
mind, that on which the progreſs of our know- 
ledge appears to have had moſt influence. In 


fact, whulit fanaticiſm, gradually weakened, ſeems 
0 be now verging to its decline, the diſorders 


/ 


connected with the common paſſions of ambi- 


tion, love of wealth, the thirſt of pleaſure, re- 
main in all their force. However, what ſenti- 
ment, What predominant idea, has a greater claim 


40 pardon for its miſtakes than devotion ? By 


What an infinite number of benefits the pure ſpi- 

rit of religion makes amends for the abuſes which 
ſpring from the; falſe interpretation of its pre- 
cepts. It is to this ſpirit, -as we have ſhown, 


taat men owe the ſtability of public order and _ 


* 


\ 
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rm principles of juſtice: it procures the indi- 
gent the ſuccours of charity, and virtue its en- 
couragement ; oppreſſed innocence its only re- 
fuge; and ſenſibility its deareſt hopes. Yes, the 
pure ſpirit of religion ſurrounds us on every fide, 
it makes the charm of ſolitude, the band of ſoci- 
ety, che invigorator of intimate affections z and 
can we calumniate it and with to deſtroy. it, on 
recollecting the tyrannic opinions of fome prieſts 
and 3 whoſe principles and conduct we 
now deteſt | 

I ſhall further remark, and aſk why men de- 
nounce a ſentence of reprobation againft religion, 
and give as the motive, the ancient wars of 
which it has been the origin; whilſt they never 
conteſt the importance of commerce, though ri- 
vers of blood have been continually ſhed for the 
ſmalleſt advantage on this account? Can they be 
to miftaken in their judgment, as to compare a 
few pecuniary advantages, which one political 
ſtate never enjoys, but at the expence of ano» 
ther, with thoſe, as precious as they are univer- 
ſal, * which religion is the origin and ſup- 


In ſhort, among the various arguments that 
are employed to attack theſe opinions, the moſr 
frivolous, undoubtedly, is that which derives all 
its force from the errors and faults of which the 
preſent times do not furniſh any example. What 
ſhould we ſay if, at the moment when a ſuperb 
edifice was firm on its foundation, we ſhould be 
exhorted to level it with the ground, by a relation 
of all the accidents. its erection occaſionedꝰ 
Throwing then a painful retroſpect on the pe- 
riod of hiſtory, when 8 was made the pre- 

| tent 
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tent of wars andeeruelty 3 let us oppoſe 8 
turn of thoſe ſ- ſrenes, let us oppoſe to 
the ſpirit of intolerance all the force of wiſdom, 
and the inſtructions of that religion which they 
pretend to ſerve Op. z blind zeal. But far from 
freeing us from the reſpect which we owe to ſuch 
ſalutary opinions, which mien have abuſed, let us 
take advantage of OG. as, a new defence 
againſt racy. of our: imaginations, 

the forprites of our paſſions Rate eee 
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Another Obection examined. -The Sabbath. 


” 


0 not. intend. to place among the 'objec- 
I tions. I ought to diſcuſs nor in the number 
of arguments, that it is important to examine, 
the various opinions on ſuch and ſuch parts of re- 
ligious worſhip, nor the diffieulties raiſed againſt 
the adoption of ſome dogmatic notion, thought 
eſſential by ſome, and conſidered with indiffe- 
rence by others: It is not a treatiſe of controver- 
ſial theology which I with to compoſe; and it is 
ſtill leſs the doctrines of one icular church, 
which I would. oppoſe to that of another; all of 
them connect morality to the commands of a Su- 
preme Being; they all of them ſee in the public 
worſhip the reſpectful expreſſion of a ſentiment 
of love and gratitude towards the Author of 
Nature. Thus, thoſe who might think they 
perceived ſome imperfeCttions in the fyſtem, or in 
the forms of | worſhip, adopted in a nation, ſhould + © 

not uſe this objection to diſpute the utility of re- 
ligion, ſince the reflections, which have been juſt 
made on its importance, may be applied equally 
to the doctrines of all countries, and the princi- 
ples of every ſect. | 
| G2 I hall 
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I I ſhall dwell then on the only difficulty which 
interel; without diſtinction, the different rhli- 
-gions of. Euro 

The eſtabliſhment of public 1 tos the 
neceſſity of conſecrating at leaſt one day in eve- 
ry week, occaſions, ſay ſome, a ſuſpenſion of la- 
bour too frequent; and this ſuſpenſion injures 
the ſtate, and diminiſhes the reſources of the 


People. 
may at firſt obſerve, that Tuch ohjections 
would appear very weak, if compared with the 
advantages which men owe to religion! An 
increaſe of wealth can never outweigh order, 
3 and happineſs. But I muſt go further 
to prove, that a day of reſt, devoted amongft us 
to public worſhip; cannot injure the political 
ſtrength; and that ſo far from being contrary to 
the intereſts of the people, it protects and fa- 
wurs them and as I irvariably prefer ſach 1 inte- 
reſts to all others, I ſhall begin by demonſtrat- 
ing, in. en propofi-. 
We could be miſtaken if we thought, that 
in a given ſpace· of time, men forced, by the in- 
equality of conditions, to live by cheir labour, 
. -would, by obferving the precepts of religion, 
better RO PPT be if they were not obliged to 
reſt from labour one day in every week. © 
It is neceflary, in order to perceive this truth, 
to examine, firſt, what is now the meaſure of 
wages; it is not an exact proportion between la- 
bour and its reward. In fact, if we conſulted 
only the light of reaſon and equity, no one, 1 
believe, would dare to decide, that the moſt 
ſcanty necefſaries is the juſt price of fatiguing and 


) 
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labour, which commences at the dawn, 
and does not finiſh till the ſetting of the tun : 
we ſhould not be able to maintain, that in the 
midſt of his enjoyments, and in the boſom of lux- 


125 


urious idleneſs, the rich ought not to grant any 
bother retribution to thoſe who ſacrifice their time 


and ftrength to increaſe their revenue and multi- 
ply their enjoyments. 


would ſee all his riches. vaniſh, if numerous la- 
bourers did not come to rate his eſtate, and 
carry into his ftore-houfe the fruit of damen p 
but, as the number of men without 
immenſe, their concurrence; and the 

need that they have to labour for a he prfing 
obliges them to receive the aw from him who 
can, in the boſom of eaſeg wait quietly for their 
ſervices; and it reſults from this habitual relation 
between the rich and poor, that the wages for 


hard labour are conftantly reduced to the moft 


ſcanty allowance, that is to ſay, to what is 0 


ſufficient -to-ſaivfy their daily and indiſpenſable 


wants. 
This Py Ivy onee ſettled, 1 it were poſſible, 
that, by a revolution in our nature, men could 


live and preſerve their ſtrength without alloting | 


every day ſome hours to repoſe and ſleep, it is 


beyond doubt, that the work of twenty hours 
would be ed tor the ye wages AGE grant 


ed for twelve. 


Or, by an efnilation,: agreeing wi the by- 
Pegs have juſt 2s ſuppoſe that a 


. | G3 | moral 


— 


It is not then by the prin- 
ciples of common ſenſe or reflection, that the wa- 
ges of the generality have been fixed; it is a 
compact eſtabliſhed by power, a yoke towhich the 
weak muſt fubmit. The poſſeſſor of a vaft domain 


3 
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moral revolution permitted labourers to work the 
ſeventh day, they would conſequently, in a ſhort 
time, require of them the extraordinary labour 
at the former rate; and this levelling would take 
place through the gradual diminution of the price 
of labour. The claſs of ſociety, which, in ex- 
erting its power, has regulated the preſent wa- 
ges, not according to reaſon and equity, but ac- 
Tdording to the neceſſities of the labourers, 
quickly diſcern its own. intereſt; and. that when 
4 day more was paid for, the people could bear = 
diminution of the ſeventh part of their 
Wehe in their old ſtate. Thus, ' though 
2 hange had thoroughly taken place, all 
Hoſe who live by labour would think that they 
| Had. acquired a new reſource ; yet they would 
| ſoon! be brought to their former condition; for it 
3s the fame with ſocial order as with the law of 
equilibrium in nature, which combines ranks and 
places, every thing re the immutable 
1 ke the pro of —— after having been 
| Men, id. rty, 
Fore time deceived, would only get an increaſe oi 
work by the abolition of the Sabbath ; and.as. this 
truth does not preſent itſelf naturally to the 
mind, we ought to conſider, as an eſſential ſer- 
vice of religion, it having ſecured the greater 
nutuber of men from a degree of oppreſſion, to 
which they would have run blindly, if they had 
| been at liberty to make a choice. 
Abe daily labour of one claſs of ſociety furpaſ 
6 the reaſonable meaſure of its. ſtrength, and 
- baſtens the days of decripitude; it was then ab- 
ſolutely neceffary that the cuſtomary courſe of 
+ mg de ſhould be, As a time, aig => . 
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but as the people, preſſed by Wants of every kind, 
are expoſed to be ſeduceti hy the ſlighteſt appear-- 
ance of advantage, it was further neceſſary to 
their happineſs, that the interruption of their fa- 
tigues fixed. by a religious duty, appeared not to 
hem the voluntary ſaeriſice of fortune, and did - 
not leave in them any regret. In ſhort, they are 
pleaſed when they think of (thoſe days of reſt, 
Which produce a little alteration in their manner 
of living; and they, require that alteration, not 
to be deprefied by a contingal train and repetition 
25 the fame occupations. ; Thus, were you to a- 
ert artfully, that the people are not as comfort - 
: „ as during the week, it would 
de at leaſt trug, what one is ſoftened. by the e 
peRation. of the other; there are people ſo 4 
vretched, and probably, on that account, 
dounded are their deſires, that the moſt trifling 
variety is a ſubſtitute for hope. It . 
that the hearts of the common people may be 
ſometimes cheered with the thought of being 
once a week dreſſed like their ſuperiors ; when 
are abſolute maſters of their time, and can 
end! r . IU. 1 ak 


Theſe, ak ren 19 8 * 

egen refleion _ very en | in the 16 
e, tive ie hp, for . — — have been per- 
| 25 to Wo Paris, of a Sunday. We ſee this publicly 
e e ies Briggs; which is building over the Seine, av if 
a work of mere convenience was in ſuch: haſte, that the laws 
_ ſhould, be diſpenſed with to accelerate its execution. The la- 
bourers, ſome "will ſay, are glad to 5 ain.a day every week. 
Undoubtedly, becauſe they fee o preſent inſtant, they 
Hate reaſon to think ſo; but it is tep of government to 

conſider, in a more We ede point of view, the in 
of the people, of that part of ſociety, e or fo 
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I muſt now examine Wes ſccond propcſitzon 
which have mentioned. wn ice ds 

Jou have made obvious, ſans will ſay, that 
an augmentation of the days of labour vod oc- 
caſion a reduction of the wages allowed for it, 
we may then reaſonably. aſk, if this reſult would 
not favour commerce, and contribute, in ſome 
reſpect, to increaſe the political ſtrength? Un- 
doubtedly you may conſider under this point of 
view, the diminution of the reward of induſtry 
but the political ſtrength being always a relative 
idea and derived from compariſons with other 
ſtates, this ſtrength can never be augmented or 
diminiſhed by a circumſtance common to all the 
countries of Europe. Were à barbarous ambiti- 
on to aboliſh in one ſtate the Sabbath, the aboli- 
tion would probably procure it a degree of ſupe- 
riority, if it was the only one that adopted ſuch 


| - achange;-but-as ſoon as others followed their ex- 


ample, the advantage would diſappear. | Howes 
ver, the fame arguments ought to ſerve to con- 
vince us, that thoſe countries, where the inter. 
vals of inaction occur oftener, have neceſſarily a 
political diſadvantage, with regard to —_— 
where Sunday and afew ſolemn. feaſts are 
N days of reſt preſcribed by government. 

We may conclude from theſe obſervations, that 
1⁰ far from finding fault with religion for appoints 
ing a day of reſt, devoted; every week to public 
worthip, WE ought: to acknowledge with prefers, , 


limited i in its MY 01S} and the church ſhould « examine a « 

If the fudden alteration of a practice ſo ancient, may not 

kiſe to an idea, that the ſpirit of 7 is feeble. 6 
the nations where this en have the rene 
are for the Babbath. - qr ay 31800 11 5 q 
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that fuch an inſtitution ie à benevolent act, ex- 
tended to the moſt numerous claſs of the Miib⸗ 
tants of; tlie earth, the moſt deſerving our conſi- 
deration und protection y from which we | i 

much; and return ſo little: towards that un- 

tunate claſs, whoſe youth and maturity the 
rich profit by, and abandon them when the hour 
is come, when they have no more e 
R e | 
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IT 1s not b GMcient; ha Gt are per- 

ſuaded of the influence of religion on the 
— — and happineſs of men; they rw, to 
make uſe of. proper means to maintain this ſalu- 
tary action; and, of courſe, every part of public 
worſhip becomes of the greateſt importance. 
Educated in a religion, thought by ſome to ap- 
proach nearer the * of dviſtianity, JO 

3 
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as it has adopted: ſeverat principles by no means 
| conſonant wich the Catholic faith, it would be 
unwiſe in me to- diſcuſs any of the 
which divide the — 1 Gould do 
without any aceruing it, ſo much 

are we diſpoſed to refer to early prejudices, the 
ideas which ave moſt intimately blended with the 
ſentiments. and feeling — we like to take 
à general view, and this method agrees with our 
indolence; but it leads us often aſtray. I think, 
however, that the minds of the people are now 
fufficiently enlightened, to permit me to adviſe 


he ſuperiors of both church and ſtate, to exa- 


mine attentively, if it is not full time to make 
more uſe of the vulgar tongue, and if we are 
not warned, dy the preſent depravity of morals, 
to alter the manner of an divine Arbe 
at „ | 
It is only durin eee ak 
that the prieſt 91 Ks eſſes to. country people ſome 
words of exhortation in their own language; it 
was natural to conſider this moment as the moſt 
proper to diſpoſe the mind to reſpect and atten- 
tion z but perhaps, even the pomp of an auguſt 
ceremony, by attracting ſtrongly the imagina- 
tion, withdraws the generality from the import- 
ance of the other parts of divine worſhip; and 
 * it- frequently: happens in country places, that 
Naar, people go out of the church duri 7 N 
ſermon, aud return at the moment of 


tion. 
Itlink alſo, that public prayers ſhould abways 
be in the vulgar tongue, and they might eaſily 
* made intereſting. and affecting, as there are 


. — diſcourſes n, 3 


N ” 


FR 


more with human weakneſs; and as our wants 
and anxieties may be made uſe of to raiſe 
us towards the Supreme Being, the beſt en 
bands might be choſen to win the multitude. 
I muſt obſerve beſides, that part of the coun- 
try people, eſpecially in harveſt time, and other 
ſeaſons, when the huſpandman is particularly bu- 
ſy, aflſiſt Ro at early maſs, and then they ſee but 
a part of the religious ceremonies. And, if 
the practiee and liberty of working on a Sunday 
was more extended, the inhabitants of the coun- 
try, ſtill more confined to the firſt maſs, would 
hear neither prayers nor inſtructive diſcourſes in 
their on language during the whole year. 
Certainly there muſt be ſomething altered in 
theſeTeligious inſtitutions in order to make them 
more eſficaciouſly ſerve to ſupport morality, and 
comfort the moſt numerous claſs of the human 
race. Country people, whoſe labour produces 
our wealth; — rp be taken care of with pa- 
ternal anxiety; and ſince they are not expoſed to 
thoſe diſorderly: paſſions which find nourrſhment 
in 4 metropolis 3: ſinee mild and prudent means 
ſtill ſuffice to maintain them in the habit of du 
ty both the ſuperiors in church and ſtate have 
to anſwerʒ· in ſome meaſure, for the 222 : 
of eee diſpoſitions. Kun 
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> need-of 8 you have 
| to expect, that I ſhould explain the in- 
-timate and immediate relation which unites reli- 
Bion to the love of virtue, and the obſervance 
of order. I will endeayour, then, to diſcuſs this 
important queſtion; and in order to arrive at the 
truth, I ſhall follow firſt the courſe of thoſe ſim- 
_ (Ple-fentiments and natural thoughts, which guide 
the mind and the heart of man, * eee 
und country under heaven. 
It is eaſy to. unite all the moral legiſlation, 
the entire ſyſtem. of our ee by means only 
of the ea of:a GO t. ad nty hs 
>; The univerſe, adtwihdanding its magnificente 
And its immenſity, would be a mere nothing, if 
its Supreme Author had not peopled it with in- 
telligent beings, capable of contemplating ſo ma- 
y. wanders, and af receiving happineſs from 
2 faculties with: which we are en- 
damed, conſciouſneſs of poſſeſſing them, and 
| — IEOnin nas api 
Np 71 united 
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united to a grand combination, that we have a 
part to take on the vaſt ſtage of the world. „ 
The moſt fimple reaſon, that which reſembles 
inſtinct, would have been ſufficient to enable us 
to take care of the body, and to have concentred 
us in ourſelves; more would not have been ne- 
ceſſary for thoſe who have ſo little to do. Thus, 
when I fee. that the mind is ſuſceptible of con- 
tinual improvement, when L ſee that men enjoy 
the power of .afliſting each other, and of commu- 
nicating their ideas, in a manner ſo much ſupe- 
rior to other animals; when I fix my attention 
en our ſocial diſpoſitions, and on all the relative 
qualities which compoſe our nature, I cannot 
avoid thinking, that we have a plan of conduct 
to follow towards others, and that in our pilgri - 
mage on earth we muſt be circumſpect, having 
obſtacles n wenne, nd 
ligations to fulfil. ng 4s: 
Men then appear to b led to by the 
maſt excellent gifts. of nature, and q yg re 
they have in them of the ſablime ;; but we-ought = 
to remark, as a ſingular reſemblance, that their 
wants- alſo, and- their- ents: e en, lead 
them to the ſame object. 
uy —ů A — 
on the preſent imperious laws to which I am ob- 
liged to ſubmit, and when I recal to mind the 
and magnificence which. I have been a 
witneſs of, IL raiſe continually, my ſoul towards 
thy Sovereign — and am led. by 
inſtinct, as well as by a rational ſentiment, to 
— 79% Him. It appears to the 
| te, When they view. ſo many wonders 
—— 
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little is damn to guurd them from th 
which threaten them, they: implore — 
ferötton of Him whoſe formidable power” burſts 
from alli des. But, while they admire-and adore, 
they muGinitete His perfeQons, and not expect 
merey when they ſhow none. Purity: of heart 
only can render an intercourſe with the Supreme 
Being mtereſting; and prayers are merely al ſolemn 
kind of mockery, when they do not produce vir- 
tue and forbearanee, When they do not render us 
Kindly affected to each other; our very ſtate of - 
dependence; our wants and weakneſſes, th6uld 
bind us to thoſe” beings wii equally hare the 
bleſſings ſo 'Bberaliy beſtowed, and have the 
ſume evils to endure Thus diſcontent, the fear 
of futurity, the anxiety cauſed by misfortunes, 
all the ſentiments, Which engage men to diſturb 
Weial order, take another character, or are at 
leaſt ſenfibly- modified; when, from their firſt 
fuffering, they cin elevate tbeit wilhes to God, 
| Ae A ——ů 
minal intentions. een e 
It is not only- er which leads e redn 
2 another communication with the Supreme 
g, gratitude, produces the ſame efftèt. A 
man, — —— exiſtence of a ſbwereign 
and ho y connects with the di 
Vine protection bis —— feels, 
at the fame time, a defire to expreſs his 
wade; and not being able to do any thing for 
im who Beſtows all, he ſeeks to form an idea 
ef the perſections of that IE? —— in 
der to comprehend the fyſtem 
8 c6nformable © to hy as, bd i fiſt 
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ons agitate our ſouls, When we contemplate. the 


univerle ? When. we reſpectfully admire that 


verſe, by invariable laws, and-by-2. trait) of the 
ſame cauſes and the ſame effects, ſcems to call 
us to the conception af a univerſab noralityy 
which, in imitation of the unknown ſprings. of 
the natural world, may be as the neceſſary tie of 
this ſucceſſion of intelligent being who. always, 
with the ſame paſſions, come to paſs and repaſs 
an the earth, to ſeeks or to fly, to aſſiſt, on to 


hurt each other, according to the ſwength or the 


weakneſs of the: knot which pnites them, and 


according to the wiſdom A 8 


grivcighs which direct their opinions. 
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The attentive ſtudy of man andd of his nature 
ht to contribute to confirm in us the idea 
which we have juſt pointed out. We cannot, in 
3 im the prodigious differente which 
— * the minds and characters of men; 
5 cannot attention on the length lo which 
bee by the perfectibi- 
lity of which they are ſuſceptible; we cannot, in 
ſhort, reflect on a like conſtitution, without be- 
ing induced to think, that the counterpoiſe of 


per to maintain an equilibrium and harmony in 


the midſt of ſo many diſparities: it is thus, that 
reſpect for morality ſeems evidently to make a 
part of the general view and primitive idea of 


the Supreme Diſpoſer of the univerſe. And 
what pleaſure ſhall we not find in the perſuaſion, 
that the cultivation of virtue, that the obſer- 
vance of order, offers us the meang of pleaſing 
our Divine Benefactor! It is by that alone that 
we can to concur, however feebly, in the 


execution of his grand deſigns; and in the cen- 


tre of ſo many bleſſings, ſurrounded by ſo many 


Da; of a particular protection, how highly 


we to value this means of communication 


| with. the Author of our exiſtence ? Thus, then, 


the homage of adoration and gratitude which we 


render to to the Deity, leads us to a ſentiment of 


reſpett for the laws of morality; and this ſenti- 
ment, in ee ſerves n enen j 


u un the ge e g 


14 
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t' of the reflections which the: "have 
ja el morality,/ conſidered im all its ex- 


at 


pre need of being ſtren 


Ser 
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gthened by this dif- 


of the foul; which makes us intereſted 


in the: happineſs 


one of the moſt Kaare 
ty tliat we find the firſt model of this 
Cams Ves, we cannot deny it: ei 


perfefions of the des 


ous | 
gur 


exiſtende proceeds from no cauſe,” or we owe it 
to the goodneſs of the Supreme Being. Life, 


ſome will ſay, undoubtedly is 3 mixture of pains 


and 


pleaſures : but, if we art candid we ſhall” 


confeſs; that thoſe moments when it ceaſes tö 
appear to us a benefit, do not often occur in life: 


in youth, exiſtence is thought 
and the other ſeafons of li 


eſt bleſs- 
Wer plckflrgy 


animated, certainly, but which agree better 
vith the progrels of our underſtanding, and the 


increaſe of our ex 


ce. 


It is true, that in order to free Griven Reit- 


2 ſentiment of 


our career, and returning 
ſame track. 


, we” often' think that 
we would not accept © of a "renewal of life, e 
condition of our running over a ſecond time 


ſtep by ſtep in the 
But we ſhould conſider, that we 


do not fix a juſt value on the benefits which” 
we have received; for when we take a retro. © 
ſpective view of life, we ſee it ſtripped of its” 
two principal ornaments, curioſity and hope; 


and it is not in this ſtate that it was 


us, and that we have enjoyed it. 


It is 
ſelves, 


contemplation,” in 


given” te 


is perhaps; not in our power to replace our- 5 


the ſituation Where 
the imagination made our vhief pleaſure, 3 1 


bay hens „ effaced it from our 3 


ET n=——— — = TIE; 


| point out the gbodneſs of the Zupreme Being; 
and how can we avoid believing, that we owe 


— — — 9 0 we NS —— —- — of 
” : 
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it is evident that we enjoy Hife becauſe we loox 
forward with affright to the monient when we 
ſpall be forced to renounce it; but, as this hap- 

pineſs is compoſed of preſent pleaſures, and 
thoſe which we anticipate, we ceaſe to be good 


judges of the value of life, when this Were 
proſpect is not preſented to cur eyes, but under 


the form of the paſty for we kn. not how to 


appreciate, with a languiſfling recollection, that 


TT i loved in the moment of hope. 
Phyſical evils are not either the end or the 


Lorkilition of our nature, they are its accidents: 


the happineſs of fancy, which ſhews in its pri- 
mitive purity the works of the Deity, 


ee 
thould | indeed ſpeak well of life, if we had not 
its 'comforts by artificial ſentiments, 


- ae ned: inſtead of nature; if 


we had not ſubmitted fo many realities to pride 


and vanity; if, inſtead of aſſiſting each other to 


be happy, we bad not employed our thoughts to 
make others ſubmit to us. Undoubtedly there 
are ſome ſufferings” annexed to our exiſtence; as 
in the natural world there are apparent defects. 


Let us employ our minds on tie moſt exalted 
{ubjedts, and we ſhalt: e of | . 


envy and diſcontent!” 54") wy 
it is in ſome particular cireumſtanee; tlrat we 
_ raiſe doubts about the "goodneſs of God; but 
„„ 


ticulars 
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ticulars which wound us, with the whole 
of which they make a part; we. diſcover then, 
that the misfortunes Which we are ſo. quickly 
offended with are a ſimple. appendage of a gene- 
ral ſyſtem, where all the characters of a benefi- 
cent intelligence are evidently traced. It is ne- 
ceſſary then to view the whole of life to diſcover 
the intention of the author of nature; and in 
nene in this manner, we ſhall return al- 

. N of reſpect and gratitude. 

ple idea is very extenſive in its applica» 

it ſeems to me, above ally. chat it ſerves to 

2 us under the ills of ; the man who is 

ted by it can ſay to himſelf, the tranſi- 

tory: evil to which. I am ſubject, is perhaps one 

of the inevitable effects of this univerſal har 

mony, the moſt noble and the moſt extenſive of 

all conceptions. Thus, in the moments when I 

bemoan my fate, I ought not to think myſelf for- 

ſaken, I ought wot to accuſe Him, whoſe infi- 

nite wiſdom is preſent to my view, Him whoſe 

general laws. have fo often ane viſible 
expreſſion of real goodneſs. 

It is in vain, ſome will "ah it is in vain that 
you would wiſh ta make us attend to theſe conſi- 
derations; we only remark, that our e: 
happineſs i is at leaſt inferior to that which our 
imagination ſo readily forms the picture of; and 
we do yok perceive, in ſuch a diſpoſition, the 
union of perfections which ought to be aſcribed 
to the Supreme Being. 

This ohbjection is 1 under different 
forms in the writings, of all the enemies to reli- 
gion; and they have drawn conſequences, ſome- 


times againſt the goodneſs of God, his * 
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his wiſdom, and juſtice. It is neceſſary, clearly 


to explain this difficulty, to be in e ern 


to ourſelves an idea of the perfection of an Infi- 


nite Being; but in all our attempts, we 


| carry to che extreme every quality which we hs 


ceive ; inſtead of that, perfection in the works 
of the Creator, probably confiſts in a kind of 
gradation and harmony, the ſeeret of which we 
cannot either embrace, or penetrate; and we 
ought ſtill more to be on our guard, when we 
form any conception of the effence of the Deity, 
as by confiningy@uriclves 3 to reconcile his 
ſovereign power 
ſhould never fix the boundary when theſe two 
8 will be in an equilibrium: for after 
ing exhauſted every ſuppoſition, we might 
Ra alk, why the number of rational beings is 


not more extended? We might aſk, wh every 


| grain of ſand is not one of thoſe beings 
there is not a number equal to that infinite diviſi- 


dility of which we form the idea In ſhort, 


from extreme to extreme, and always in arguing 


on the ſovereign power, the leaſt inanimate atom, 
the leaſt void in nature, would appear a boun- 


dary to the goodneſs of the Supreme Being. 
We ſee then to what a point we may wander, 
when we abandon common ſenſe W an vague 
excurſions of a metaphyſical ſpirit. + © 14 1 

I think, if no other proofs could: be found, 


the power of God would be ſufficient! to demon- 


ſtrate his goodneſs; for this power informs us 
every inſtant, that if the Supreme Ruler of the 


World had intended the miſery of rational be- 
ings, he would have had, to fulfil this intention, 
means as rapid as numerous. He needed not. 


have 


his perfect gobdneſs, we 


Aa Fe =o % „ A 1 eG % ᷣͤ Eo on EO Goo BO, 6 
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D e h 31 nor have made them ſo 
convenient and beautiful; a terrific gulph, and 
eternal darkneſs might have been ſufficient to 
collect together thoſe unfortunate beings, - and 
make them feel their miſery. Let us nt dwell' 
e domy ſubjects, let us follow a juſt 
emotion of gratitude; we ſhall be eager then to 
render homage to that indelible character of love 
and goodneſs which we ſee ſtamped on all na- 
ture. An unknown power opens our eyes to the 
light, and permits us to view the wonders of the 
univerſe: it awakens in us enchanting ſen- 
ſations which firſt point out the charms of life; 
it enriches us with that intellectual gift which 
re· aſſembles round us paſt ages, and the time to 
come; it confers, in an early hour, an empire, 
by endowing us with thoſe two ſublime faculties, 
will and liberty; in ſhort, it renders us ſenſible 
to the real pleaſure of loving and being beloved; 
and when, by the effect of a general plan, or 
which we have but an imperfect conception, it 
ſpreads here and there ſome difficulties in the 
road of life; it ſeems to wiſh to ſoften them, 
by ſhowing us always the future through the en- 
chanting medium of the imagination. Could 
it be then without any intereſt or goodneſs, that 
this magnificent ſyſtem was conceived, and pre- 
ſerved by ſo many ſuperb demonſtrations of wif- - 
dom and power? What ſhould we be in the 
ſight of the Eternal, if he did not love us? We 
do not adorn his majeſtic univerſe, or lend to 
the daun its magnificent colours; neither have 
we covered the earth with a verdant carpet, or 
bid the celeſtial bodies revolve in the immenſe 
e he aſked not counſel of uwe ſhould * 
be 
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e if he Was indifte erent to 
and if he took not any 19 2858 by 
Bppines of his creatures. 
Im w were we to turn our attention Ie Im 
N riking prodfs of the goodneſs of Goa, 
y to be effaced from our memory, we 
ern till find, in he receſſes of our heart, a 
ſufficienlt evidence of this comfortable Fot, 
we'Thould perceive that we are good and Ac. 
tionate, en not perverted. by aſſion ; z and we 
ſhould be el think, that Jos an inclination 
in beings who hate clin every thing, muſt 
_ neceſſarily be the" ſeal of their Divitie uthor, 
In order to exalt this ſentiment, we muſt refer 
it continually to the idea of a Supreme Being; 
for there is, we doubt not, a correſpondenice of 
inſtinct and refleQion between our virtue and the 
perfections df him wWho is the origin of all 
things; and provided we do not reſiſt our natu- 
ral emotions, we ſhall 5 from thoſe FEY 


fary on 

an to afford Fete of e A, 

I ought now to exarnine ſome important ob- 
jections; for why ſhould 1 fear to preſen t them; 
a love for fyſtems and opinions Sught not 8 exiſt, 
in treating a ſubject on which ſo many Rave ex- 
patiated, and which. belongs equall to alt, men. 
Though we are allowed, when, ſeeking truth 
eagerly,” to 'wiſh to find it united to the 290 
mients whick form our happineſs, and the pr 
-_ which are dhe foundation of pub 5 
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- We adit, an, fore, that there are many per. 
fections peculiar: to the Supreme Being, {rudy 
and knowledge of which ought to ſerve to. ſuſtain 
the laws of morality; but one of the eſſential 


properties of the divine eſſence overſets the whole 
ſtructure, it is preſcience: for, as God knows, 
beforehan 


d What we are to do, it follows, that 
all our actions are irrevocably determined; and 
thus man is not free. And, if ſuch is his con- 
dition, he deſerves neither praiſe nor cenſure z 
rb der wary end eel, 
Su e Being, the 1 and 9 
of Serie and ales; are abſol chimerical. 1 
ſhall, at firſt, make a very ſimple reply to this 
objection, but à very deciſive one: it is that, if 
againſt appearances you ſhould happen to per- 
ſuade me, that there now exiſts an abſolute con- 
tradiction between the liberty of man and the 
preſcience of the Deity, it is on the nature and 
extent of this preſcience that I ſhall raiſe. my 
doubts; for, forced to chooſe, I ſhould rather 
miſtruſt the judgment of my on ͤ mind, than 
that of er mel perfuſion. It is by-theſe 
ſame conſiderations, b be e ee 
ſible to prove to men that they are not free: we 
could only fucceed with e. reaſon 
ing, and 
art, a where N Antena the 
ons, this means, in ſome meaſures out of us, 
would not have power to eęradicate a ſentiment 
which ſeems che firſt that ve are conſcious of. 

We ſoon diſcover the limits of our faculties, 
in the efforts Which we make to acquire a juſt 
idea of the divine preſelente? we can very well 
— 1a aa 


una 


194 .. 
we only conjetture about; and in | 
out end the bounds” which becur — 
we ſnall proportion in our” imagination, the 
knowledge of the Creator to the imm of 
ſpace, ant to the infinity of time}; dur beyond 
vague ideas we. ſhall err in all our | 
tions. How is it poſſible,” that men; who — 
riot;eyen. the nature of their own fouls,” ſhould 
be able to: determine, the nature of preſrienee? 
How! is it poſſible, that they ean know whether 


at one glance the relati- 

moral and natural cauſe? 
| OW iſcern,! whethtcr/thil yheſkicnbe, 
in an — Being, is diſtinct from ſimple 
knowledge? How can they know whether that 
a Being, by a property beyond dur conceptibn, 
does — before and after events, whether 
| res not, in ſome manner, the intellectual 


-Inircfults; however: 8 
— account af our extreme ignorance we 
cannot accurately define preſcience; but we are 
reduced to examine whether this preſcience, con- 
| ſidered in a FF 
erh — hold. Xu FAD 

opinion, not 
Breſcience does not determine future events; for 
1 the future makes not the 
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conſtraint- and liberty conduct equally to a poſt» 
tive term: thus, all that will happen is as im» 
mutable as that which is paſt, ſince the 

was che future.of yeſterday, and will be to- mor- 


Place Tome time:! but if liberty is not contrary 
to this inevitable certainty,” how would it be 
more ſo, becauſe there „ 3 
quainted previouſſy with nature 
events? We may then ſay, — — that the 
knowledge of the future is n more an obſtacbe 
to liberty, than the remembrance of the paſt 
and ecies, like hiſtories, are only recitals, 
whole place is not the ſame in the order of time; 
but not having any influence on events, do not 
conſtrain the will, cannot enſlave the 3 
„ Bath uit 
We will confeſs, however, that if | 
was founded on the poſſibility of 3 
aclions of men, like the movements of an orga- 
nized machine, liberty could not exiſt; but then 
it would not be preſcience which oppoſed this 
liberty, it would be becauſe we are automatons; 
for with ſuch a conſtitution we ſhould de with- 


out liberty, 2h dhe ——— not to 
have any knowledge of futurit . 


It is in vain, in order to aps 


not free, that, ſome would repreſent us as neceſ- 


ſarily ſubmitting to the impulſe, of various exte- 
rior 8 compr among thoſe ob- 
in moral i 


motives, and giving afterwards; to theſe motives 
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but to be free is it nοjſary that we. act without 
»Motives ? Hthen manr would be indeed evidently 
a piece of mechaniſm. It is certain that we are, 
iin all; our actions, determined y reaſon, taſte, 
rA cat of preference jr but it is our mind 
Whichrcorprehends: theſe various .nonfiderations, 
which weighs, compares, and modifies; it: is our 
*mind/which liftens.to:the counſels: of virtue, and 
Which replies to the language of our ,paffions ; 
it is in order to enlighten- itſelf that it borrows 
from the memory the ſuceours of experience; it 
chen our mind vhich prepares, compoſes, and 
Amproves everything which we. term motives, 
rid it is after this intellectual labour that, we act. 
+ There is too much order unity, and harmony in 
Bur thoughts, to allow us to aſuppoſe them the 
ere effect of exterior objects which, under 
the form ofli ideas, come without orden to im- 
pPreſs themſtcives on our! brain z and until we 
are made acquainted with ther works of chaos, 
Leaves fhall believe with arraſon that every where 
Here is that unity, that order; that there is a 
faculty capable of — every thing that 
3s ſcattered, and uniting to one end all hat is 
_— without defign. 
As ſbon as we are impelled to believe; that 
re! is a maſter of all our perceptions, and that 
— this urtaſter act, how. is. at poſſible not to 
be certain that it is our mind Which acts ? It: is 
then, im break ing looſe from its operations, that 
veare ſtripped of ourclüberty, and that wer at 
length that our will is the neceſſary con- 
ſequence of all exterior objects, as if it were the 
-2x6tours,>and not the painter,” which: produced a 
ee 9 3 oye" 


0c 
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that dependence to which ſome wiſh, to ** 
our actions will not obey theſe irreſiſtible . 


om z for if they grant that we have liberty "a 
A thought, we ha RA hp hat 


We ought to der our ſenſes a 


which brings to our mind new ſubjects of Ne. 


tion; put they are in ſuch a manner ſubordinate 


to the ſublime part of ourſelves, that they act 


MM under direRtion ; ; ſometimes the ruling prin- 


commands them to bring repreſentations 


the beauties of nature, to examine alſiduouſly 
dhe regiſters of the human mind, to take the 
rule and the compaſs, and render an exact ac- 
count ,of that which it deſires to know with 
preciſion > ſometimes they are taught to acquire 
more power, and when, the ſoul. wiſhes to com- 
municate with men, when it wiſhes to addreſs 
poſterity, it orders them to perpetuate in inde- 
 lible characters all that it has maturely combined, 
4 that it has, diſcovexed, and all it hopes to add 
to the treaſures of our knowledge. Is it not 
the, maſter rather than the ſlave of our lender, 

or the blind; play of their caprice ? 


There is beſides another obſervation, which | 


ſeems to contraſt with the abſolute empire, that 
Tome are willing to grant to exterior objects over 


e powers of our ſoul . 


"athens. that; the ation. of our mind i is. 

intetrupted: we experience chat we have the 
power of recalling paſt ideas, and that we can 
- connect, theſe, ideas, with the proſpect of the 
fature, and to various imaginary circumſtances 
of which we compoſe this picture z our reflec- 
tion is then the reſult, but not the work of 


le exterior objets, we, are acquainted 
Fc Hz = 
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" "Theſe" tro words, work and reſult, which in 
ſome acceptations have a great reſemblatice, have 
'here very different meanin ings; and it is only in 
_ onfoun ling them, that vbjeftion agaĩnſt 
the exiſtence of our Uberty is favoured; We 
cannot form any judgment, without previoufly 
Alſcuſing every argument proper to throw a 
Aght on the ſubject; ard the reſult of fuch en- 
_ quiries determines our will; but theſe eniqui- 
. ries, are themſelves the work of our mind. 
In ſhort, all the degrees which lead to the 
end of our intellectual reſearches, are ſimple 
antecedents, and not abſolute motives : there is, 
in the operations of our mind, as in every thing 
VWhich is not immoveable, a train of cauſes and 
effects; but this train does not r ne- 
Flex more than liberty. U 
In reſtoring thus to our ſoul its * dig - 
ity, do you not perceive, that we tech 
nearxer tO nature, than in adopting thoſe ſyſtems 
"and; explications which aflimilate intellectual 
Aaculties to the regular vibrations of 'a pendu- 
lum? or would you like better ſtill to compare 
them to thoſe little balls which go out of their 
be miches to ſtrike our brain, which by various 
| ramifications, produce that ſhock which impels 
uf will? 1 ſee, in all this, only childiſh figures, 
= in the place of thoſe names which indicate 
at leaſt, by their abſtraction, the indefinite ex- 
tent of the ideas which they repreſent, and the 
TT they. merit. It is eaſy to call a motive a 
Atte moving ball; it is eaſy to call uncertainty 
or repentance | the combat of two of theſe balls, 
rgival of a third forms a determination; 
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excites, in us, an impetuous paſſion : but who... 
ſees not that, after having endeavoured to debaſe 
the functions of the mind by theſe wretched com 
pariſons, the difficulty remains undiminithed ? _ 
In ſhort, if the meditations and the xeſearches 
of gur minds, on the exiſtence and the nature of 
our liberty, preſents us only impenetrable clouds 
and obſcurity, is it not fingular, that in the 
midſt of this darkneſs we ſhould reject all the ir- 
formation of our. inſtinftive ſentiments, which: 
only can clearly explain every thing that we in 
vain ſearch for by other means? t. would 
you ſay of a man born blind, whe would not be 
directed, by, the voice; We are alſuredly, better - 
inſtructed. in the | conſtitution, x nature . 
our feelings, than by metaphyſical arguments! 
they — — an internal 8 of the eſſence of 
our ſoul; and. we ought- to conſider. them, in 
ſome meaſure, as a. ſally of the incomprehenſible | 
formation, whoſe myſteries we cannot penetrate. . 
Such a doctrine, which came to us from a divine 
hand, is more deſerving of confidence than the 
interpretations of men. There are ſecrets which 
biloſophers try in vain to explain, all their ef- 
forts are uſeleſs to repreſent by compariſon, that 
which is alone and without reſemblance. _ 
One would think, that nature, gueſſing the 
falſe reaſoning which would miſſead us, has pur- 
poſely beſtowed. an inward conviction of the ex- 
iſtence of our free will, in compoſing our natural 
life of two movements very diſtinct: one de- 
pends on a neceſſity, whoſe laws we are not ac- 
quainted with, and do not govern; whilſt the 
other is entirely ſubmitted to the government of 


: 


our reaſon. Such a compariſon would be ſuffiti- 
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Is convince us, if we fought merely for the” 


"When Spinofa' Uelived to throw, contempit”on 
our jniſtinctive perceptions, he ſaid, it is the fame” 
yy a weather-cock, at the very moment it 

the plaything 75 — 2 winds, believed itfelf to' 
the cauſe, and nſeque 89 75 that 1 it had SY 
What t ſignifies, 55 Sy ar ent, leſs it is to 
ve, that it is Poffible to 2 Bh ſo per- 
„that it would ap tly 5 miyalent to a 
75 ty? But I Would alk, by — 7 — 4 

ar intelligent being; 0 ap even hy y what fortuitous 

| afſemblage.« of blind natiy L it — mati ſhould. 
have every n mom nt a l. Preciſel ly cox fortnable 
to h Actions, i there 5 not A real correh Pond 

e between every part 

We could Arete by A e 8 of Spinoſa ' 
other; x ent, w d lead oy a Ne) 

lutely con that is, if m 
ſit: os 2 a icon, by a" len. i 
lar 4 k. Hed ' our will wit "an achon or- 

dained; ; it is alſo incopteſtible, that were we a0 
- ſippole the exiſtence, or ſimple poſſibility” of 8 

frec- will, we could not have a ende of it, 

than that which" we have already; and he 2 

of God. himſelf Would not  apyea 

rhonghts, under any other form form, It is yell len- 

3 to remark, = 12 — We, Ldletr about our fa- 
ies, WE WI Re of of. 

115 Fligence, of Fonte E, 

15 85 of every 0 other 125 — a. 

deritanding'; li of oak e art elves 

td "which our ima een eee add atiy thing,” | 


Ethall not pürſne other ſubtle arguments,” 
WE ck ha WS 1550 oduced, to conroborite' my 


opinion; 
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opinion; it is not to ſume men but to ah than, 
ly uſeful: I ſhall then always dwell, on- the prine 
cipal reflections, whenever they appear to me ſuf- 


ficient to influence tho opinion of ſound minds, 


and to fix ttiem/ on thoſe important truths, which; 
are the ſureſt foundation of 3 public; happineis., 
Self· love might induce man to follow a queſtion: 
as far as ĩt would: go, and painly glory in, ſpinning 
it out; but ſelf love, applied to profound medi- 
tations, is itfelf a great ſubtit yy, a 


Let us examine other arguments nſad to. came. | 


bat principles which we have eſtabliſhed. It is: 
in vain, ſome will ſay, to endeauour to prove the 


iſtence of a God, as a real ſupport of the laws. 


of morality ; all chis ſyſtem will fall to pieces, if 


we are not informed, at the ſame time, in Nhat 
manner this God reward and puniſies. 

I hall obſerves; at firſt, that ſuch ag n. 
cannot make a very deep impreſſon, but when it 
exiſtence of a Supreme Being: a queſtion! that. 4, 
ſhall nat yet treat ; for ſuppoſing: an internal 
cumviction of this laſt truth, ſuppoſing in all its 
force the ĩdea of a God. preſent to our thoughts, 
Laſk, whetherũn order to pleaſe Him, we ſhonld 
nat have need of knowing preciſely, the period, 
when-we-could perceive diſtinct ſigns of his ap- 
prubatiom and beneficence ? I:-afks again, whe- 
ther, to avoid incurrigg His diſpleaſure, it would, 
be enn een vita know how, and in 
what manner, He would puniſhi us.? Undeubtęd- 


- * OE 


y note for in taking a comprehenſive view of the. 


rewards: and puni which may-. proce 
from a Supreme Beings ſtruck mb His n. 
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deur, and aſtoniſhed by His power, the. vague 
idea of infinity would obtrude; and this idea, 
ſo awful, would ſuffice to govern. our ſentiments, 
and fix our principles of conduct. We ſhould 
de careful not to propoſe conditions to Him who 
has drawn us out of nothing, and we ſhould wait 
with reſpect for the moment, when, in His pro- 
found wiſdom, He may think proper to make us 
better acquainted with His attributes. Men may 
lay to each other, ſecure my wages, I want them 
8 day, 1 —— them on — hour; 
5 barter things of equal value, uring a 
ſhort ſpace of time; but in the intercourſe of 
man with the Deity, what a difference — The 
creature and the Creator the child of duſt and 
the ſource of life —a fleeting moment and eters 
mity—an imperceptible atom and the Infinite Bee 
ing our underſt is ſtruck by the con- 
traſt | How then ſn we adapt to ſuch dif 
rtions the rules and notions which we have 

Y 4ftroduced j into our trivial tranſactions? You re- 
quire that in order to feel the deſire of pleaſing 
che Supreme Being, He ſhould every moment 
deſtow gifts on thoſe, who, by their ſentiments 
and actions, appear worthy of his goodneſs z 
and, to - inſpire the fear of offending Him, you 
wiſh that, without delay, He would let His ven- 
eance-cruſh- the wicked. Certainly you would 
ſcrupulous obſervers of His will on ſuch; con- 
ditions, for leſs ſtaple hopes and fears detain you 
fervilely-near a'monarch ; and I may venture to 
Tay, that you would be equally attentive to the 
Ruler of the World, if, in order to reward or 
. . 


7 


1 


wandering, and have not any other connexion 
but that of the wildeſt imagination; but if Tou 5 
grant chat the world had an origin, if you ſup- 
poſe à God, creator and preſerver, what, argu- 
ments would you uſe to induce us to believe that 
this God has nb relation to us; that He does not 
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But do We not, vou may add, ſee that God 
does not interfere in any manner to direct things 
here below : you do not perceive Him; but do 
you. more dearly diſcover the power which gives 
life and motion ? It is not becauſe He does not 
ork but becauſe He is above the flight of your- 
min We do not know what to ſay to a man 
5 den the opinion of the exiſtence af a 
God; for without that guide, all our ideas are 


take any notice of us, and that He is thus ſepa- 


rated from the offspring of His intelligence: and . 
love ? You add, vice is every where triumphant, . 


an honeſt man often languiſhes in deſpondency 
26d obſcurity z and you cannot reconcile 125 in- 
juſtice with the idea of a Divine Providence 
One may at firſt deny the aſſertion which forms 
the baſis of this reprodch, or' diſpute at leaſt the 


conſe quences that are drawn from it: theſe ideas 
of trivmgh and abaſement,' of ſplendour and ob- 


ſcurity, are ſometimes very foreign to the inter- 
nal ſentiments, which only conſtitute happineſs 
and miſery; and for my part, I am perfüaded, 
that if we take for à rule of compariſon, not 
ſome particular tuation, or ſome, ſcattered 
events, but the whole of life; and the generality 


of men; we ſhall then find, that the moſt con- 


ſtant falisfactions attend. thoſe minds wich are 
filled wich a mild piety, firm and rational, Tack; 
the pure idea of the Deity | ought, to, inſpire - 
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His perfeGtions, in order to refuſe Hini the-pow- 
er ol tranſporting our exiſtence beyond the nar - 
ro circle fabmitted to our wWew; and I know 
not how it would be pollible to. perſuade us, that 
this, ation, of the Deity would furpaſs. in gran- 
detir the.creation of the wortd, 3 
of atimated beings: the habit of obſerving' a 

2 — 

not eradicate our admiration. 

- We cannot reach, but by reflection, ta chte 
events of which the future is till the depoſitory 3, 
but if every Hing which ſurrounds us atteſts the 
eur of the Supreme Being; if the mind, 
in its meditations wichoutiterror, - approaches the 
confllies of infinity, why miftraſt that he can 
perform in favour of men, a magnificent union 
of Omnipotence and perfect goodneſs ; Why 
reject, as an abſurd confidence, the idea of an- 
ther exiſtence? We ſee; without aſtoniſhment, 
the feeble chryſalis force its way from the tomb it 
wove''for itſelf, and appear under a new form. 
We cannot be anticipated witneſſes of the perpe- 
tuity of our intelligence ; but its vaſt» extent 
would appear to us, were wenot familtiriped with 
it, a greater phenomenon than duration 

"In ſhort, rr 
ation of exiſtence; ſince I am forced to give cre- 
Ait eo my birth ? There is a greater diſtamnoe from 

vothing to life, than from life to its ſequel; or r- 

Ser er a new form: I am clearly acquaint- 

ed with the commencement of. exiſtence, I 


en hats dy conjecture. W 
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| che, licht and bleflings brought to us by a bene - 
ſicent heavenly Teacher; could it be, that he 


alone would be a; ſtranger to his own glory and 
virtues ? I cannot ſay; why this contraſt makes 
an impreſſion on me; but it is among the num- 
ber of ſuperficial ideas which occur to my mind, 
hen I reflect on this ſubjecmmmQC . 
EFA comforting thought Kill ſtrikes me, che na- 
tural order of the univerſe appears to me a finiſh- 
eee we perceive a perfect regularity be- 
tween the revolution of the heavenly bodies, an 
invariable ſucceſſion in vegetable life, an almoſt 
incredible preciſion in that immenſe quantity of 
volatile particles ſubmitted to the laws — _ 
ty ; and think every thing in its right place, and 
reer r eee the grond 
and complete ſyſtem of nature. Anme 
ur Anif we irn after wund our attention um the 
multitude of beings inferior to men, we ſhall 
dliſcover alſo, that their action is as complete and 
<onformable in every reſpect to the faculties they 
are endowed with, fince they are governed by an 
imperious inſtinct. Full of theſe ideas, ſtruck 
wich aſtoniſhment at the appearance of an har- 
mony ſo general, have we not juſt grounds to 
preſume, that man, - tran] into infinite 
pace by his intelligence; man, ſuſceptible 
of improvement, and —— combating ob- 
_ acles; that man, in ſhort, this moſt noble 
work of nature, only commenees in this ſublu- 
world his race? And, ſince all which com- 
the material order of the unĩverſe appears 
runs man harmony ſo admirable, ought ve not 
then to conclude, that the moral order in Which 
| things vague and not determi- 


nate; 
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nate; that the moral order is connected with Ir 


another life more ſublime and more aſtoniſhing «1 
than the other parts of creation, and will one 1 
day be ultimately developed ? This ſingular dif- 
proportion between the harmony of the 
and apparent confuſion of the moral world, feems 
to announce a time of equilibrium and completi- 
onz a time when we ſhall all know its relation | 
with the wiſdom of the Creator, as we already Wi 
perceive. the: wiſdom of His deſigns, f in the pen. 
fect agreement of the innumerable bleffings of 1 


nature with the preſent wants of n, dener _— 

Fre grandeur of the human mind 1 indewd 1 
tution ſeems to remindd us perpetually af à deßgn 1 
proportioned to ſuch a noble conception; it ſeems 1 
almoſt unneceſſary that God ſhould have endow- 1 
ed the ſoul with u Iuch noble faculties for ſuch a Py 
ſhort life as ours, to fulfil is limited plans and ; 


trivial purſuits : thus every thing, authorizes us 
to carry our views. further; were. I to ſee ſuch 1 
men as Columbus, Veſyutius, Vaſco de Gama, 1 
Wai not ſuppoſe that they were =! 
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Some dr to deſtroy our hopes, by endeaviun- 1 
ing to prove, that the ſoul is material, and that | 
it ought to be affimilated to every thing which ; 
periſhes before us; but the forms only change, f 
the vivifying force docs 8 perhaps . the 1 
ſoul. reſembles it, but with difference, that | 


as it is compoſed of memory, reflection, and 

foreſight, it exiſts only by a ſeries of conſequen- 
des, Which forms the diſtinct attributes and. Par. 
e elſence ; 1 | 


* 


1s OF THE IMPORTANCE OF 
that it cannot be generalized like the blind fores 
Wieck animätes in x wniverſal manner vegetation 4 
but that every ſoul is in ſome-meaſive a world to 
Raf” ad that it ought to preſerve ſepavatelly an 
identity of intereſt; and-con{ciouſnefs of 

—— yd Thus, itt this fyſtem, the dorpes 

RR. 


ies us e (REG of 


ry the travifitory habit#ion of that 
S bee is Hof h d; 6f that foul ſuſceptible 
of <oritinital improvement; and whith, by &6- 
Nees we enn Have no idea of, wilt provably ap- 
Frenck inſenſibly to that magineent period; 
when it will be thought worthy of mung 
allmared the Author of Nat itte: 
He Fan d eotictive the action e d ſoit 
en Her Lelles; Withott à port of contact? and 
HoW'bbnedive that coiitaft; without the idea af 
tee?" Fut it 45-only experience WE are ab- 
ted with the ty of it to octaßen a 
6H atid without that previous knowledge, 
e Fp with 'whith ö body — 
anther; could on ke ts 


by tie len bf titne 
d it: However, if we hal ne ly 3837 
| knowledge of the cauſe of motion, and if ep. 
rience vitly guided Sur judgtnent in this 75 
By 26G an Idea that there is withiti us 6 Rem 
Which "#6 "of kſeiff the ' intitriate feeling 
which we have of it, is certainly an argument for 
its Exiſtbittei. We cannot, beſides; trdnitiin, 
Fe proper thay be ite to the Ha- 
Ungs ; fince if we adopt the ſyſtem of 
he estidn c the world, this 7 may 
Procecd, Bke all others, From the Divine Pow- 


bes, * the frre 


bgious. 


* LrerOUS ONO Ns. 5g 
nion of the Eternity 8 ES, 
| 8 i Hate beef” frotit ekernfty a 
a be withbut” i wp Without ext 


contact, or ary  atife out" of itfelf 5 and che: 
a ot "Gur . Nerd te ths" Wins 
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5 of the. al Rs Generel 5 
I. We Wore C7 Ao bm in the aftiverſe, 
12 chou cis vicutits; there cond Her are 

ny motion ? iti 18 known tHat this Motion 


ds on the laws of atty a bow carr 
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It is very poſſible, that our intellectual pre- 
ceptions have not any connexion. with e | 
ſuch; as we conceive it. Our interior nature, 
gn! We 77 h by the name of immaterial,- 

8 Voſughech ta laws. very different dat p 

ole whi ch govern nature in general; but 1 

obliged to app to the myſteries of our . 
= „ which, ſerve to Anne” ar. to 
nen ſubmitted to ck in- 
eſe expreſſions, and. their con tinual 
E hav ine Ta ro 3 to certain opi- 
nions, A cauſes opement of | 
| a See 1 It is 2 that, after Nr 
ing uſed the words motic tation, and, 
action, to diſcriminate! 8 0 ions 3 
ſouls, of which we mo very little, we have af, 
terwards aſſimilated them, fooliſhly, . to our mo- 5 
ral nature, to all the ideas which were repreſent- 
ed by theſe denominations; and eyen death it-⸗ 
| {elf} of which we have not any clear know „ 
it by the eee our -phyſicalb ; death, 


d, from thing ich are 
e k. inſpection of our bac han not, per- 
haps, either relation or analogy with the nature 
eflence of our ſpirit; all theſe are inco 5 
henſible ſecrets, not mixt with any 90G. we are 


ainted wi A reno ligt 
"We act, in this reſpect, ne e n VER 
who. apply to ſounds thoſe terms en they . 
were accuſtomed to uſe, to expreſs the ſenſar 8 
9 the other ſenſes produced. 5 
I chall only add an eee e Lc - 
which I have] juſt dwelt : perhaps we ſhould ne- 

ver hayethou it of 1 the words Which ex- 

| i e 


* 


"ſouls, if we had not at firſt divided our ſpiritual be- 


ing into a great number of dependencies, ſuch as. 


attention, reflection, 8 judgment, imagi- 
natien, memory, 
Wards, in order to render. intelligible che varia- 
ble relations of theſe. abſtract parts of our mind 
(cheſe parts of a unit which we have taken to 
pieces, though it compoſed that ſingle being our- 
ſelf) . we had not been obliged. to have recourſe to 
ſome plain expreſſions, like thoſe of action, ma». 
tion, attraction, and repulſion; but this familiar 
uſe of theſe expreſſions, in order to explain the 
accidents of our intellectual ſyſtem, very much 
reſembles the uſe which we make of X in Alge: 
bra, to expreſs unknown terms. | 


In ſhort, were we to ſubmit the action of aur 
ſouls to the laws of a particular movement, form- 
ing one of the dependencies of the great one, We... 
ſhould {till have to explain the cauſe of the con- 
ſciouſneſs that we have of this ation,  which-. 
Atl-eiſts refuſe to nature itſelf, at the very mo- 


ment they make it the God of the Univerſe., 
Were reaſoning able to ſubject all the operations, 
of our mind to , the. impreſſions of external ob- 


jects, we could not rank under the ſame laws, 
that conſciouſneſs which we have of our exiſt- 


ence, and of the different faculties of the ſoul. 


This conſciouſneſs is not an effect, or the pro- 
duction of any known force, ſince it has been 


always in us independent of * external object, 
conſequently we cannot inveſtigate it. The con- 
ception of the Dirnen us ouls, is as incom- 
prchenſible to us as that of 


. 


TE t embrace 
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and foreſight ;. and if alter 


eternity; what, a 
e thought, which, even our ieee g 
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Let us admit, however; for a moment, that 
all the opethtions of our ſouls are determined by 
ſome impulſion, whatever it may be, we ſhall 
ſtill be ſtruck with the abſolute difference which 
exiſts,” according to our knowledge between the 
regular movements of matter, and the almoſt in- 
finite and unaccountable emotions of our hearts 
arid minds; ſo variable and ſo differently modi- 
fiedl, that the attention is loſt in the examination 
of them. And after having vainly endeavoured 
to conceive the union eſtabliſned between our 
thoughts and exterior objects, we have ſtill to 
form an idea of the actions of theſe thoughts on 
themſelves,” their progreſſion and connexion; 
our mind led aſtray, loſt in ſuch a meditation, 
leaves us . a conſtiouſnefs' of! — 


Which dhe Bund acutes can never — 5 

We diſtinguiſh, in a ſingle character which” 
our judgment eam detypher; a abſolute differ- 

erice between ſoul and matter: we cannot avvid- 
repreſenting the latter as infntely diviſidle, 
whitt;-on the contrary, all the efforts: of our 
imagination could never divide that indiwifible 
ufiit wich compoſes the ſoul;- and Which is the 


ſovereign over our willi 9 all ou 
ſapuſties *. | 1 


. TE in order to weaken this argument, that we 
way actribut to the andiyifible unit all the qualities of matter, 
that a round body is really diviſible, but that rcundneſs and im- 

ility are not. Such an objectiön is evidently not ;uft: 

and impenetrability are only” qualities, and theſe 

ien, when merely abſtract, are neceffarily in variable: 
it is as impoſſible to divide it, as it is to multiply and 227 
| gelte it; but on, my. * the conſciouſneſs, 1 


% 
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But if we examine again; under another ap- 


pearance, the properties of matter, we "know 


not how to affimilate to them the emotions-of 7 
our ſoul; for we diſtinctly feel thoſe emotiotis. 
let cher number be ever ſo numerous, when 
even they act together and terminate in the 


ſame centre, which is that Indivifible Being: bes 


fore alluded to; whereas matter, by an efferitial 
property; carnot, in the ſame inſtant be preſſed 
of ſtruck in ſeveral manners, unleſs it is in parts 
which have a tendency to Uifferent centres. 
* — is not then any reſemblance between 
the impreffions that our ſouls receive, and the 
various effects which may be attributed to the 
action of all the nꝛaterial ſubſtances of which we 
can form any conception: they are always con- 
nected with the idea of ſpace and extent, but 
that centre, where all our preceptions meet, that” 
Judge, who'diftates laws in the internal empire, 
whoſe" revolutions” we only know, that laſt Di- 
rector of our will, this Thdiviſible” Being at the” 
ſamie time our friend and maſter; is not to be 
found in any compounded idea; and this unity 


ſo fimple, ought neceſfarily to convince us, that 


nothing which is ſubmitted” to the dominion" of 


our ſenſes, can ſerve'as a type of the idea'which 


we are to form of the foul. 
We diſcover the traces of this truth, en we 
fl our —— of the —— with which 


genen. e ieplay and 
my oo ſame SIE r 
7 div 
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ought to determine its action; we ſee it, like 
Nero, yielding ſometimes to Narciſſus, and ſome- 
times to Burrhus; but at the ſame time we dif- 
tinctly perceive all the counſellors; all the flat- 
terers, all the enemies which ſurround it; we 
never remark but a ſingle maſter in the midſt 
of the tumult and the intrigues of this court. 
Whilſt our ſoul then is thrown into motion by 
conferoplation; and. by the imperceptible modi- 
fication of a fugitive idea, as well as by every 
thing which is oppoſed to material action, why 
ſhould we not ſuppoſe that it is purely intelli- 
. be confeſſed, that 
ſometimes our corporeal infirmities influence our 
minds; but this relation is not a proof of iden- | 
tity, ſince our body may be an inſtrument in- 
truſted to our ſoul, one of the organs which 
it is to make a tranſitory uſe of. The 1 
nuity of exiſtence, conſidered | 
tainly is in the univerſe a ſimple and — 
ſtate; and the temporary exiſtence is perhaps the 
only one which is heterogeneous and accidental; 
the foul ſeems too noble to be aſſimilated to the 
latter ſtate, it may exiſt in a different manner 
when joined to a material ſubſtance, but that 
connection does not nen it loſe a mie 
eſſenctee. 5 | 
It ãs to be 1 3 is chrough 
eee all the force 
of our exiſtence; and that they are thoſe parts : 
of our mixt ee which ſtrike us moſt 
a little while ; and it is perhaps by a law of the 
ſame kind that we ſee men, ingroffed by a great 
paſſion, entirely ſtrangers to every other moral 
en! but, why ſhould it be contrary to the 
F dg nature 


anti that the ſoul, once 


ſtripped of 
its terreſtrial cloathing, ſhould be acquainted 
with the nature of its exiſtence, and at the ſame 
time perceive thoſe truths which now are ob- 
ſcured by clouds. ee 
time unknown in a ro h ſtone, that ſtone is ſtruck, 
and we ſee iſſue out a ſplendid light; this is per- 
haps a faint picture of the Nate i which our foul 
| is when death breaks is fetters, bes ' 

In ſhort, in a matter ſo obſcure every ſuppo - 
12 is admiffable, which aſſures us that the 


ſoul is not on earth in a ſtate of enchantment, or 


in a kind of interruption; of its ordinary exiſt- 
ence. All that we fee of the univerſe is an aſ- 
ſemblage of incomprehenſible phœnomena; and 
when we wiſh to diſcover the concluſion, 
through the aid of the ideas moſt. on a level 
with our intelligence, we wander perhaps from 
truth; ſince, according to appearances, n 
the depths of infinity that it repoſe. 

I doubt, whether we can allow the be 
« thoſe metaphyſical ts which are made 
uſe of to defend the ſpirituality of the ſoul to 
de deciſive; but they are ſufficient to repulſe the 
different attacks of materialiſts. The moſt evi- 
dent opinion to me is, that we are too weak 
to comprehend the ſecret we ſearch for. We 
have, according to our petty knowledge, divid- 


edi the univerſe into two parts, ſpirit and matter; 
but this diviſion ſerves only to diftinguſh the 


little we know from that which we have no 
knowledge of; there is perhaps an infinite gra- 
dation between the different properties which 
compoſe motion and life, inſtinct and intelli- 
r 
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by aur underſtandings, and the Words 
Which we make uſe of, ſerve only to detect the 
vain ambition of our mind; but with reſpect to 
we che wniverſe, in conſidering” i its immenſity, we ſhall 
„that there is ſufficient. ſpace for all the 

nada und modifications we Have no idea of. 
We confeſs, that it is the connexion between 
our phyſieal powers and intellectual faculties, and 
the action that they ſeem to habe on each other, 
Which nouriſhes our doubts and anxieties; dut 
Without this relation, without the appearance of 
7 — fall, all would be diſtin in the fate of 
„all would be manifeſt.” It is then, becauſe 
ae there i is a ſhade in the midſt of the picture, 
"which continually catches our attention, that we 
have need to collect the light of the mind and 
"the feelings, in order to ſee in perſpective our 
deſtiny; and it is from this motive that we find 
it neceſſary, above all, to be penetrated with 
dhe, idea of à God, and to ſearch for, in his 
Fewer and goodneſs, the laſt cleplicution 1 

de want.” ** 

> jere is, (nah: id gniems-<6-wen, a con- 

WE” which I have often been ſtruck with. 
Thoſe people, Who, at the light of the immen- 
"Joi of the univerſe, at the view of the won- 
ers in the midſt of which they are placed, fear 
to attribute to our intellectual faculties the 
> 5 -of. interpreting and underſtanding every 

—_—. -: And even the capacity of attaining almoſt 
| "to" the hidden ſcerets'of our nature; theſe fame 
5 ple are nevertheleſs moſt eager to ſtrip the 

dul of its true dignity, and the moſt obſtinate 
ces it Prien a and duration, and every” 
| ut 
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But happily, theſe. refuſals or conceſſions fix 
e u the nature of the ſoul will always 
abe as unknown as the effence of the. Supreme 

„Being; and it is one of the proofs of its gran- 
deur, 10 be wrapped- up in che ſame; myſteries 
Which hide from us che- univerſal ſpirit. But 

there are ſimple ideas and ſentiments, which 
ſeem to bring along with them more comfort and 
hope than metaphyſical arguments. 
Me cannot profoundly meditate on the mar- 
vellous attributes of thought we cannot atten- 
«tively contemplate the vaſt empire which has heen 

. ſubmitted. to it, or 1 on the faculty With 
Which it- r of 7. — the ln 

. proaching — — into 12 555 
compaſs. che expanded. yiews 
containing, if I may uſe the. = gs we RR 
the infinity of. ſpace, and the immenſity of time; 

we cannot cnnſider ſuch. a wonder, without con- 
tinnally uniting a ſentiment of admiration to the 

idea of an end worthy of ſuch a grand. con- 
- ception,. worthy of Him yrhoſe wiſdem we 
adore. Shall we, however, be able to diſcover 
this end,, in che pafſing breath, in the, fleeting 
moments which compoſe life? Shall we be able 
to diſcover it in a ſucceſſion of phantoms, which 
ſeem deſtined only to trace the, progreſs, of time? 

- Shall; werahovg- alle; pero ceive it in this general 

. ſtem, of, deſtruction 2-And;,ought, we to,anpi- 

: 'Hilate) in the ſame, manner the inſenfible; plant, 
hich pexithes,-without having -known-lifez and 
the damn e ent man, .whoygvery: day explores the 
exiſtence ? Let us not thus degrade 

our fate and nature; and let us judge and hope 

Hauer a data fn barn. Lie ver 
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is 2 means of im „mould net lead t 
an eternal death; 77 that prolific ſource 
of knowledge, ſhould not be loſt in the dark 
Hhades of orgetfulneſs; ſenſibility and all its 
mid and pure emotions, which ſo tenderly unite 
us to others, and enliven our days, ought not to 
be diſſipated as if it were the vapour of a dream; 
conſcience, that ſevere judge was not intended 
to deceive us; and piety and virtue are not vain- 
Iy to elevate our views towards that model of af- 
feckion, the object of our love and adoration. 


The Supreme Being, to whom all times belong, 
+feems already to have ſcaled our union with fu- 


turity by endowing us with foreſight, and placing 
in tlie receſſes of our heart the paſſionate deſire 
of a longer duration, and the confuſed ſenti- 
ment which it gives of obtaining it. There are 
1 - ſome relations {till obſcure, ſome connexions be- 
+ tween our moral nature and futurity; and per- 
2 our wiſhes, our hopes, are a ſixth ſenſe, 
ſenſe, if I may be allowed to expreſs my- 
5 elf ſo, of which we ſhall one day experience 
+ the ſatisfaQtion. Sometimes alſo I imagine; that 
love, the moſt noble ornament of our nature, 
dove, ſublime enchantment, is a myſterious 
pledge of the truth of theſe hopes; for in diſ- 
engaging us from ourſelves, tranſporting us be- 
+ yond the limits of our being, it ſeems the firit 
immortal nature; and in preſent- 
ing to us the idea, in offering to us the example 
- of an exiſtence out of ourſelves, it ſeems to in- 
terpret by our 1 that which our minds can- 

not 1 
In fort, and dus beflecdöon i is the moſt awful 
22 when lee the mind of man graſp at the 
N ; . 


Lo 7 * * 
s 
: - 
* 
» 


of u God; n at leaſt, 
. idea; ſuch a fublime 
degree of elevation , me, in ſome manner, 


for the high deſtiny of the ſout; T ſearch 0 | 
5 rtion between this immenſe 


interefts of the world, and T difcover none ; 
1 ferch for a proportion between theſe boundleſs 


tnedirations and the marrow picture of life, and 


F' perceive* none there is . 1 doubt not, 
ſome magnificent "ſecret beyond all that we can 
diſcern: wine aſtoniſhing wonder behind this 
eüxtain fil wnforied;; on Salt ſides we diſcever 
the. commencement of it. How imagine, how 
reſolve che t, that all which affect and 
animates us, all which guides and'captivates us, is 
a ſeries of inchlartments, an aſſemblage of illu- 
Sor THe unser ad in m 


8 ſo magnificent a conception would 
ve Had for an Gets there dazzling chimera, 
What would then have fi 
real beauties, and falſe a 
ügnifled that concourſè of , phantoms, which, 
without defign or end, would be lefs admirable 
chan à ray of light, deſtined to enlighten our 
ade? In Mort, what had fignified in men that 
union” of fubnme thoughts and deceitful 
Guard us from giving credit to ſuch a ſuppoſiti- 
on! Is. it to Him then, whoſe power has not any 
limits, that we dare to attribute the artifices of 


weakneſs?” Should we have ſeen every where 


order, deſign, and exactneſs, as far as our un- 
derſtanding can reach, and'as ſoon as we are ar- 


tived at the utmoſt of our 


thought and all 


pomp | 
would then have been only deftined to ſerve as - 


the theatre of a vain repreſentation ; and ſuch a 


ed that mixture of 
gui des? What had 
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howdy they vi Intel- 
0 ee that al; | alt, ca 
turity is, i e — —— but a 
1 „ and we; 8 to, £ the; paſt and 
= e future |. jut grant us only the idea | 
do not deprive us of 0 : ur confi 0 Hin 21. 
is. m relying. on that — mak we fa 
be 755 to: guard our d againſt all the met 
phyſical ' A aa RMA eee not 22 
JH M i any 
e e 8 1 1 pes not, fi 
to determine men to che | 


attracts then. in all the buſtle of life, unleſs it 
is hope; what is it that renders them greedy: of 
honour 8 „fortune, unleſs it is expectation? 
And when. they. obtain the her of their el wits 
they -have N 1 imaginary advan- 
ages hope create Why then would you aſk 
for a demonſtrated certainty, in order to deyote 
5 0 to all the 2 which the human 
mind nceive to be the moſt grand, the, Fog 
w og NT purſuit ? On the, cent 
92 Pot trifling a, of expectation Thou 
become, a motive of encouragement: And what 
is it, 'of all our. intereſts, which could. 1 in 
5 with the moſt fugitive idea, with the 
ighteſt hope of pleaſing the maſter of the 
World, and maintaining the intercourſe Which 
ſeems to be indicated by our natural ſentiments, 
and by the firſt perceptions of our minds. 
I would wiſh to go ill farther, and I would 
demand, not of all men, but of ſame at leaſt, 
if were. even this life to be their only W 
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they would think themſelves freed from the de- 
ſite of pleaſing the Sovereign Author of Nature. 
The moment that is given us to know and ad- 
mire Him, would it not ſtill be a bleffing! We 
celebrate the memory of thoſe princes who have 
done good to men; are we not to do the ſame 


with Him to whom we are indebted for our 


exiſtence; to Him who Has contrived, if I may be 
allowed to ſay ſo, the various enjoyments we are 
ſo unwilling to detach ourſelves from? Shall we 
dare, weak and ignorant as we are, to meaſure 
the wiſdom, and calculate the power of our Be- 
nefactor, and rafhly reproach him for not having 
done more for us? This would be the language 
of ingratitude. But, 'as'T have ſhown, our ſen- 
timents have not been put to this teſt; and it is 
on more liberal. terms that we have deen admit - 
ted to treat with the Supreme Being: He has 
ſurrounded us with every thing that can 'encou- 
rage our expectations: He allows us, by con- 


tem lation, to attain almoſt a knowledge of his 


s; He lets us read them in that collec» 


tion of glory and magnificence which the uni- 


verſe diſplays; He permits us to perceive his 
power and © goodneſs, infinity and happineſs}, 
and by that ſucteffion” of ideas he has guided 
our wiſhes and our hopes. How grand is the 
contemplation of the Eternal, they who have 
ſenſibility can tell! But this idea ſhould be ve 
early implanted in the human heart, it is nece 
ſary that it ſhould be connected with our firſt 


feelings, that it ſhould"Hiſe by degrees, in order 
to gain ſtrength before men are thrown into the 


midſt of that world which boaſts of being freed. 


Fom” childiſh prejudices" hank taityiea” along 
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kx its levity;; they follow every day a new maſ- 
— — and 3 * Kunde ſlaves of de 


3 Hb which, is: — Bea amongſt men, 


che principles firſt. inculcated, is public wor- 


thip, ann e enen te. and the moſt 
e all that is vague and abſtract in 
4 88 and . inſtruction: public worſhip, in, 
aſſampbling men, and in turning them without 


publie ſhame to their weakneſſes, and in equa- 
lizing every individual before the. Maſter 2 the 


world, will, be, in chis point of view a grand 


Aeſſon of morality; but this worſhip, beſides, 
habitually reminds ſome of their duty, and is 
Tor others a. conſtant ſource. of conſolation; in 


ſhort, almoſt all men, aſtoniſhed and over- 


whelmed. by the ideas of grandeur and infinity, 
Which the. appearauce of the univerſe, and the 


exerciſe of their on thoughts, preſent to them, 


Apire to find repoſe in the ſentiment of adora- 
tion which unites them in a more intimate man- 
ner to God, than enen "of: their 


eaſon ever will. 


We ſhould guard ourſelves carefully from de 
Sine the emotions of piety, which cannot be 

parated from its advantages; and philoſophers 
themſclves know not how far they would go, 
when they try to reduce the intereſts of men to 
the narrow circle of demonſtrated truths: that 


- Which we perceive confuſedly, i is more precious 
than all we have a certain knowledge of; that 


which we anticipate, ig uf more value than the 
bleſſings ſcattered round us. Thus; we ſhould, 
he miſerably ipipoveniſhed, if they could retrench 
the variqus a ein ſhall never 

L poſſeſs, 
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but through the aid of imagination. 
owever, if we take this imagination as a guide 


40 22 when we are engaged in the 
purſuits of ne and ambition, and if the wiſe 


thermſtlves find that to be good which ferves to 
nouriſh our pafſions, why would you reject it, 
when, fimply more grand and more ſublime in its. 
object, it becomes the ſupport of our weakneſſes, 

the faſepuard of our principles, and the ſource of 
"our: intereſting eonſolations? ; 

n the: pet "of Wee 58 Han) Wet 
wwarhs, and to direct towards. chem the ſpirit of 
laws, and the uncertain courſe of opinions. Ho 
| -honourableis it for them to be called to form the 

alliance which is to unite happineſs with 
badly Ar mene 
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men there" i 2 . 


\HAT there is 001 How is it poſible 
o avoid being penetrated with an awful 
"relpect in uttering thefe/words? How reflect on 
Nn e 2 edi and even an 
* emotion 


__ + morals and manners, have often recalled us, by 
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emotion of ſurpriſe, that man this weak cres- 


ture, this atom diſperſed in the immenſity of 
ſpace, undertakes to add ſome weight to a truth, 
of which all nature is the ſplendid; , witneſs ? 
However, if this truth is our ſupreme good, if 
we are nothing without it, how can we baniſh. it 

from our minds? Does it not conſtrain us to dwell 
continually on the ſubject? Compared with it, 
All other thoughts are inſignificant and unintereſt- 
ing; ves oh to, and ons all the ſenti- 
ments on which the happineſs of an intelligent 
creature depends. I confeſs I tremblingly diſ- 
euſſed the different objections which are employ- 
ed to deſtroy our confidence in the exiſtence. of a 
Supreme Being; I dreaded the melancholy which 
thoſe arguments produced; I was afraid to feel 
the impreſſion of it myſelf, and thus to hazard 
the opinion moſt dear to my heart, and moſt eſ- 
ſential to my happineſs; it appeared to me, that 


4 few general ideas, ſupported by lively feelings, 
Would have been. ſufficient for my tranquillity; 
and without an intereſt more extended, without 


the deſire of oppoſing, according to my powers, 
a ſpirit of indifference and falſe philoſophy, which 
is every day gaining ground, I ſhould never have 
ſtepped beyond my circle. But, I am far from 
regvetting the part I have taken: I have ran over, 
without much trouble, thoſe books where the 
moſt pernicious doctrines are ingeniouſly diſſe- 
minated; and have thought that a perſon, en- 
dowed with common ſenſe, on whom metaphyſi- 
cal ſubtleties were obtruded, would reſemble thoſe 


ſavages who are brought ſometimes amongſt. us, 


and who, from the depraved refinement: of our 


A g ſome 


— 
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Lome natural reflections, to thoſe fimple princt-, 


ples which we have abandoned, 10 thoſe: antient 

wraths whole veſtiges art loſt. KL}, 1 
The whole ſtructure of — re over 

tunen if, by the ſtrength 


remain a wavering, unſupported notion, only de- 
a policy, whoſe power time would in- 


b A fatal langour invading every 


here would be that univerſal intereſt, 


Wee eee and prop ro form 
alliance between tkem ?- Then thoſe, - 
who, with pure intentions, can only be guided 
and ſuſtained by an intimate perſuaſton, would 


* 


retire ſad; and leave to others the care of ſup- 
porting moraForder by fictions and falſehoods; 
they would pity that diſmayed race, called to ap- 
3 and 45 away like flowers, which bloom 
a day 3 they — deſpiſe thoſe animated 
ö — Which only come 'to make a bü with 
their vanity and trivial paſſio ns, and fall in à lit- 
tle while into al oblivion. All that appears 
beautiful in the univerfe, and excites our enthu- 
ſiaſm, wallld ſoon loſe it f and enchant- 
ment if we perceived no in this brilliant 
ſcene but the play of ſome atoms, and the uni- 
form walk of blind neceſſtty; for it is always be- 
cauſe a thing may be otherwiſe, that it acquires 
a claim to our admiration in ſhort, that ſoul, 


that” ſpirit,” which / viviſies nan, chat faculty of 


thought which ſurpriſes nd oonfounds thoſe who 
2 only appear a vai movement, if 
nothing was before, or was to follow, if ſome 
307 a 1 4 unknown 


or artifices of reaſon-- 
ing; men could deſtroy our confidenet in the ex- 
iſtence of x Supreme Being; morality, being de- 
tached from the opinions which ſuſtain it; would 
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ture, this atom diſperſed in the immenſity of 
ſpace, undertakes to add ſome weight to- a truth, 
However, if this truth is our ſupreme good, if 
we are nothing without it, how can we baniſh. it 
from our minds? Does it not conſtrain us to dwell 
continually on the ſubject? Compared with it, 
all other thoughts are inſignificant and unintereſt- 
ing; it gives birth to, and ſuſtains all the ſenti- 
ments on which the happineſs of an intelligent 
creature depends. I confeſs I tremblingly diſ- 
euſſed the different objections which are employ- 
ed to deſtroy our confidence in the exiſtence of a 
Supreme Being; I dreaded the melancholy which 
hoſe. arguments produced; I was afraid to feel 
the impreſſion of it myſelf, and thus to hazard 
the opinion moſt dear to my heart, and moſt eſ- 
ſential to my happineſs; it dito me, that 
4 few general ideas, | ſupported by lively feelings, 
would have been ſufficient for my tranquillity; 
and without an intereſt more extended, without 
the deſire of oppoſing, according to my powers, 
-a ſpirit of indifference and falſe philoſophy, which 
is every day gaining ground, I ſhould never have 
ſtepped beyond my circle. But, I am far from 
regretting the part I have taken: I have ran over, 
without much trouble, thoſe books where the 
moſt pernicious doctrines are ingeniouſly diſſe- 
minated; and have thought that a perſon, en- 
dowed with common ſenſe, on whom metaphyſi- 
1 . would reſemble thoſe 
lavyages ho are brought ſometimes amongſt us, 
and ho, from the depraved reſinement of our 
morals and manners, have often recalled us, by 
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ſome natural reflections, to thoſe fimple princi- 

ples Which we have abandoned, to thoſe antient 

rathis whoſe veſtiges are loſt. Weng 7 
The whole ſtructure of — Sala be over-- 


ue if, by the ſtrength or artifices of reaſon- 
ing; men could deftroy our confideneè in the ex- 
iſtence of à Supreme Being; morality, being de- 
tached from the opinions which ſuſtain it, would 


remain a wavering, unſupported notion, only de- 
a policy, whoſe power time would in- 


weaken. ' A fatal langour invading every 

mind, where would be that univerſal intereſt, 

ik est Gas by alb-njtny and pre to bm 

2 heh N alliance between tem ? Then thoſe, 

who, with pure emmy ves can only be guided 
and * an intimate per ſuaſton, would 


retire ſad; and leave to others: the care of ſup- 
porting moraForder by fictions and falſehoods; 
they 2 pity that diſmayed race, called to ap- 
. paſs away like flowers, which bloom 
for a day Sz they — deſpiſe thoſe animated 
phantors Which only come to make a bu with 
their vanity and trivial paſſions, and fall in a lit- 
tle while into eternal. oblivion. All that appears 
beautiful in the univerfe, and excites: our enthu- 
ſiaſm, wolild ſoon loſe it f and enchant- 


mente if we perceived no in this brilliant 


ſcene but the play of ſome atoms, and the uni- 
form walk of blind neceſſtty; for it is always be- 
cauſe a: thing may be otherwiſe, that it acquirts 

a claim 40 our me in ſhort, that ſoul, 


we ſpe Which vivifies man, that faculty of or 


Ez roche Firm ſurpriſesandvonfounds thoſe who 
would only appear” a vain movement, if 

"was: before, or was to follow, if ſome 
2 * ; I 4 unknown 
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unknown breath, or general: ce, did not 
animate nature. But we have dwelt. too long on 
thoſe gloomy, thoughtsgure-allume. Your light and 
life, admirable works of God; come and con- 
ound the pride of ſome, and comfort others; 
tome and take pofleflion of our ſouls, and diręct 
dur affections towards Him whom wðe ought to 
dove, towards Him ho is che eternal model of 
perfect wiſdom, and unlimitted goodneſs | ! 
I ſhall not endeayour. to prove that there. is;a 
| Bod, by reciting all the wonders. the 'works. of 
nature diſplay to our eyes 5 ſeveral celebrated wri- 
ders have already done it, amd-have miſled their 
dim. Infinity can only be repreſented by aſto- 
nmiſhment and reſpect, which overwhebms all our 
thoughts: and when we labour to explain the 
Jucceiſive and yarigd: picture ef the wohders of 
nature, this change of objects is more caleulated 
to relazyour admiration. chan to inereaſe it; for 
any ahange eaſes our mind, by affording 
'relazations which or Weakneſs has need ef; anil 
_-i& we were-to-inveltigate only one phœnomenon, 
ve ſhould ſoon diſcover, the atmoſt etent of our 
faculties. We find the limits of our underſtand- 
ing in the examination of the onganization of the 
ſmalleſt inſect, as wellias in obſerving the facul- 
ties of the fou; and the myſteries of the ſim- 
pleſt vogetation is a8 far above the reach of our 
925 „ e! ere a 
A . es ws praiſe: tothe Supreme | 
Being, and mot as meceflary inſtruction that 1 
-eely follow the counſe of my thoughts. — 
begin by throwing a rapid glance onghe princi 
on ad grandeur which we 
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e ? 
n bgushy ſtruck with, when we contemplate : 
wonder of the univerfe. 

What a fight is that of the world]! What , 
5 Sure for thoſe who can be rouſed 
Hut of che -of indifference, in which habit 
has throw th We know not 0 7 to be- 

„ or ſtop, Wen we tiate on ſo many 
riders; add the moſt he ns of all is, the fa- 

1 — which bas been beſtowed on us of admir- 

ing aud conceiving them. What an aftoni 

and fublime relation is that of the innumerab! 

beatles of nature, with the intelli FP "which 

85 us to enjoy, add uu be male happy by 
them! What relation fo ſurpriſing, As 17M 
the order and harmony of the univerſe, with the 
moral intelligence whith enables us to anticipate 
the aher ents of wiſdom and unclouded know- 
ledge! 5 is immenfe, and all that it con- 
tains, all that it ſpreads with ſo much ſplendour, 
ſeems Within the reach of our ſenſſbility, or the 
powers of our mind; and theſe Srullies 1 — 
ble and incomprehenſible, 'uniite to form, that 
wonder of wonders, Which we call felicity. ' Let 
not theſe plain words turn our attention from the 
magical ideas which they repreſent. It is becauſe 
| the jou gt, cenomena of our exiſtence cannot 
efined or expreſſed many ways, that 
bong 15 ſo much more wonderful; and thoſe 
words, uſed by common conſent, ſoul, mind, 
ſenſation, life, happineſs, and many others be- 
ſides, which we pronounce ſo lightly, confound 
not 16s our underſtandings, when we wiſh to dif- 
cuſs the effence of the properties.of which they 
are the fign. It is for this reaſon, among ſeve- 
ral others.” that the admiration of particulars, — 


I 


I 
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the works, of nature, is inſufficient for 
thofe-who have ſenſibility, as ſuch admiration is 
neceffarily: placed between two ideas fuſceptible 
of being known; ideas which we connect through 
the aid of oùr own knowledge; but the charm of 
Hur relation with the wonders which ſurround us, 
ariſes' from experiencing every inſtant the im- 
preſſion of an infinite grandeur; and feeling the 
neceffity of flying to that mild refuge of 
| eee the ſublime idea of a God. 
| We are continually carried towards this idea by 
wain efforts which we make, in order to pene- 
ate the ſecrets of our own nature; and when I 
ix my attention on thoſe aſtoniſhing. IRIS, 
which ſeems to terminate, in ſome manner, the 
power of aur thoughts, I repreſent them with 
emotion, as the only barrier which ſeparates us 
from the ee: "pak, the ſource of 1 


ledge. | 
Men Ada ped with the greateſt een 
quickly. the bounds of their faculties when they 
*wiſh to go very far in the ſtudy of abſtract meta- 
phyſical-truths ; but the ſivopleſ and leaſt exerciſ- 
ed mind, can diſtinguiſh the proofs. of that order, 
which announces with ſo; mnch;fplendour. the 
end and deſign of ſovereign wiſdom. - It ſeems, 
that all the knowledge proper to intereſt men has 
been placed within their reach. The learned 
aſtronomer, obſerving the courſe of the globe 
"round the ſun, perceives the cauſe of that regular 
ſucceſſion of repoſe and vegetation, which ſecures 
che earth its fecundity and adorns. every ſeaſon 
with renewed beauties but the ſimple cultivator, 
- who ſees the treaſures of the earth renovated eve- 
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the wants of ariimated beings, is not leſs a witneſs 
ofa on which is ſufficient. to excite 
| his admiration and gratitude! Newton analyzed 
ght; aud calculated the ſwiftneſs with which it 
runs over the immenſity of ſpace; but the igno- 
rant herdſman, who fees, when he wakes, his hut 
enlightened by the ſame rays which animate all 
nature, is equally benefited by by them. The inde- 
Fatigable-anatomiſt/ attains a juſt idea of our ini- 
mitable ſtruſture, and the ingenious texture of 
our different organs; but the man moſt devoid 
of inſtruction, who reflects an inſtant on the plea- 
ſures, aiichthe variety af the ſenſations, which we 
find Ourſelves ulceprbe of, ee enn 
3 Fu, Al 
The tranſcendant abode of ſama-people, 3 is 
a degree of ſuperiority which diſappears. when 
cantraſted with the incomprehenſible grandeur of 
nature; when we contemplate infinity, thoſe ta- 
lents which ckalt one man above another are no 
mare ſeen; and probably it ãs beyond the limits 
of our nce that the greateſt wonders of 
nature begin. The knowledge of all ages has not 
explained what is the i imperious authority of our 
will over our actions, nor how our thoughts could 
reach the moſt remote ages, how eur ſouls could 
inveſtigate that innumerahle multitude of pre- 
ſent objects, of recollections and anticipations; 
neither has it informed us how all thoſe excellen- 
cies of the mind, ſometimes remain unknown to 
itfelf} nor how they art ſometimes at its com- 
mand, iſſuing out of their long obſcurity, and 
ſueceeding each other with method, or are pro- 
fuſely poured forth. At the fight of theſe aſto- 
niſhing phornomena, 1 we think man preſumptu- 
oy 


3 ſecrets, /whoſeconfines are frat un by an 
Se hand. He ſhould be content to know, 
that his exiſtence is united to fo many wonders; 
he. fhioutd- be ſatisſid with the principal 
(object of the liberality of nature, and he ſhould 
adore wir reverential reſpett, that powerful So- 


Voereign. who beſtows ſo many —_— 
and who: has made him to-fyrapathize_ with all 
Ae powers of heaven and carth. CERTAIN. 


The globe on 9 every 
| enra hace —— — ofleagues z 
and in this imweute courle, its diftance from the 
ſun, determined by immutable laws, is exactly 
proportioned to the degree of the''temperature 
neceffary to our ſechle nature, and to the ſucceſ- 
Hve return of that precious vegetation, een 
which no animated being could fubfiſt. 
hat celeſtial body, which fertilizes the ſeeds 
of liſe ſhut up in thei boſom of the earth, is, at 
the fame time, the ſource of that light which 
opens to ou · vie the glorious ſight of the uni- 
verſe: The rays of the ſun run over in eight 
minutes about thirty raillions of leagues: ſuch an 
impetaous motion would be ſufficient to pulverize 
the largeſt maſſeſd of matter; but, hy an admi- 
rable combination, fuck is the inco 
renuity of theſe-rays, that they ſtrike the moſt 
tender of uur organs, not only without wound- 
ing it; but wirk u meaſure fo delicate and pre- 
ciſe, that they excte im is thoſt extatic ſenſations, 
which are the origin and the indifpenſable con- 
erer erer aur cg A 
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i Main" in inmenity; is only an imperteptible 
— and yet, by his ſenſes and intelligence, 
de ſeems in cemmunicatien with the whole uni- 
verſe ; hut Nom plenfamt and peaceable is this 
communicatien 1 Ie is almoſt that of a 
with his fubjects: all is animated round man, all 
relates to Mis deſires and wants ; the action of 
the elements, every thing on earth; like" the r. 
of light, ſeems-to be proportioned to his facul- 
ties and ſtrength; and whilft the celeſtial bodies 
move with a rapidity which terriſies our imagina- 
won, und whilt they hurry along in their courſe 
our dwelling, we-are frafiquil in 5 befom of an 
afylam, and under the protecting ſhelter allotted 
us j we enjoy chere in peace 2 multitude of bleff 

Which by another, wonderful affinity, ally 
tbermnſelves to our taſte, and alk the ſentiments we 

are endowed K 

In ſhort, and it is anther "REO "ATION 
permitted to de; in fome things, the contriver of 
his own happineſs, by his will and itigentity; he 
has/embelliſhed his habitation, and united ſeve- 
ral ornaments to the imp — of nature; 
he has improved, by his falutary plants, 
and even in thoſe which cad the the ok am 
gerons he has diſcovered ſome wholeſome 

perty, and carefully ſeparated it from the 
nomed parts which ſurroumded it; he can ſoften 


Aeta) und mae them ferce to His 
— Him, . 
and aſſume what form He defires; he gives laws 


to the elements, or cireumſeribes their empire; 
he ſtops che invaſion of the fea; he feſtrains the 
de e e eee e | 


nam 2177-250 IT (DE; 
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them to take a different courſe, in order to 
ſpread their benign influence; he erects a ſhel- 


ter againſt the — winds, and: b an 
ingenious: contrivance, makes uſe-of that impe· 


© twous force, Which he could nbtiat: friſt; dream 


of defending himſelf from; even the; fire, whoſe 
terrible action . ſeems to preſage eſtruction, he 
ſubjugates, and renders it, if I may ſo expreſs 
myſelf, the confident of his ane N 

com on of his labour es. 
W bat a ſource of reflections. is en 
of che mind over the. moſt dreadful effects of 
the; movement .of: blind matter. It ſcems as af 
the Supreme Being, in ſubmitting thus to the 
intelligence of men the moſt powerful elements, 
choſe to give us an anticipation of, the empire 
e ſovereign ene over the uni- 
V E. 172 nee. 
However, ahne been —— 
facuties on.. themſelves, that we.obſerve,) above 
all, their admirable nature; we ſee, with aſto- 
niſhment, the perfections which they acquire by 
their own action. Intelligence, conſidered in a 
general manner, and undoubtedly, is a great 
menon; but it is à ſtill greater, won- 
der, to ſee the thoughts of a man reach, by the 
moſt ingenious means, the knowledge of others, 
and form an alliance between the paſt and 
preſent productions of the mind. It is by ſuch 
an alliance that the ſciences have been improved, 
and that the mind of man has been acquainted 
with all its ſtrength. The mighty of the earth 
cannot break this aſſociation, nor ſubject to their 
tyrannic diviſions the noble heritage of know- 


dae this gift, ſo precious, preſerves the * 
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of a divine hand and no one has gh F e 


to ſay it is mine. 

TB. moſt noble uſe that — even been made 
col the admirable union of ſo many talents, and 

ſo much knowledge, was to demonſtrate how eve- 
ry thing in nature relates to the idea of a firſt 
cauſe; which forcibly. announces a deſign full of 
wiſdom, and à beneficent intention; but now, 
unhappily, theſe proofs of the exiſtence of a 
God are not ſufficient; imperious philoſophers 
have laboured to ſubvert every thing founded on 
the connection and wond harmony of the 
ſyſtem of nature; it is not ſufficient to oppoſe 
to theſe new opinions the mere authority of final 
cauſes; they do not conteſt that there is a per- 
fe conformity between our deſires and wants, 
between dur ſenſes and the bounties of nature; 
they do not conteſt, from the cedar to the hyſ- 
ſop, from the aue to man, that there is a 
beauty of proportion in the whole, which is to 
be found equally in thegelation that objects have 
with each other, as well as in their different 
parts; but this admirable harmony, in which the 
pious man, the man of feeling, perceives with 
delight the” ſtamp of an eternal intelligence; 
others leſs fortunate, undoubtedly, obſtinately 
preſent it to us as a fortuitous colliſion, as a play 
of atoms agitated by a blind movement, or as 
nature itſelf, exiſting thus from all eternity. 
What trouble they take to invent and defend 
theſe ſyſtems deſtructive of our happineſs and 

hopes 'I prefer my feelings to all this philoſo- 
phy; but, to avoid an encounter would be to 
favour their preſumption, and _ W 


_Arength to their opinions. 2 
Thus 
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% 


Thus I ſhall treat 'the moſt important” 
that man can conſider. I ſhalt endeavour” firſt 
to how, that the different conjeCtrnes: en the 
origin of the world all centre in the fnge opi- 
nien of the eternal and — eiſteree of 
every thing which is; and 1 ſhall” afterwards 
C the baſis of that ſyſtem "with the vea- 
on of that happy and _ bekef which whites 
'the idea of a Supreme Being with all we fee and 
know in ſhort, to. the univerſe, the moſt un- 
Limited of our con ons. 
ende n 1 201 
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HEN _ Pas 1 the diffs 
rent ſyſtems, concerning the formation 
15 reject the idea of” a God, under 
the pretext, that this idea is foreign to the na- 
ture of qur preceptions, ſhould we: not have a 
right to expect ſome better ſubſtitute for it? 
But, far from anſwering our expectations, they 
.abandon; themſelves to all the wanderings of the 
moſt fantaſtic imagination. | In fact, whether we 
refer the origin of the univerſe to the effect of 
hazard, the fortuitous concourſe of atoms, or 
whether we bſtabliſh another hypotheſis derived 
from the ſame principle, it is neceſſary at leaft to 
ſuppoſe the eternal exiſtence of an innumerable 
multitude of little particles of matter, placed with- 
out order in the immenſity of ſpace ; and to fup- 
poſe; afterwards,” that theſe atoms, diſſeminated 

to infinity, attracted each other, and correſpond- 
ed by the inherent properties of their nature; 
282 e from their adheſion, not 
only organized, intelligent faculties; it is 
Ne in Ih — that all hoſe in- 
"Rr comprehenſible 


hen its vegetation maybe 


— 
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com ible atoms have been ſettled with ad- 


mirable order through the effect of a blind mo- 


tion, and by the reſult of ſome of the poſſible 


chances in the infinity of actidental combina- 
tions. Indeed, after ſo many ſuppoſitions with- 
out example or foundation, that of an Intelli- 
gent Being, ſoul and director of the univerſe, 


had been mere analogous and more conſonant 
with our knowledge. 


Let us return to the kypotheſis we have juſt 
mentioned. We ſhall then recognize the trifling 
Habit of the mind; it is accuſtomed to proceed 
from imple to compound ideas, A time it 


meditates, invents; or executes: thus, by an in- 
verſe method, the compoſers of ſyſtems have 


thought, chat, in order to connect the univerſe 
to its origin, it was ſufficient to detach, by the 


exerciſe of thinking, all its parts, and to break 


and ſubdivide them afterwards to infinity; but 
whatever may be the tenuity of theſe atoms, their 
exiſtence,” having organized and intellectual pro- 

which--we'. ſhould be obliged to grant 


them, would be a wonder almoſt equal to 771 


phœnomena which furround us. nete 
When we ſee a plant grow, embelliſhed” 
different colours, we a think of the period 


ſenſes; but the 8 this p 


N mms, "ha dv d [ny — — | 


withs the — gary” foe to — into 
occult ſecrets of nature. But perhaps, in 
forming into an imperceptible. all 


parts of pooh which © have born athens] 


23G 1 Hove 4 - to 
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r we have only before our 
eyes a fugitive vapour, to which even our ima- 
gination cannot reach; and thoſe who unfortu- 
nately lovę and * this admiration, find be- 
ſides, in the ſyſtem. of diviſible atoms, means to 
defer, according to their fancy, the moment 1 
c Wenn aſtonihment. 

All theſe fantaſtic fa CSI PLAY ſerve * Þ 
lead us aſtray in our reſearches; and I do 4 
think it a matter of indifference to make a 
neral obſervation. The ſtudy of the firſt 
ments, of all the ſciences which we acquire, 
ſuch as geometry, languages, civil legiſlation, 
and ſeveral others, appear to us the ſimpleſt 
parts of our inſtruction. It is not the ſame, 
when we ſeek to know the laws of the phyfical 
world; for the works of nature never appear 
more mie than in their compounded: ſtate; 
they are then, to our mind, that which harmo- 
ny is to the ear; it is the agreement of all parts 
which forms a union perfectly praportianed to 
our intelligence. Thus man, e example, that 
wonderful alliance of ſo many different faculties, 
does not aſtoniſh. our underſtanding, but appears 
to us in on epoint of view, a ſimple idea; but we 
9 troubled, and, as it were, diſmayed, when 

we try to analyze him, or mount to the elements 
of, his liberty, will, thought, and all the other 
properties of his nature. 

We only advance towards 1baby⸗ aid con- 
ſequentiy towards the moſt profound darkneſs, 
when we deſtroy the world in order to divide-it 
into atoms, out of the midſt of which | we make 
it iſſue * an ee ve [hoy 
— : . 


— _— 
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maſter. piece of harmony, and 2 


— — hes 
— — ry 
” 


The exiſtence of ſuch a 
Verſity in the laws of motion, is a new ſfuppoſt- 
tion ge e en with 3 


| $27 
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Let us admit, for a moment, that there exiſts 
ANT and intelligent atoms, and that they 
are ſuch, either by their nature, or by their ad- 
=efion'tovther. atom; We are now, of all — 
ſrattered atoms, to compoſe the univerſe, that 


of every beauty and variety, that inexhau — 
ſburce of every ſentiment of admiration; and in 
rejecting the idea of a God, ereator and preſer- 
ver, we muſt have recourſe to the power of 
chance, that is to ſay, to the effects of an un- 
known continual motion, which, without any rule, 
produces, in a limited time, alt che combinations 
imaginable; but, in order to effect an infinite va- 
rity of combinations, it is not — 3 to 
admit a continual motion, but es, to ſup- 
poſe this continual; motion changes its direction 
in all the parts of ſpace. ſubject to its influence. 

and a ſſtmilar di- 


ones. 1 

However, after theſsthimevical ems have 
bern grantech we are not freed from the diffi- 
eulties which the notion of the fermation of the 
ON auen eon of hou Pro- 

Ie ts difficutr to 5 brenda of 
matter, agitated in every manner, and” fufcepti- 
ble, as has been ſuppoſed, of an f dif- 
ferent adheſions, ſhould not have formed ſuch a 
mixture, ſuch a contenture, as would have ren- 
dered, the harmonious compoſition Ie 
verſe in all its parts, — 


 *RHIIGIOUS: OPINIONS. rg 
_"When-we-repyeſent to ourſelves, abſtractedly, 
che unlimited number of chances that may be at- 
tributed to a blind movement, the imagination, 
unable to.conceive, is left to gueſs how an infi- 
nite number of atoms, ehdowed with a property 
of uniting themſelves, under an infinite diverſity: 
of movements, could compoſe the heavenly bo- 
dies; but, as long · before that period, when ſuch 
an aceidental throw would become probable, 
__ theſe ſame atoms might have formed an innu- 
merable multitude of partial combinations; if 
one of theſe combinations had been incompatable 
with the harmony and compoſition. of | a world, 
that world could not have been formed. 7 
The ſame conſiderations may be applied to 
amibnated beings: chance might have 
men ſuſceptible of life, and the tranſmiſſion or 
it, long before chance gave them all the facul - 
ties which they enjoy; and if they had been 
formed with only four ſenſes, they could not 
have acquired a fifth; for the ſame reaſon that 
we do not ſee a new one ſpring up. Beſides, the 
chance hich might have produced living beings, 
muſt have . 


It. may indeed be ſuppoſed, that: atoms. actes 
bled in a manner incompatible with the di 
on of the univerſe, have been ſeparated by the 
continuation of the motion introduced into the 
immenſity-of ſpace; but this continual motion, 

ſuffieient to ſever that hic it has joined, would 
it not have deſtroyed that harmony which has 
been che relult of * the fortuitous chances 


* 
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which the formation of the world bas been ttt. 
F nee enn 
0 Will ſome object, that e Fe er Wider, | 
once united in the maſſes and proportions which 
conſtitute the heavenly bodies, have been 'miain- 
tained by the impreffion of 2 predominant forte 
at the ſame time in variable? But how'is it poſſi- 
ble to retoncile the exiſtence and dominion of 
ſack: a force with that continual motion, which 
was requiſite for the compoſition of the univerſe? 
It may be alſo demonſtrated, that the formation 
of worlds, by the chances of a blind motion, and 
their regular continuity of exiſtence, are two pro- 
poſitions which diſagree. Let us explain this 
idea. The play of atorms, neceſſar y in order to 
the unformed maſſes of the heavenly bo- 
dies, being infinitely leſs complicated than that 
which is neceſſary to produce them, inhabited as 
are with intelli beings, dit have ha 
jc long before Ca The, in che Fe 
tem of the compoſition of the univerſe, by the for- 
| tuitous concourſe of atoms, it is neceſſary to ſup- 
poſe, that theſe atoms, after having been united to 
Nom the heavenly bodies, have 'beenfſevered, and 
united again, as many times as was — 4 
mee a planet inhabited by intelligent bein 
ce thus endowed” add nothing to the 
ſtability' of the world, ſince they do” not br 
bute to the grand coalition of all its parts; why 
the ſame blind motion which has united, difſotved 


and aſſembled ſo often every part of the earth, 


before it was compoſed, ſuch as it is; why does it 
not produce ſome alteration now? Tt ſhould again 
reduce to powder our world, or at leaſt, let us 
* the commencement of ſome: new __ 

d 


baun af times, before havi 5 ra e 


U * >» A 
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F 
deings, that the arguments, juſt mentioned, 


gent 
2 plicable; for we perceive around) us 
W multitude of, beauties and features | 


of harmony, Which were not neceſſary. to the. 

preſervation of our world, and which, acco 

to every rule of probability, would never have 

exiſted, unleſs. we. ſuppoſed, that the earth has 
been farmed, diffolved,. and e an in- 


ſuch a5 we fee itz but then I would aſk, 
there 2 no 2 ka alterations 
W motion 0 

. would be poſſible, however, by the ai 


tance of a new. ſuppoſition, to reſolve the diffi- 


culty I have juſt mentioned 3 ſome may ſay, that 


the union, and the ſucceſſive diſperſion of the uni- 


verſal atoms, are executed in a ſpace of time, ſo 
flow. and inſenſible, that our obſervations, and 
all thoſe which we have from tradition, cannot 
inform us whether there will not be a ſeparation 
of all the parts of the univerſe, bythe ſame cauſes 
which have occaſioned their adhefion. : 
It is. obvious, that tranſporting us into infinity 
and admitting ſuch a ſeries of . 
they are not indeed expoſed to any rational attacks; 
but making equally free with infinity, in order to 
oppoſe nonſenſe to nonſenſe, why may I not de 


* 


allowed to ſuppoſe, that in the infinite combinati- 
ons ariſing 9 perpetual motion, men have been 


created, - „and again called into being, 


with the ame 2 remembrances, thoughts, 
relations, and circumſtances; and why each of us 


ſeparated from our former exiſtence, only by a 
leep, whoſe duration i is imperceptible, ſhould not 
be 
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in our own e eyes mortal being? "Irifitfty 

its, the fappoſition of this re Hy, as 
it authioriſts Seery"Hlight of the impgitiation in 
Which ti e is reckoned for -rathing. We fee, 
- however, aw ye rifk running into error, when 
Wirk our” United facultzes we wiſh tofibſett the 
incomprehenſible, idea of infinity, and 1421 
-Juſt it to the cortibinations of finite hemps. 


ALE IZEST 


* Mr chi "however another 8 
u 


3 that our is the 
ne; but is nat this chance improbable; if we 
u ppole, that there exiſted in: the infinity of ſpace, 
tbe number of other affembled" atoms, 
© equally produced by the firſt throw of the dice, 
which repreſent all the polite forms, and ima- 
ginable. proportions 4 ? And Twould alſo aſk; by 
what laws, all theſe. irregular bodies, ne 
ſubject, by reaſon of their number and maſſes, to 
an irffinity of movements, have not diſtoncerted 
the planetary ſyſtem, formed, at Fit fame time as 
were, by chance 
ought to obſerve, above all, that the order 
which we are acquainted with, is a proof of uni- 
verſal order; for, in immenſity, where one part 
is nothing compared wath che whole, no Part, 
without exception, could be preſer ved, unleſs it 
was in equilibrium with every other 
Thus, whether an infinite! ſucceſſi: 971 chances be 
ſuppoſed, to Which the entire maſs of atoms has 
been unĩformly ſubject, or whether the firſt gene- 
ral throw is thought fufficierit, but divide” into 
an iniuity of 1 4 ſeions, our reaſon oppoſes 
invincible difficulties to the reſult which ſome 
want to draw from theſe various ſyſtems. 10 
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- Ta ſhorts ve muſt obſerve, that in order to un- 

1 the accidental formation of a world, 

ſuch as we are at liberty to ſuppoſe, the eternal 

exiſtence of every kind of organized and intelli- 

gent atoms, muſt have preceded the formation 

of that world. I muſt again obſerve, that when 

they are obliged to ſuch wonderful firſt princi- 
ples, and to admit, in the begi „a nature ſo 

aſtoniſhing, we can ſcarcely 'conceive how they 
can make it act ſuddenly a fooliſh part, in order 
to finiſh the work of the univerſe; a more exalt- 
ed ſuppoſition, would have prevented their _— 
ing a concluſion foabſurd; 


It ſeems to me, that eie ing the i im- 


menſity which has given riſe to ſo many ridicu- 
lous «notions about the formation of the world, 
they have ſuch areſemblance to each other, that 
ve can ſcarcely diſcern any difference; and con- 
fidering the little circle which the imagination 
runs over, When it applies its force to deep con- 
ceptions, we think we diſcover ſomething fuper- 
natural in its ſingular weakneſs: the authors of 
theſe ſyſtems ſeem to have a ſlaviſh turn of think- 
ing, and the marks of their chains are very viſi- 
ble; it is always atoms, and atoms that they make 
play together, either at different times, or all at 


once, in infinite ſpace; but when ſome want to 


form ideas of liberty and will, as they do not 
know in what manner to analyze theſe properties, 
they ſuppoſe them pre- exiſting in the elementary 
parts, which they made uſe of to create their uni- 
verſe; and they prudently take care not to grant 
any 20 on to liberty and will, in order to prevent 
any reſiſtence to thoſe notions on which they 
build their univerſe. 
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- They ee ae ee eee o 
1 the blind. production of en by ſup- 


poſing not only innumerable multitude of orga- 


. nized atoms, but, een an infinite diverſity of 
molds to hold the atoms, and of which force 


chemical analogy gives us an iflea. Such a yl 


tem, which might. ſer ve to explain a few. ſeeond- 

ary cauſes of our known nature, is not applicable 
o the firſt formation of beings; for with ſuch 
an aſſemplage of mplds — 2 ther great 
-difficulties would ſtill ſubſiſt. In fact, how 
thonld the ditferent molds have · claſſed themſelves 


| 8 in order to form the moſt ſimple whole, 


ut which beſide required a fixed tneaſure and 


5 e eee The mold deſtined for the 


organized atoms, of which the cryſtalline is to be 
com fed, bow is it. ,poſfible-it {hould: have placed 


_n{elt in the centre of that mold which is to 


form 1 the. Pupil of the eye, and this laſt on that 
one which is to form the whole, and ſo on, by 
an exact gradation, whoſe ein- and fubdivi- 
ons are.,mmumerable ? 

Were they to ſuppoſe an Nas ſuceefion'of 
molds, of which the largeſt attracted the ſmall- 
ſt, in the ſame manner as che melds nttracted 
the atoms; this ſuppoſition,- leſs ridiculous than 


any other, is not, ſufficient do model, even in 


imagmation, the moſt unimportant, phœnomena 
of nature; it is neteſſary, beſides, that by the 
direction of a wiſe and powerful force, the molds, 
and the atoms which delong to them, ſet them- 

ves in motion, without eonfuſion; it is neceſ- 
ſary that, thoſe deſtined to compoſe the exterior 
fibres! fhould not obſtruct che paſſage of thoſe 
molds caculated „ Tore * 9 in 
vas? AS ort, 
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Mort; that every one of theſe in its courſe and 
expanſion, ſhould artfully obſerve thoſe delicate 
mades which blend or. parte all the parts of 
the firgpleſt 6f nature's works. 

We ate already acquainted with a force Which 
-4Qts in All allrections, "which diſpoſes every thing 
n HE bider, "tends towards an end, ſtops, 

Lagain, aud fiſhes, every moment, a com- 
licated work; and: this is the intelligent will, 
And certainly "we have reaſon to be aſtoniſhed, 
that the only faculty we have an intimate conſci- 
-ouſnefs Gf, is Is one philoſgphers turn from, 
when they "Inveſtigate the admirable order of the 
"univerſe. | 
alloy, that th may, at the fame time they 
reject the idea of a God, admit, as a principle, 
the eternal enſtence of a mechanical force, 
which, by an iricomprehenſible neceflity, direct- 
ed, töwaftdts a wiſe end, every thing that was at 
firſt confuſedly ſcattered in the immenſity of 
ſpace; but this new ſuppoſition would form an 
hypotheſis ſimilar to the ſyſtem of the eternal 
exiſtence of the univerſe; in fact, the eternal 
exiſtence of all the elements, of all ſubſtances, 
forces, and. properties which were neceſſary to 


produce a certain order of things, would be a 


phœnomenon as incomprehenſible as the exiſtence 
of that order itſelf. 

We muſt add, that theſe two phœnomena 
would be ſeparated i in our thoughts only by an 
_ andiviſible inſtant, an inſtant that we can neither 
deſcribe nor imagine in the extent of the time re- 
preſented by eternity; for any choſen period 
would be ſtill too late by an infinity of ages. 
The — effect of . eternal cauſe has not, 
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Uke that cauſe, any period to which we can fix 


its commencement. | 
1 We thus perceive, , under another point of 
view, how vain and ridiculous are the fantaſtic 
Sperations, they imagine, before the exiſtence of 
the world, and which are attributed ſometimes 
to the e ei movements of chance, and 
lometimes to the regular laws of blind neceſſity. 
There is then but one hypotheſis to be oppoſ- 
"ed to the idea of a God: it is the ſyſtem of the 
eternal exiſtence of the univerſe. . Such an athe- 
"Tſtical ſyſtem will always be more eaſily defended 
than any other, becauſe that being founded on a 
ſuppoſition without bounds, it does not require 
to be embraced by reaſoning; like all the hypo- 
*thetical ideas, by which men make nature act ac- 
"cording to an order of thoip, own invention. 
We will, in the next chapter, conſider this ſyſ- 
tem, and diſcuſs it ed every means in our 
Power. | 2 x „ : 8 if 
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CHAP: IV; 1; 


The ſame Subject continued. 


ſay, in favour of their opinion, that if the eter- 


nal exiſtence of the univerſe overwhelms our un- 
derſtanding, the eternal exiſtence of a God is a 


{till more inconceivable idea; and that ſuch a 
ſuppoſition is only another difficulty, ſince, ac- 


cording to a common mode of judging, a work 
the moſt wonderful appears à phœnomenon leſs 


aftonifhing* than the knowledge of which it is 
the reſult. | | 


Let us firſt fix our attention on this argument. 


It is uſeleſs to aſk, what is meant by another dif- 
ficulty in infinity; thoſe ideas which are repre- 


ſented by familiar expreflions, neceſſarily deriv- 
ed from compariſon, are only admiffable in the 


narrow circle of our knowledge; out of it, thoſe 
ideas have not any application, and we cannot fix 
any degrees in the immenſity which exceeds the 


bounds of our views, and in thoſe unfathomable 
depths which are out of the reach of our intel- 


lectual powers. 3 | 
Ft K 3 Undoubtedly, 


HOSE who maintain that the world ſub- 
| ſiſts of itſelf, and that there is not a God, 
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| Vndbubtedly, our mind is equally loſt, both 
in trying to forma diſtinct idea of a God, and in 
5 pH ks to deſcribe the eternal exiſtence of 
1 the world, without any cauſe. out of itſelf: how- 
ever, when we try to glance our thoughts to- 
wards the firſt traces of time; when we try to 
| riſe almoſt to the beginning of beginnings, we feel 
diſtinctly that, far Ts .confidering the eternal 
exiſtence of an intelligent cauſe as increaſing the 
_ difficulty, we only find repoſe in that opinion; 
and inſtead of forcing our mind to adopt ſuch an 
opinion, and thinking we wander in an imagina- 
ry ſpace, we find it, on the contrary, more con- 
genial with our nature; whilſt order unites itſelf. 
dio the idea of a deſign, and a multiꝑlicity of com- 
dinatijons to the idea: of an intelligence. Thus 
we riſe from little to great things, — 
by analogy, we ſhall more eaſily conceivo the ex- 
jſtence of a+ Being endowed with various: unli- 
mitted properties, which we in part partakeʒ we 
hall, I ſay, more eaſily conceive ſuch an exiſt- 
ence, thail thiat of a univerſe, where all would be 
intelligent, except the firſt mover. The work - 
man, undoubtedly; is ſuperior to the Work.: but 
; 22 to our. manner of. i and judging, 
gent combination, without . intel 
Nes, will always be the moſt, 
as wel as che moſt incomprehenſible 
It is not indifferent. to obſerve, thay. according 
to the ſyſtem: I. combat, the more the wor 
would appear to us the admirable. reſult. of wiſ- 
dom, the leſs power ſhould we have 226 Gol. 


deduction favdurable to che exiſtence of a 
ſince the author of a perfect work is. nat ſo 7 
MO! * — trac 


. 


| ceftive. chan ges ſeaſons;. and to aſſure 
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traced as the ſeeble re · iterated lahours of. edge 
crity. Thus, all thoſe, who: particularized the 
beauties of nature, would, ſtupidly» injure the: - 
cauſe of religion, and weaken our belief in; the 
exiſtencę oi a Supreme Being. It ſeems to me, 
that: it ĩs eaſyto perceive hat an ill faunded argu- 
e eee ee ter a contain. 
ſa:abſurdi- / 

The ee — of the. univerſe ſhavld: 
make us: miſtruſti the judgment, which. we form, 
off thatwwhigh ſa the maſt ſumplii in the order. of 
things ; for allcthe; general. operations of nature 
ariſes fram a aa more and * 1 


two. gre a it: of — ner 
lions of leagues} whi : glab 
year, in-yeedfiary;. in: cedew to produce, the | 9 


= the: neteſſar fruits; We — ä 
finich that the diſtance of thirtyrfuur millions of. 
leagues, between the ſun and the earth, was ne- 
ceſſhry to: proportion the: rays of light to the de- 
licacyzof our organs. However, if even in tbe 
narrow circle we traverſe, we do not diſcover: any 
conſtanti application of that ſimple order, of 
Which. wurm an idea, how: couldifuch a prin- 
ciple ſer ve tu gnide our opimiong, at the moment 
when ve elevate our meditations to the firſt lin 
of; che caſt chain of being ; when we undertakæ 
to examine, hether, throughout the ĩmmenſit 7 
of. the univerſe, there euiſts, or not, an intelli- 
gent cauſa H What would: becomes. in that im- 
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eulous, if capable of perceiving-the order and 
magnificence of a rue * deere en we 
architect never exiſted. 
Every thing indicates, as acconding to our 
different degrees of ſenſe. and knowledge, what 
is ſimple, and what is eaſy, have a very different 
application; we may continually obſerve, chat 
theſe expreſſions are not interpreted in the ſame 
manner, by a man of moderate abilities and a 
man of genius; however, the diſtance which ſe- 
parates the various degrees of intelligence with 
which we are acquainted, is probably very tri- 
fling in the univerſal ſcale of beings. All our 
reflections would lead us then to preſume, that 
beyond the limits of the human mind, the ſim- 
ple is compounded, the eaſy ou} WIT nd | 
the evident our inconceivable.. ned eh WH: 
After having examined * 8 
of the partiſans of atheiſtical ſyſtems, which we 
now attack; let us change the ſcene, and in the 
miidſt of che labyrinth, in which we enn 
try to find a clue for our meditations. 
Me are witneſſes of the exiſtence — aha" 
and intimately acquainted with our on; thus, 
either God or matter muſt have been eternal; 
and by a natural conſequence, an eternal i 
ence, which is an idea the moſt: in N 
ſible, is, however, the moſt inconteſtible arg 
Obliged now, in order, to fix our opinion, to 
chuſe between two external exiſtences, the one 
intelligent and free, the other blind and void of 
all. conſciouſneſs, hy not prefer the firſt ? An. 
eternal exiſtence is an-/ idea. ſo-aftoniſhing,. ſo 
much above onr comprehenſion, that we deco- 
rate it with every 3 3 and . . 
4+ . ” F | an 
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* nothing benden, more theſe decorations than 
thought. 

| Would it not be ſtrange, 1 that in our-ſyſte- 

matic | diviſions, 'it was only to thou ght, and 
conſequently to all that was moſt admirable in 
our nature, that we refuſe eternity, whilſt we 

nt to matter and its blind combinations? 

What a ſubverſion of all proportion ! that we 

ſhould believe in the eternal exiſtence of matter, 

becauſe it is preſent to our eyes, and yet not 
admit the eternal exiſtence of an intelligence; 
whilſt that which we are endowed with becomes 4 
the ſource of our” Judgment, and even the gage: 
of our ſenſes!” 

And by what vorher ſingularity we ſhould: grant 
the faculty and the conſciouſneſs of intelligence, 
only to that ſmall part of the world which, is 
repreſented by animated beings? Thus, the whole 

of nature would be below a part; and if no ſpi- 1 

rit animated the univerſe, man would appear to - 

have reached his ultimate perfection; though we 

ſee in him but a faint ſketch, a weak ſhadow of 
ſomething more complete and admirable ; we per- 

ceive that he is, to ſpeak thus, at the commence- 
ment of thinking; and all his cares, all his ef 
forts, to extend the empire of that faculty, only 
inform him, that he tends continually towards 
an end, from which he is always diſtant; in 
thort, in his greateſt exertions he feels his weak - 
neſs; he ſtudies, but he cannot know himſelf; 

he makes a few petty diſcoveries, ſees ſome tri 
fling wheels, whilſt the main ſpring eſcapes his 
ſearch: he is fallen into the world, like a grain 

of ſand thrown by the winds; he bas neither * 

conſciouſneſs of his origin, nor a „* 

* 3. 


7 
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ly: Ws perenive in him all the temidity and 

miſtruſt of a dependent being; he is conſtrained, 
by inſtinct, to raiſe to heaven his wiſhes. and 
contemplations; and, when he is not led aſtray. 

by an infoxicating reaſon, he fears, ſecks to 

adore a God, and rejects with diſdain the rank 

which audacious philoſophers aſſign him in che 


order of nature. 

1 muſt alſo add, that. the ſentiment of dür 
ration, which I cannot ſtifle, when I turn my at- 
tention on the ſpiritual. qualities we are endowed . 
with, would be infenſibly, weakened; if I was re- 

to conſider. man himſelf as a ſimple growth 
of 'blind matter; for the moſt” aſtoniſhing pro- 


dustion would only inſpire me with ay tranſitory 


emotion, unleſs I can, refer it to an intelligent 
cauſe: I muſt diſcover. a-defign,; a combination, . 
before. L admire 3 as I have need to une 
| ning affection, before I'love, _ 
at-as:ſohn; as; I ſce in the human mind. e 
ſtamp of Oranipotencez and it appears to me one 
_ of: the. reſults of a grand thought; it reafſumes. 
its dignity, and all the faculties af my ſoul are 
te before ſuch a wonderful conception. 
. is then united with the idea of a God, that 
the. ſpjvitual faeulties of man attract my homage 
and.captivate my imagination; in reflecting on. 


_ © theſe faite: faculties, ſtudying their admirable 


eſſence, I am confirmed in the epinion that there 
_ exilis. 4 ſovereign. intelli ſoul of nature, 
and that nature itſelf is fuhject to its laws: yes, 
we! find: in. the naind ef manithe firſt! evidence, 

a:faint. ſhadbw ef the, perfection which we muſt 
rides to the Creator: of the univenſe; What 


* * N 
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this . — eg Gy nah —— foul 
the God of the 55 Bt to 2 
tign · of m univerſe, tg ſearch for bappioch md 
to, learn to. love Pat pee not, try to raiſe the 
with 1 4 | Hae SOFETSE! the. ſecret of thy; 
exiſtence; L have compaſed-thy. nature, of 99 
A the attrihntes which, couſtitute thy, own, 
ſence, thou wonldit he tg near me, if 1 Thould 
germit thes to penetrate the myſteri 


ies of it; wait 
for ie moment deſtingd by, my wiſdom, till 
chan, ; Gn e, reach me, by, reverence. and 
gratitude, _ 

Nat only the, wanderful, faculty, of thinking 
cannedts- ys with the univerſal intelligence; ; 9 
all thoſe inconceivable. properties, known by the 
name. of liberty, judgment, will, memory, and 
forelight 3 it is, in thort,. the auguſt and. ſub- 


lime aflemblage-.of all our intellectual faculties. - 


86 Wy in fact, after the contemplation of ſuch, 

2 grand phenomenon, far from conceiving a 
God ? Ng, ENS we have within us a 

— of that infinite power we ſeek to 


diſcover 
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diſcover; man is himſelf a univerſe, 8 
by a ſovereign; and we are much nearer the Su- 
Preme intelligence, by our nature, chan by any 
notion of the primitive properties of matter; 
ies, from which ſome wiſh to make the 
1 em of the world . its e 
G . ; 
2M ſeems to me, chat il thinking faculty 5 is 
ſlightly treated in the greater number of 
A 5 — ſyſtems ; and ſome have been fo 
* of honouring” it; that they will not admit 
NIE ſimple” and particular principle, when 
the filet of, of the queſtion is the immortality of 
with rote it as à univerſal 
principle when they culs che "opinion of the 
. ne c 
I is equally ſingular, -thiat they with to com- 
poſe or © matter a ſoul endowed with the moſt fub- 
lime qualities; and they pretend, at the ſame 
time, that the world, in n which we ſee intelligent 
beings; had not for à contriver and principal 

"any beings of the ſame nature: this fi 


| | However, would be as reaſonable as the other is 


weak; but it ſeems to me, that they like better 
: ws W eres than to order 
| 4 elk, 1 FRO OMG bf. n 
We ſeek to penetrte che eee ofthe exit 
ence of the univerſe; and when we reflect on 
be cauſes" of that vaſt and magnificent diſpoſi- 


. Don, we can only attribute it to hat ſeems the 


moſt marvellous and analogous to ſuch a compo- 
N thought, intention, and will Why then 
fhould we retrench from the formation of the 
* world: all ' thoſe ſublime properties? Are we to 
1 Ry” a an. a all the 
-- _ wonders 


E . 
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wonders of nature are concentred ? It is by the 
ſpiritual faculties with which man is endowed, 
that he remains maſter of the earth, that he 
has ſubdued the ferocious animals, conquered 
the elements, and found a ſhelter from their 
impetuoſity: it is by theſe faculties that man 
has conſtructed ſociety, given laws to his own 
paſſions, and that he has improved all his means 
of happineſs; in ſhort, nothing has ever been 


done, but by the aid of his mind; and in his 


ſpeculations on the formation of the world, and 
on the admirable relations of all the parts of 
the uniwerſe, that which he wiſhes not to ad- 
mit, and will dare to reject is the intelligent 
powers and action of thinking. It ſeems like 
men diſputing about the means which has been 
made uſe 5 erect a pyramid, who name 
all the inſtruments, except thoſe that they 
found at the foot of the: edifice. 

Habit only turns our attention fo tho. union 
of wonders which compoſe” the ſoul ; and it. is 
thus, unfortunately, that admiration, vel light 
of the mind and feelings, does not afford us any 
more inſtruction. We fhould be very different- 
ly affected, if, for the firſt time, we contem- 
plated the meaneſt part of this admirable whole? 
But even then, in a little time, the ſtrong con- 
viction of the exiſtence of a God would be worn 
away, and become what it is at preſent. But, 
let me be permitted, in order to render this 
truth more ſtriking, to have recourſe, for a mo- 
ment, to fiction. Let us imagine men, as im- 
movable as plants, but endowed with ſome one 
of our ſenſes, enjoying the faculty of reflection, 

and e bn cogumunucat their . 


* 


8 = | 1 FEED oy = 5 
18. is im A . 
ſhauld become à rgalitx Ns we the Selig of 


tion, Gince . ne Wiha thaught. 
without farce, has not Am een to; nk 
phaſe: itſelf ogy in vain . ae 


change their ſitustian,, to- raiſe e i 
the, imgetuoſity af the winds,, or the | 
ofthe ſun. 3 yet then: it wauld, bs evidently. 
abſurd to imagine the: e of a faculty, : 
femially contrary, ta the * | 
things;. Letchoreterw Rs 
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which would appear above beließ and out of the 
limits of poſſibility, to thoſe who have never 
been a witneſs of it, that wonder exiſts in our 
world ʒ; we ſee it, we experience it every inſtant 3. 
though the e hab eee, 
and eradicates our admiration. 

The hypotheſis I. have juſt l might 
even be applied to the ſudden acquiſition 
the means proper to communicate ideas; —— 
the prompt diſcoveries of the other: properties of 
our mind; but ſeveral of theſe properties conſti- 
tute, in ſuch an eſſential manner, the eſſence of 
the ſoul; that we cannot, even in imagination, 
ſeparate them, any more than that we can detach: 
action — and will from thought. There 
are ſome ſpiritual: faculties, and thoſe the moſt- 
wonderful, which we cannot define, and which we, 
ſhould; not have even ſuppoſed to exiſt had we: 
not poſſeſſed them; and if it had been poſſible to 
| hh known them before we were endowed with 
them, the inventors of ſyſtems; would have point- 
ed out this aſtoniſhing means, as the only one 
applicable to the competition.” of the- . 
harmony of the univerſe. 

We ſhall be led to . 

to expatiate- on greateſt. wonders 

— . — we: bound qurſelves to conſider the: 
human mind at the moment when its action may 
beperceived.. To render this obfervatien / clear 
_ let us fallow:a: man; of genius in the courſe of 

his labours, and woe ſhall ſee him at once erabrace 
2. multitude of ideas, compare: them. notwiths 

their diſtance. and form from: fucks. 2 

mixture a diſtinct reſult proper to; direct his pub 
. let us conſider him ex- 


* 
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tending and multiplying theſe firſt nnn 


and connecting them, by an inviſible web, to ſome 
ſcattered points which his imagination has fixed 


in the vaſt regions of futurity ; with the aſſiſtance. 


of theſe magic ſuccours we ſee him approaching 


the time which does not yet exiſt; but we ſee 


him in his career, aided by accumulated know- 
ledge, more ſubtle than the rays of the ſun and yet 
ſeparated with an admirable order; more fleet 
and diſperſed than the light vapours of the morn- 
ing, and {till ſubject to the will of that inconceiva- 
ble power, which under the name of memory, 


heaps up the acquiſitions of the mind, in order 


to aſſiſt it afterwards in its new acquirements: but 


let us examine ſtill further this man of genius, 
when he depoſits, by means of writing, his differ- 
ent reflections; and let us afk, how he knows 
quickly, that an idea is new, e ee a 


an original turn? Let us again enquire how, in 


order to form fuch à judgment, he makes wich 

a recapitulation of the thoughts and ima- 
ges employed by others, to illuſtrate the ſubjects 
they have treated, whilſt years and ages were roll 
ing away; in ſhort, let every one, according to 


His ſtrength, try to penetrate into theſe myſterious 
beauties of the human underſtanding; and let 


him enquire aſterwards about the impreſſion 


which he receives from a like meditation. There 


is, perhaps, as great a difference, if I may be al- 
lowed to fay bos bet between the moſt perfect vegeta- 
ble and the human mind, as between it and the 


Deity: to extend this idea, we have only to ſup- 


* 


poſe, that in eee, eee eee us, 
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Ihe author of a ee work: neduſes x men 
of preſumption, becauſe when they endeavour to 
trace the firſt principle of things, by comp ari. 
their on faculties with it, they ſeem to chi 
that they approach it. But, har other” purt 
ſhould we be able to take, when we are called to 
reaſon and to judge? It is not ſufficient that the 
idea of a Supreme Being may be metaphyſical; 
it is necefſary further, ſome will argue, that we 
even try to render it abſtract, by removing it out 
of our imagination, and that we ſeek for, in our 
judgment and opinions, a ſupport which may be 
in a manner abſent from ourſelves, and abſolute- 
ly foreign to our nature. All this cannot be un- 
derſtood ; we confeſs. that we have not ſufficient 
ſtrength to know the eſſence and perfection of 
God, but giving way to abſtraction, we extin- 
guiſh our natural light, and deprive ourſelves of 
the few means we have to obtain this knowledge; 
we can only be acquainted with unknown things 
by the help of thoſe we know: we ſhall be led 
aftray, if we are obliged to take another road; 
and modern philoſophers often ſeek to attack in- 
timate ſentiments by arbitrary ideas, of which an 
1 the moſt — is e e ere 


It vill then a ng that in our 
and habits o thinking ng, the wil 
dom ot the deſign, the harmony of the whole, 
and the perfection of parts, are manifeſt traces of 
intelligence; and yet that we ſhould renounce, 
. ſuddenly, this manner of feeling and judging, in 
. formation of the univerſe to 
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the effect of chance, or the: eternal laws of blind; 
neceſſity; and is it poſſible that we can deduce 
the ſame-conſequences from am admirahle order, 
as fr m wild: confuſion? acts ſ different, prin- 
cCiples:ſo contrary, ſhould not 3 the ſame con · 
chin the magnificent ſyſtem of the univerſe 
_ qught-to; have ſome weiglu, when we conjecture: 
about its origin; and it would-be difficult / to per- 
ſuage- us, that inveſtigating the- moſt; exalted: 
truths,. we ought to conſider all the: 1 
wer acquire by the view-of 
ferent, Men are carried very: fan — — 
reckt he arguments drawn from ſinali cauſes ; it 
is not: only a ſingle thought — roy ioing 
. Werben ys eee 


2 with — — ns erty butcall 
would-be: changed, if-Gogd:exhibited: the numc- 
ade athis paver-ſucceibyelyy inſtrad oft dif 

them, all at+ once . our; imaginations ani- 


mated: hy ſpehr a: mayement,, would riſe to the 
idea of a, gupreme Being; it a perm 199 
_ acgumpulation. oft wanders: 
verſes: it / is becauſe —— 
led, ſeems ta convert an infinity of parts into: an 
admirable whole; and that profound uſdem 
maintains it in an immutable equilibrium; it is, 
in ſhogtz becauſe inſenſihle gradat ions and delicate 
ſhadbs rander ſtill more perfect the wonders of 
——— — 
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We want, fi Jeu. mera phomomena.to.deters. 
mine Our: Þ Uaſion : do. you, fargęt, that: all. 
which is offered. to our: view already ſurpaſſes our 
underſtanding. ? it the leaſt 1 ele. 
fected ee you, you. would be: ready to 2 
your proud. reaſon: but becauſe, the moſt. 
and wonderful, Which the imagination itſe ogy | 
form an idea of, has preceded your exiſtence, you. 
receive no, impxeſſion from it, all appears ſumle 
to you, all neceſſary. But the reality ng HW 
ders af the univerie has nothing, ta do. with. the, 
inſtant you are allowed ta. contemplate them; 
your pilgrimage on earth, is it nate. riod. im- 
le. in the. midſt of eternity? 
ſurprize, and all. the affections of. 8 iS) 
. ſaſceptible,, da.not.changy the nature oftthepha-. 
nomena which. ſurraund bim; and his, intelli- 
reflects hut a very ſmall part of the wonders: 
the univerſe... - 

We haye. na need of a.revolution. in. the arcder- | 
of nature, / to:diſcover the power of, its autharr;; 
the fibres of a hlade af graſs confound our intelli- 
gence, and. when wre have grown. ald in ſtudy. and; 
obſervation, Ve continually diſcover. new. objects, 
which we have not inveſtigated, and perceive nem 
relations; we are ever in the midſt of, unknown, 
things and. incompre beakble ſecrets... 

However, — for a moment, the exif 
ence of; extraordinary miracles which, we, ſhould, 
be. impreſſed with; it, is eaſy . ta, conceive, that: 
theſe rhiracles. would not have on men the. influ- 

ence we preſume; for if they were frequent, and: 

if, they ; only, at regular periods, their 
: be imp would 11 be por ag and 
| ſucceflive 
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ſucceſſive movements of eternal matter. But if, 
on the contrary, there was a long interval between 
theſe miracles, the generations who ſucceed the 
actual witnglſes of them would accuſe their an- 
ceſtors of credulity, or conteſt the truth of thoſe 
traditions, which tranſmitted. the account of a 
revolution contrary to the common courſe of na- 
ture. 
Some may ſtill ſay, chat i in as to nder 
h manifeſt the exiſtence. "of the Supreme Being, it 
would be neceſſary that men were punctually an- 


_  ſwered, when they addreſs their prayers; but the 


influence of our wiſhes upon events, if this in- 
fluence was habitual and general, would it be 
ſufficient to change the opinion of thoſe who ſee, 
with indifference, that innumerable multitude of 
actions which are ſo miraculouſly ſubject to dur 
will? Would they not ſtill find ſome reaſon for 
. conſidering ſuch an increaſe of power, as the ne- 
ceflary reſult of the eternal ſyſtem Laß the univerſe? 
Thus, whatever might be the meaſure of intelli- 
gence, added to that we now enjoy, in ſhort, 
though a number of new wonders were accumu-- 
lated, men could ſtill oppoſe to that union of mi- 
rades the ſame objections, and the ſame doubts 
they do not now fear to raiſe againſtthe wonders 
Ve are daily witneſſes of. It is difficult, it is im- 
poſſible, to make a conſtant or profound impreffi- 
on on men who are only ſuſceptible of iftoniſh- 
ment in the ſhort tranfition from the known to 
the unknown ; they bave but a moment to feel 
_ emotion, and it is from the ſlowneſs of their 
on, or the continual ſucceſſion of the 
8 ſubmitted to their inſpection, that 
; oy 8 We admiration depends. And, 


F | 
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| our faculties and powers 3 excite 
| Pg urprize, if in order to ſubject our move- 
ments to our will, it were neceſſary to give our 
orders, and to pronounce them with a loud voice, 
as a captain does to his ſoldiers: however, ſuch 
a conſtitution would be a degree leſs wonderful 
than that we poſſeſs. 55 
I will anticipate another objection; we = 
Vance gradually, ſome will ſay, in diſcovering the 
ſecrets of nature; the power of attraction, that 
grand phyſical faculty, has only been known about 
a century, and obſervations on the effects of elec- 
tricity are ſtill more recent; every age, every 
year, adds to the treaſure of our knowledge, and 
the time will arrive, perhaps, when, without hav- 
ing recourſe to any myſterious opinions, we ſhall 
have explained all the phenomena which {till 
aſtoniſh us. 

It is not at firſt endende. how our paſt diſ- 
coveries, and all thoſe which may in future enrich 
the human mind, would ever free us from the 
neceſſity of phcing a firſt cauſe at the termination 
of our reflections, for the more we perceive. of 
new links in the vaſt diſpoſition of the univerſe, 
the more we extend the magnificence of the work, 
and the power of the Creator. A ſeries of ſuc- 
ceſsful exertions may reveal, perhaps, the ſecret 
of ſome phyſical properties, ſuperior in force to 
thoſe we have experienced : but, even then, all 
the movements of nature woulte ſubordinate 
to a few general laws; and when we ſhould diſ- 
tinguiſh theſe laws, the reſult of o reſearches 
would demonſtrate fimply the exiſtenge of a great- 
LEY. in te: NES” of the wor d; and this 
5 . |  harater h 
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character K perfect on oüld be ichpretted, if it 
Was poffible, fin more on us: gr m a work, 
uch as the univerſe, it is the fimple-and 1 regular 
*relations whith announce, Above all, the Wi dom 
wid power-6f the Diſpoſer; becaũſe qur 
den cbüfd never be exkited by an aſſemblage 5 
incoherent ideas, whoſe chain would every: in- 
"Kant be broken. But, I know not by what ha- 
3 blindneſs 1 it is, that When men have diſce- 
*vered” a principal utiform an its schon, and have 
Fer to that prinkiple a. denomination, they be- 
e chat their aſtoniſhment opght. to ceaſe: in 
„ Artraction and electricity are not; fo Woch 
bn pon of” ſurprize, as à means to free us 
3 the admiration due tothe m gnificent re- 
fut 6f th6ſe fingular properties; in hort we are 
Baäbftuated to Walt der, with indifference. every 
general effect, of which we acquire a conception, 
if eren "this. conception was not one of the mo 
*ndble of the omena of nature. Some Will 
"Fay, that men, by degrees, becoming Familiarized 
eir own hund, deſpiſe all they can cally 
uriderſtand; their competitions are then the on- 
origin of their. vamity; for When they exa- 
mine themſelves individually, or when they judge 
of men in general, they have ſuch a mean opini- 
"on of "themſelves, that they do, not highly value 
Aeir diſcogeries. 5 
ought to place, amongſt the number 
Ideas AN lt tvs and general, that of 
"Buffon on the formation of the earth; but this 
"Idea, ſuppoſing. it as juſt as it is beautiful, only 
explains to us one of the gradations of this ſu- 
Perb Work. I ſee the earth formed by an eman- 
"ation n I fee it „ 
S) 
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„when it has received, by flow degree, its 
2 and T ſee, befide, fue out of its lap 
* the deauties of nature: and that which ſur- 

me ſtill more, all the beings endowed with 
Tnſtin or intelligence; but if the elements 6f 
theſe incompreberiſible productions had been 


| aner cid inarrynitvatints. $4 5 
_ I muſt now fix my attention, for A fee W- 
ments, on the moſt metaphyfical part ef this 
work. We enn, perhaps, form an idea of va 
world exiſting withdut a beginning, and by tHe 
laws of blind neceffity, provided that world Was 
immoveable and invariable in all its parts; But 
how apply the idea of eternity to a continthl 


ſutceſſion; as ſuch a nature is neceſſarily com- 


poſed of a beginning and end, we cunnot other- 
wiſe deſine the idea of ſncceRor ; thus, we are 
conſtraimed to elevate ourſelves tou fiyſt Beitig 

exiſting by thimafelf, when we have before our 


eyes a conſtant - — 3 and effects, 


of deſtruction and life. eto hade 
any idea of motion — — Pabe ginning. 

The difficulty would not be retrioved, 1 
ing, that the whole of the univerſe is kmündka- 


ble, and the parts only ſubject to change; for a 


hbbe of this e without any relation whate- 
ver, either real or imaginary, a like Whole "has 


only an ideal circumſcription, Which, in füct, is 


not ſufceptible of an alteration; der ſuch 4 cir- 
cumſcription only preſents us an afſemblage ef 
Poſitive things contained in its circle; mm: it is 
nn thoſe, vor in eamining the. dif- 


ferent 
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ferent parts of the unknown whole, Which v 
Call the univerſe, that we art allowed to | 
_ conſequences, or to form a juds us, 
ſeeing only a ſucceſſion wwe rationally f foal e 
neceſſity of a firſt cauſe. 4 19% 
But, ſome will ſay, you are tg the 
ſame difliculty, When you ſuppoſe the eternity: of 
a God; for a ſeries of deſigns in an intelligent 
being ſhould lead to the des of à commence- 
ment, as *. as the ſucceſfions of 93 Phyfi ical 
world. 4, CR 
_— eben, undodbteluy, 1. not cafily 
cleared up, like all thoſe whoſe ſolution appears 
to be united to the knowledge of infinity. We 
cannot, however; hinder oürſelves from Perceiv- 
ing, that the phyſical generations lead us, in a 
manner ſimple and manffeſt, to the ty e 
firſt principle; and we ought to ſearch for This 
principle out of ourſelves, fince our nature does 
not furniſh any idea of it; whereas, the ſucceſ- 
ſtoe (combinations of the mind may relate to an 
0 origin, of Which we have not any conception, 
and which ſeems united, in ſome manner, to 
theſe ſame combinations. In fact, we can 
form a diſtiri& idea of a faculty of 1 thought, an- 
_ tecedent to the action of thinking, * Puch 
might even be ſeparated by ſuch intervals as the 
imagination could conceive. It is the ſame with 
| liberty, that intellectual power of which we have 
the conſciouſneſs, at the ſame time that it re- 
mains abſolutely idle. 8 

I ſhall add, that, even in the x narrow. 2 of 
dür thoughts, it is true, the operations of the 
mind appear to us often dependent on each other; 
* ſometimes their e ain is ſo br t our 
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truth; When we 


ence of a God, that we need require 
port themnſelves be 
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obliged to go 


2 by theſe a, and wiſhing to 
inveſtigate in i uſeful manner the fubject I have 
CM L undertaken, 
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. undertaken; I ſhall not engage in the reer 
which turn on the creation of the world. 
| fufficient for me to / have: perceived,” that the idea 
of the creation of the unverſe is noi more inchn -; 
ceivable than the idea of its eternity; Lam not 
indeed obliged;: wth thoſe who adopt the laſt 
ſyſtem, to fuppoſe omethinggrowln 823 
ching i but: ſuhſtituting he dea | 
_ exiſtence, [anſtcad-»1of, that of Wee a 
thought which oqually adrrifies my imagination; 
for; mp cold eee Fore et eter- 
nity, _—_ in order to comprehend it ſtill ſurrounds 
it with. a vacuurh. In the ſyſtem, of a created 
-umiveoſe, I ſee ſomsthing eoming out of nothing, 
dy the will of a Being whom Iican form an idea 
of y but in they ſtem uf the eternity af amatter, 
my Penig are abſorbed in endeavouring ta em- 
brabe it z ih hurt g heth alitheſe modes of exiſt- 
ence appear to me in the midſt of a vague inſini- 
ty, Which no human power can conteiye l and if 
ſometimes: the eternal exiſtence of the: univerſe 
ſeems leſs incomprehenſible than its creation, it 
is only Tanne rb ö examination 
and prechuiles reaſoning. « eie r 
DT be idea of a Credit: de equally 
above our comprehenſion, but we. are led to it by 
all our feelings and thoughts; and if we are ſtopped 
in the efforts which we make to reach the cauſe 
we ſeek, it is hy obſtacles which we can eyen at- 
tribute to the will of that power we are ſearching 
to diſcover inſtead of that, cantemplating the 
uniform and inſipid rotation of an eternal exiſt- 
ence, we are almoſt driven to deſpair, that is to 
ſay, we pe che. n of, en. the 
| ; 
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" leſs,” at ere exiſts not any veil deſignedly 
aced between that nature and 1 dur underta * 
nee ee nel $ LTP ELLER 
0 miſift ſtill make ſome further obſervations; ; 
"ve ſee à reſemblance of creation in the bun el 
reproduction of all the bounties of the earth; 
and dt moral fyſtem offers à ſtill more ſtrikin 
done; in the formation of ideas which did not 
© exiſt" antecedently. Our feelings appear another 
proof of the fame truth; for they have not any 
evident cormexion with the cauſe that we affign 
them? thus, without habit we might ſee as great 
2 difference detween certam exterior emotions and 
the various affections of our ſouls, as we can 
conceive between the exiſtence of the world, and 
the"idea of a Creator. | 4.7 wh 
We perceive alfo; that the Uunderle Has ar the 
characters of a' production; characters which 
conſiſt in the union of a multitude” o 1 
whoſe relations are fixed by a fingle thought. In 
fort; even the ſfucceſſion of time announces in- 
telnigence; for we know not how to place that 
fücceffion in the midſt of an eternal Ebene. 
We cannot conceive any different periods in an 
extent in Which chere is not à beginning; for 
before we arrive at any of theſe e, there - 
muſt have been always ari infinite ſpace; beſides, 
+ there being no beginning; confidered abſtradted- . 
205 'annihilates the idea of intervals, fince 
could not have two fixed points: thus! the int 


Fa 49 -v»  * Sh. © —— — 


duction of che paſt, the preſent, and tlie 8 
into the* midſt of eternity, ſeems due to uur 12 
- relligetit power, Who "has modelled this im 
- ching. hp ee Ol, ONE 277 0 FORTS 
55 N 
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I pught not to dwell long on theſe're | 
to gigs a, baſis; to religious opinions, it is not ne- 
ceffary to conceive of creation in its metaphyſical 
ceſlence ; it is ſufficient, to believe the exiſtence 
fa Supreme Being, creator and preſerver of 
nature, 2 model of wiſdom and efs, the 
protector of rational beings, - whoſe providence 
- goyerns the world. We. loſe all, our 
When extending too far our meditations, we aſ⸗ 
pire to know and explain the ſecrets of infinity; 
-we then only exhibit to the adyerſaries of religi- 
on the Faint ſtretch of our opinions, and the laſt 
ſtruggles of areaſonweakened by its own efforts; 
is much better to uſe thoſe arguments which 
nſe and feeling are able to defend. We ſhould 
.candidly confeſs, that our nobleſt faculties have 
immutable limits; one degree more would'per- 
Hhaps diffuſe a ſudden light on the queſtions, 
-whaſe examination diſconcerts us. There is not 
perhaps any mind accuſtomed to meditation, 
| which? has not had ſeveral times pre-ſentiments of 
this truth; for the firſt- glimmering of a new 
perception "ſeems to out- run thinking, and ſuch 
Is its proximity that we imagine one ſtep more 
Would enable us to catch it; but our hope is diſ- 
-Hipated, we cannot graſp the fleeting ſhadow, 
Anti all back a ain into the ſad conviction of our 
Impotence.” Alas l in that infinite ſpace which 
Our 1 powers try to run over, there are 
only immenſe deſerts, where the mind cannot 
ps fer repoſe, or. the thoughts meet any aſylum ; 
-thele, are the re gions who e entrance ſeems to have 
bes elated, in order that the moſt unbound- 
ed imagination might not obtain any knowledge 
9 but 828 * * a 
5 as 


to promulge ſuch decrees, we enjoy 


| ve ſee that its di rſed 
3 it is the ſame with human 
L 3 knowledge; 


o 
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tops all intelligence, there finiſnes the myſtt 


of nature? would you expect to poſſeſs the Te- 
erets of time in attributing an eternal exiftence to 
all we know? Certainly, we are too infignificant 
too ſmall a 
pation. of emo to determine what belongs te to 
it. | 
The maſt probable thought 1 is, that ati re 
is inſufficient to 'reach the ex ions we wiſh 


to unfold ; the chain of beings above us every 
inſtant reminds us of this truth; and it ap ppears 


ſingular, that perceivi 0 diſtinctiy the bounds- 
of our ſenſes, we thoul 


not be induced to think, 
that our - intelligence, apparently - ſo extended, 
mos nevertheleſs run over very. cireumſſcribeil 
Our imagination g 
dur Doesteage dut its domain is only a 
point in hat is yet unex lbred ; and It 1 {bo nec 


füry to penetrate thoſe 1 ons, ig diſ⸗- 


Ge . Freie wi Muftage ths 4h 
that ſurround us; but there is 4 Being 
knows them, Ommiſcience is at e the 
thoſe" gradations-of intelligence w 2h we trate. 
We know nothing, we do not diſcover any refult 
but through the'affiſtance of experience and ob- 


fervation ; and we only know tlie world by the 


little front ſine which meets our view: is it ra- 


tional to ſuppoſe, that . Kind of Enow- 


ledge exiſts i the univerſe? Men, in the flow pro- 
= of their judgment, reſemble chilren; but 

this condition recals the idea of a father and 
a tutor. Every thing however ſhows us, that the 
phenomena of nature relate to a grand. whole; 
uctions are united to 
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each farther than, 
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knowledge; more than the — 
 _ Light ſpread through. immenſity, it is an emana- 
tion from the 5 In ſhort, if 
pace, if time itſelf, thoſe two exiſtences with. 
out bounds, are ſubject to diviſion, Why ſhould 
we nat be induced to tl ink, that the degrees af 
knowledge we experience and conceive, are alſo 
only a, part of a univerſal intelligence 
Off all the objections againſt the idea of a God, 
| the weakeſt, . in my opinion, is that drawn from 
the mixture of troubles and pleaſures to which 
human life is expoſed. A God, ſome will ſay, 
ought to 3 every e, and we, nn 
believe in bis exiſtenge, when we perceive ts 
in his power or goodneſs. Rea ML +; cn 
his is a flimſy argument; for, if men do 
e ga as 2 prog of the; exiſtence. of a * | 
all that we diſcover of wiſdom, harmony and 
intelligence 1 in the univerſe, what right 3 they | 
to; uſe an. apparent contraſt between ſovereign. 
power add els, in order to attribute the 
the world to chance. Wqauld it be 
juſt, that the defects of a work ſhould be brought 
as.a;proaf againſt the exiſtence of à workman, 
whilſt the beauty of the ſame work was not allow- 
ed to ſupport a contrary opinion? We ſhould 
reaſon in a different manner diſorder and imper- 
fſection merely point dut to us a negation of cer. 
N we muſt, in general terms, throw 
e the whole, in order to baniſh the 
3 an intelligent hand; whereas, to 
ſtrengtken the other opinion, it is ſufficient that 
| particular parts apnounce art and genius. 9 1 
U when we enter a palace, if we find there diſtinct 
ö marks of talen d we | a: to an 


EN Wen architect, 
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architettꝭ even oak in a part of ehe etlifce v 
ſhould not diſtinguifh ahy traces of Inventions 
Thave already had oeeafion to ſhow How we are 
led do theſe” inevinprehenfible” extremes, wien 
we endeavour exactiy to proportion the Wider 
and power of an Infinite Being _ 1 thine 
dwelt vir this argument; er repeat "that 
28 70 any imaginable hypo, . might draw 
this deduCtion, that Onnhipotencs: could have 
protiyeet more happineſfs. e 
© There are ideas ahh parole to rea 
ſary only, hecauſe we eannot pefeeive them in 
one point f view gj an# we diſtover this truth, . 
not of in conſidering things which are foreign 
to our nature, but when we turn our attention on 
the events whiehcome daily under dur inſpection. 
Why de we then fuppoſe, that we can cempre- 
hend the moſt grand. n noble thoughts? Is it 
conſiſtent with che idea bf an Infinite Power that 
vs lefaſes to cdit the exiſtence of infinite good 
neſe p dt confiſtent With the idea of Infinite 
Wiſdony that we will not amit the exiſtence of 
Omnipotente q Nay more, is it conſiſtent witli 
mme idea of inſinite chances chat we imagine the 
r the formation of the 
world? We uſe infinit e ex 
to place above c us an Intelli wo _— proper- 
mw and eſfenee our reafon exrmot* determine 
We are loſt in a boundleſs uncertainty; in: 
beyond the limits of human powers. 
Maus er having collected all the forces ' of 
our ſouls, to enable us to penetrate che exiſtence 
of God; weought not to exhauſt ourſelves in 
ſudtleties, vainly' endeavouring to conceive in 4 
juſt  *coprationz" and under evident relations; va 
rtl. * 4 rious 
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perſecions. I am far 
to the execution of 


ing, and that it e 

at 
the ſane time, his f various Attributes were in 
. conſtant union, it Vas neverthelels, hy degrees, 
that he produced happipeſs 3,1 ſheuld ſilently 

reſpect the ſecrets which would, eſcape my. pene- 


the clouds 

me. What then! always, in ignorauce and ob- 

1 ſeurity * Tes, abways 2 ſueh is che condition of 

1 men, when, they wiſh to: go beyond the limita 

Ii | _ traced; by the immutable laws of nature; hut 

| the grand truths which we can eaſily perceive 

| are ſufficient to regulate our conduct, and afford 

| us comfort. That there is a God, every thing 

* indicates and Joudly//announce, 3ybut I cannot 

. diſcover either the myſteries of his eſſence, or the 

| intimate connexion of his various perfections. I 

Ii plainly;ſee in à crowd the monarch encircled by 
biss guards 3 I Know his laws, I enjoy the order he 

. has preſcribed; but 1 aſſiſt not at his councils, 

aan ſtranger to hisdeliberations. I even per- 

10 ceive, that an impenetrable veil ſeparates me from 

the deſigns of the Supreme Being, and I do ik 


e017 


aches i6 trace them; I commit Ar with 


1 believe good and great, as I would rely on the 
guidance of a friend during a dark night; an 
hinkt T have my foot in che 7 I will depend 


terrors 
7 n de allowed the compariſon, we 
mould fa fay, that God is like the ſun, which we 
eannot edfaſtly gaze at; but throwing our 
77 down, we perceive its rays and the benrities 
* ec. around. However, men who, either 


through a ce ee bee er the 
by their reverence an in- 


nature of it, have oy of 
. 7 wich. u be, el moſt forcibly: the im- 


Mon of his grandeur a8 it is at the extre- 


mity of the leer that we Ty e its 


power. 
We <onfider the e tte of nations and 


inthe opinion of the exiſtence of à God, 


as 'a remarkable prefumption in favour of that 
opinion ; but ſuch a proof would loſe part of its 
forcey if we, in times. regarded as a kind of mo- 
ral plicenomenon the relation which all men may 
have with an idea ſoſublime, notwithſtanding the 


_ viſible diſparity which exiſts hetween their diffe- 
rent degrees: of underſtandir and know a 
and this obſervation ſhould ead to a tho 


that in the midſt of the clouds, which ar 
ſcure the idea of a God, ſenſibility becomes our 
beſt guide it ſeemg the moſt innate part of ur- 


ſelves, and in this reſpec to communicate, in the 
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06h dene to the protection of that Being 8 | 


on kun de ſnatch me from the Atzen an am | 
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5 obliged mo 43-3 © path, f cafibllity, whith 
bonds, eder all, goes ll further. "" | 
be reafoner, in his efforts to attain" fo pro- 

found wetaphyſical"truths, forms a chain whoſe. 


Supreme Being, is impreſſed, without effort, in 
à ſimple heart, which is ſtill under the influence 


te intelligent man, announces a Supreme Being, 
whom we cannot diſcover, without loving; and 
this union of all the faculties of the ſoul towards 
the fame idea, this emotion, which reſembiles a 


75 . 


— 
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9 we ſee a virtuous man. Men, with their fatal ſyſ- 


The PEN mere before e afes, 
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links rather follow each other, than are joined: 
the mini of man not deing ſufficiently ſubtle, and 


extended, cannot always: unite exactly” that-infi- 


nite multitude of ideas which crowd at the deter- 


3 mination. of pur meditations; ſenſibility is then 
the beſt calculated to, conceive the ſublime truth, 


which not. being\tompoſed')of parts, is not/fuſ- 


ceptible, of - ſection, and can only be compre- 


in, its unity. Thus, whilit the mind of- 


5 ten. wanders, | in vain ſpeculations, and loſes it- 


ſelf in metaphyſical labyrinths, the idea of a 


A nature; thus, the man of feeling, as well as 


eee ought to be col d with a 
Hirſt cauſe; e N ledo of © thing a firſt 


++ FT t 


It is, perhaps, alſo che confuſed Gaiman of 
that firftmodel, whick leads us to religion, when 


tens, would alter and annihilate every thing, but 
the comfortable hopes and thoughts which ariſe 
from a profound and rational en Will ſtill 
reſiſt that deſtruction. They vainly wiſh to make 


Us Rn ſuch a ſentiment as the os = 
Kur 


em we avoid „in theſe great qualities 
f. men, W ee 


of heart, love of order, and intereſting 


hom avoid ſeeing, in this rich picture, 


_ the reflection af am celeſtial light, and concluding; 
from ty that! chere is ſomewhere a firſt intelli- 
Do rays exiſt without a centre of light? 


1 not, but hurried away by theſe reflec- 
tions, I ſometimes think, innate goodneſs, which 


we admixe as the firſt rank in the ſcale of in- 
telligent beings, in a more immediate manner,, 
leads to the knowledge of the Author of na- 
tures and When this innate. morality is found- 


united in ſome perſons with a preſentiment of 
che Divine Nature, there is, in this agreement, 
a. charm. which, impreſſes us 3 a kind of un- 


known: character which attracts our reſpect: as 
every tender and ſublime thought is rouſed by, 


the e en form of. the ſouls of Socrates | 


and: Fenelon. * 18 N 

At the ſame time, aftuated. by fimilar mi 
ments we experience a painful emotion, when 
we are informed, that there exiſts men, enemies 
to all theſe ideas; men, who had rather debaſe 


themſelves and humanity, by attributing their 
origin to chance, than reſohe to conſider the 


ſpiritual: faculties; which they enjoy as a faint 


etch af the, ſovereign intelligence, Thus, in- 


ſtead of employing their minds to lend ſame” 
force to theſe, comfortable truths, or, at leaſt 


prababilities ſo dear, they, on the contrary, * 
pute their reality, and ſeek to embarraſs by  ſo- 


I to fortify 11 


of blind matter whilſt all within us ſeems to in- 
F And 


elevation of genius, 
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ride, rather than elevate ö a 
With them from happineſs: and they only 
1 8 the e out o which, they 

W. we What honour, — — can 
| Hy — more enlightened views 
en dle Voatt-of if they are only the reſult 
of a growth ſimilar to that of plants; and if 
our {x faculties, ſo far from being loſt, in 
ſome meaſure, in the infinite intelligence, ſo far 
. from being united to a grand deſtiny, are only 
| elbciated's to this frail Aradkure, which is every 
Gy; every hour, en to various dangers. 
. Ar ſhould we derive from theſe facul- 
only enable us to deſcribe, with 
. . alnoſt imperceptible circle of time, 
in which we live and die: if they only ſerved to 
raiſe us above our equals during that ſhort mo- 
. life, which is haſtening to lofe itſelf in 
endleſß ages, as à light vapour in the immenſity 
of air? How can eat with delight of fame 
and promotion, when you voluntarily renounce 
"the grandeur ariſing from the moſt noble ori- 
n? Nou are rec uche celebrity of your coun- 
, the renown” of your families, "und the only 
5 810 vou deſire not to partake, i is _— which 
| enobles the Whole human race 

In hort, 4 Would afk, eee eee 
of the ichagination it is, chat in (meditating: on 

| the exiſtence” of à God, men do not go further 

2 than to doubt it j faice-to ſupport; to guide our 

f 1 mn Judgment, we have only an Ander ſtanding 

| Mk we continually experience; fince it is 

wle of gradual improvement,  as- knowledge 
F Paal acrilting 9 "Phere-exifts -not 
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ied to to an idea, mhoſe 
ithout bounds ? Let us tzy/to re. 
bo ? 2 
are wi N 
[lan 
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rern hub onodas cj ag oeborinagh 
| ___:Yndoubtedly, theſe thoughts are ſufficient to 
1 their origin, who thave ſo little to ſacriſiae and 
ſi much 0 deſire, whog:onaccount, af thairt 
ö | and muſt i attach thæmſelves to a fixed and. pre 
dominant idea, Which may ſerve as am anchor: 
in the midſt af the inconſiſtencies and agitati- 
| : ; ons af their minds. Wilen e EO RS deen 
1 It is, perhaps, becauſe the time when every 
thing will be, explained, is ſtill far) diſtantia that 
mati exapgerate- their doubts, and often dn 
li found them with à decided ineredulitya Iform = 
to my imagination, a ſolemn period: when the 
inhabitants of the earth will be inſtructed in the 
myſteries: of their nature and the: ſecrets of. fu. 
turity; and that ſome ſignal phœnomenon will 
mark the awful day proper to fix our attention 3 
and IL am intimately perſuaded that, in ſuch a 
moment the men moſt indifferent about / reli- | 
gion Will appear diſmayed, and even recognize 
that: what they took for conxiction, was but 
wavering opinion, only ſupported by ſelſ-· love 
and a deſire of diſtinctſi om. 
At the ſame time that I form this judgment of | 
the pretended incredulity of ſeveral perſons, I 
Wuoͤ:iͤll venture a reflection of a different kind 2 it 
zs, that ſuperficial faith in the exiſtence of God, 
bounds; and perhaps, if theſe bounds. were, de- | 
beleſswavenngeo oils 2 ut 11, 
S . | I anticipate : 
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I anticipate another objection; / thoſe doubts, 
ſome mag fay; thoſe doubts which ſo many men 
cannot ſmother, are they not an argument 

—7—— af Oaks For a Powerful 
—— we ſuppoſe Him, could have in- 
ſpired a general confidence in that noble truth; 
He needed not to have recourſe to ſupernatural 
means; His will was ſufficient. I confeſs,” that 
we can eaſily add, in imagination, ſeveral de- 
grees to our knowledge and happineſs 3 but that 
condition of our nature, of which the cauſe is 
unknown, can never be contrary! to the idea of 
the exiſtence of a God: all is limitted in our 
phyſical properties and in our moral faculties; 
but within theſe"confines, we ſee the work of a 
4 Intelligence, and we diſcover every in- 
ſtant the traces of à divine hand, ſufficiently 
obvious to direct our opinions. Unſtable rea- 
ſoning, concerning what we ſhould be, can ne- 
ver weaken the e eng og" reed 
from what we are. Are 
When the Laglander/it" his cave, hears by 
chende che diftant echo of thunder, he ſays, that 
God: fill” lives on the high mountam : and, is it in 
the very boſom of munificent bleſſings; with the 
light of philoſophy, that men would wiſh to re- 
ject the idea of the exiſtence of a Supreme Be- 
iuig ? What an abuſe of reaſon | Infinity ought 
to overwhelm the moſt vigourous and enlighten- 
ed underſtanding, make the wiſe man timid in 
his judgment, and inform him what he is; can 
man do better than give 2 — 
the view of ſo many incomprehenſible wonders 

. muſt neceſſarily inſpire, and with fervour ſeize 
Lee 
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e Or 


lead to the kawwlcdge” of the Creator of them? 
Can he be more noby employed; than” in ac 
mg-an"opir.ion, not omy the moſt probable, but 
thounoſt grand and intereſting? Mlas f If we 
ſnould ever loſe ie the idea is not to be endur- 
edi; clouds and thick durknefs would overwhelm 
the feelings which ſeem to dart before our rréën- 
ſon, to ecplort the unknown country we pant 
after, and a melancholy and eternal ſilence would 
appear to ſurround all nature; we fwuld call 
for à comforter, implore otuctivn--- but where 
is it to be found? We: ould ſeareh — 
but it is for ever fled— Alas! this is net all, 
_ terrific thought ſtrikes me, Ttheſitate a moment 
to communicate it; yet, it ſeems to mo, that we 
lend new force to re $ opinions; when we 
_ demonſtrate, — —— "the prinei- 
ples chich deſtroy thoſe opinions: lead to a reſult 
contrary to our nature. 1 will then tonclutle 
down" grant ay: * —— hope pr - 
tance. - 66s © 6047 TY 
Af chere eb God; 5 this world and the 
vol univerſe was only the production of chance 
——— ſubfiſtin from all oteraity'y” and. 
* . —— if all its move- 
ments were the neceſſary effect of a property 
ever coneraled in its eſſence, a terrible thought 
r eee we ſhould not on- 


1 opes Which enliven fe, we 
only cody: advancing to- 
ward us the W of death and annihälation, 
theſe dreadful would not be all an 
uncertain cauſe of fear would trouble the mind. 
r — þ 
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ing, it would be impoſſible to diſegver on what 
baſe, in the univerſe, repoſed the. deſtiny of 
men z, impoſſible to foreſee whether, by ſome one 
of the Jays of that imperious nature, intelligent 

beings are devoted to periſh irrevocably, or re- 
vive under ſome other form if they are to 
ſtumble on nem pleaſures, or ſuffer eternally : 
life and: dœath, happineſs and miſery, may belong 
indiffarently to a nature whoſe movements are 
not directed by any intelligence, are not connect- 
ed, by any moral idea, but ſolely dependent on a 
blind property, Which is | repreſented, by that 
nature would reſemble the rocks to which Pro- 
metheus was bound, that were equally. inſenſible 
to the agonizing grœans of the wretch, and to 
the joy of the vultures who preyed on his 


vitalss. ni oO nn 

25 Thus, in a. like ſyſtem, nothing would ö 
to fix; our opinion with reſpect to futurity, and 
guard / the ſenſible part of ourſelyes from yielding 
to ſome unknown foree: in ſhort, — 
without trembling 8 nothing, and f > 5 
Pe he, Kune 1441 Bt « of life r MN 
Ihe momentary experience af life might, 
haps, inſpire us with a kind — | 
but chat is that in immenſity, but; calculations 
founded on the obſervance of a ſhort: interval? 
What is that hope which only a fleeting moment 
gives weight to? It is as if the fluttering inſect, 
which lives but a day, ſhould conſider it as a re- 
Preſentation of the eternal condition of the uni- 
verſe. The ö 
inch | N | 
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1 boo TE are ſubjeſt on eurth, is not à certat 
1 12 what may Tappen in bther times and 
li places; for unity, equality; and analogy,” 2m 
thoſe ſources of probability, and prineiple to 
Waage from, are connected Bae dle f 
1 order and harmony, but thoſe ideas are not ap- 
5 plieadle to a nature ſubject to neceſñitj : 
| ___ + We have" ſome difficulty to aſſure Surſelves of 
Me defigus of a Sup reme Being: however, you 
kind of -analogy we Shall be able to fort an idea 
of the divine will; and our minds, our feelings, 
and virtues, all aid us in the ſearch; but were we 
ſprang from an inſenſible nature, we ſhbuld net 
have any connexion with the different parts of its 
immenſe extent, and the attentive ſtudy ef our 
moral conſtitution would not throw a light on che 
various revolutions of which the material world 
is ſuſceptible. We ſheuld only diſeover, that 
there would be much leſs reaſon to oppoſe, in 
| „ limits to che varied movements of 
a nature without a guide than to cireumſeribeq 
in ſome manner, the actions of an Ommipotent 
Being, whoſe; vorher attributes are alf infinite; 
for the ideas of order, juſtice, and gobdneſs, 
which ariſe from a knowledge of His perfoRtions; 
ſeem to trace-a circle in the midſt of infinity, 
which the mind of man may perceive. Tes, 
theſe ideas ſubjecb a great ſpace to our! 


14 tions but what advantage is there in trying to be 


- impre by blind neceſſity 2 © Win E's; 

Let me repeat it then, as 9 thiſe 

reflections ; all would be obſcure, all mere 

chance in-the-fate of man, if * 13 2 | 
311 * 
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bute the diſpoſition.and preſervation of the world 
to the omnipotent will of an Intelligent Being, 
whoſe perfections our e oh wage eee 
faintly. repreſent... 3 "7 ji 4 

In ſhort, when even makes ak n 
nity of men were aſſured that death deſ- 
troys pvidudlicy, and were they even able to 
drive away the idea of the continuation or re- 
newal of it, by any ſentiment or remembrance; 
would it be evident, that we thould be abſolutely 
indifferent about t he torments rational beings 
may endure in that ſpace which is repreſented by 
the idea of infinity and eternity? The metaphy- 
ſical idea, which determines us to place our con- 
ſciouſneſs on that imperceptible and myſterious 
point, which unites our preſent thoughts to the 
paſt, and our actual ſentiments to our hopes and 
fears; this thought is not ſufficient to make us 
regardleſs of our fate, or render us indifferent to 
the unknown effects which may reſult from the 
revolutions of a nature, which. We are not ac- 
quainted with: the anxieties and troubles of the 
beings who are to live in the ages yet unborn do 
not intereſt us as belonging to any particular per- 
ſon; however, we have, for thoſe abſtract; mis- 
ferns, in, this OMe a ſyropathy which. 4 | 
Capcy'! oning. LISTS £4 ome” 

I agree, chat in the, ſyſtem of undirected nas 
ture, ppineſs or miſery, tranſitory or without 
end, have the ſame degree of probability : but 

what. 2; terrifying . reſemblance |. Can we n. 
eonſider ſuch a chance? A 5 lle 


happens it then, that ſome pretend, that 
atheiſm frees-us.fram every | kind of terror about 


8 2 dune Pee chat ſuch nde ; 
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ſion flows from this fatal mae A God, ſuch 
a5 my heart delineates, encourages and moderates 
all my feelings; I ſay to myſelf,” He is good and 
indulgent, He knows our weakneſs, He loves to 
produce happineſs; and I ſee the advantes of 
death without terror, and often with hope. But 
every fear would become reaſonable, 1 lived 
whoſe: laws and revolutions are unknomn: I ſeek 
for ſome means to eſcape from its power; but 
even death cannot afford me a retreat, or ſpace 
an aſylum. I reflect, if it is poſſible, to find 
compaſſion and goodnefs;- but here is no prime 
intelligence, no firſt cauſe, hes me — 
rounds: us, and im I in 
demand, what Rater wor owe i it is = 
to my voice. Devoid of will, thought, ant 
feeling, it is governed by an irreſiſtible force, 
whoſe motion is a myſtery never to be unfolded. 
What a view for the human mind, to anticipate 
the deſtruction of all our primitive ideas of or- 
der, juſtice, and goodneſs Shall E further ſay, 
when even, in every ſyſtem, tlie entrance of the 
future Was unknotn, 1 fhould be fefs unhappy 
- and forlorn, if it was to a father, a benefactor, 
that T cominitted the” depoßt of hie which I held 
from him; this laſt communication with the 
Maſter of the World would mitigate my — ; 
ny eyes, when cloſing, would perceive His 
erz that I ſhould not loſe all, I might ſtill 
that God remained with thoſe T loved, and find 
ſome comfort in the thought, that my deſtiny 
was united to His will, that my exiſtence and the 
erployments I devoted myſelf” to, formed one of 
ay — of — x5 
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a feeling and elevated ſoul, 
which ſometimes enjoys a ſentiment of its own 
„ ſhould certainly know, that dragged 
ya blind motion, it was going to be diffipated, 
to be ſcattered in that dreary waſte, where all that 
is moſt vile on earth is indifferently precipitated ; 
ſuch a thought would blight the nobleſt actions, 
and be a continual ſource, of ſadneſs and deſpon- 
dency. Save us from theſe dreadful” reflections, 
ſublime and cheriſhed belief of a God afford 
us the courage and comfort we need, and 
our minds, as from fatal phantoms, from 
all thoſe vain ſuppoſitions, thoſe errors of rea- 
ſoning and metaphyfical ſubtleties, which inter- 
bels eee mak ad tis" Ovbator 1 And Ke. 
full of confidence in the firſt leſſon of nature, 


will take for a guide that interior ſentiment which 


is not thought, but ſomething more, which 'nei- 
ther reaſons nor conjectures; but perhaps forms 


the cloſeſt connexion and moſt certain communi- 


cation with thoſe, grand truths which the under- 
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x 15 E. Fier of f the 1 che reflection: 


* of our ind „and the inclinations of our 
: Hearts, all concur, to ſtrengthen the thought, 


that there exiſts a God; an without, Power to 


comprehend this Infinite Being, to form a juſt 
. idea of His eſſence and Pies the confuſ- 
eur, and the continual 

experience. of. their own, weakneſs, „ Are To many 
imperious motives, which, 3 in, All. ages and coun- 
tries, have impelled men to worthip a God. 
Thoſe natural ideas have acquired new. force by the 
light of revelation ; but it is not in a metaphyſical 
work that the authenticity of the Chriſtian reli- 
gion ought. to be diſcufled; nor could we add 
much to the doctrines contained; in books compoſ- 
ed at different periods on this important fuhject. 
All diſcuſſions which are allied to truths, whoſe 
authenticity depends on facts, are neceſſarily con- 
fined within certain bounds; and we are obliged 
to purine a beaten track, and run over the ſame 


circle, when we enter on ſuch a well-known 
ſubject. 
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flec io and make xchaice, of thaſs which are 
88 bo: ag, L genius of the pre- 


and manners; one. age. is that of inte 
bigotry; another of, relaxation and 3 
Or, ja", contempt | E cuſtoms; _ 
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deer, a . bich we take 


5 i for eben ; Whilſt it is nothing but 
exa 
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| are , ſu 
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ly be fixed 5 moderate ſentiments, 
5 are ined by their on force; any 
other has arborrowed action, and this n! is 
never in perfect equilibrium with truth. 
It is: in the nature of revelation to appear leis 


evident te the mind, i in proportion as the proofs 


= 58 e and if, Ong the 


be e that this 21 4 inſti 
conſidered in its different parts, ſhould give birth 
to controverſies ; and we ſhould not be exaſpe- 


| W hore, who after baving faithfully 


Examined, 


| nch leads 40 5 3 the 


univerſe is wWorthy of the reſpect of his creatures: 
this, perfons mot 'diſpofed to conteſt che au- 
thenticity: of che facred books, ought ill" to 
loye precepts which ſeem to Corte th che aid of 
tlie human mirid, in order to afliſt met in the 
laſt efforts ich ey make to know more of 
God; as the Seh bark, 6g Jo we © fore 


lotn wretch ing on the fur face of the im- 
bake. 


menſe waft waters, on which his © feeble 


| Kells have vainly endeavoured to fapport him. 
We eannot but have difcovered, that the . 
timents of gratitude an refpect which” infpire 


men, the moſt capable of reflection with the 


| ies. of a God, are intimarely cotmefted: with 


the Chriftian Guides, ſuch as we find them 

in the New Teſtament; and in thoſe moments, 

when, with the deſire of happineſs, and the ti- 
midity which belongs to our nature, 3 

unite our littleneſs to 

our extreme weakneſs to Ot tence, 2 


vine perfections which the . 


courage our hopes and diffipate our fears; religi- 
on ſhews us all that we have need of in our mi- 


19 ſoverei goodnefs an in- 
* exhauſtible 


Sas 
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exhauſtible compaſfion : thus then, the laſt link 
of the Chriſtian' faith, like the termination of 
the deepeſt meditations, reaches the Tame con- 
cluſion; and religion agrees with * n 
the moment when it is moſt elevated. why 
However, the Chriſtian” and the Deiſt unite, 
in ſome manner, in the ultimate tendency of 9 : 
thoughts; they meet when they throw their at- 
' tention on civil ſociety, and hen they ſeek to 
determine the duties of men; for à wife man 
muſt ever pay homage to the morality of the 
goſpel, and the philoſopher could not have Ma. 
ed a more reaſonable ſyſtem, ot one more con- 
Ele to our ſituation . If it is then true” 
that opinions in appearance oppoſite, approach 
at their extremities; and if it is true, that 
the adoration of a God and reſpect for morality, 
form by uniting, the circle of evangelical” 
doctrines; it very little concerns the reaſonable” 
philoſopher, that the Chriſtian faith is placed 4 
between theſe two grand ideas; if he thinks 
he can himſelf explore the ſpace which ſeparates | 
man from his Creator, for what reaſon would he 
condemn/with bitterneſs the ſentiments of thoſe 
who are attached to the comfortable ſyſtem of | 
interceſſion and redemption, of which Chriſtia- | 
nity has laid the foundation. 

In ſhort, were they even not to agree in every 
opinion with the interpreters of the Chriſtian 
doctrine, this would not be -a ſafficient rea - 4 
ſon for breaking the religions alliance which 1 
ought to ſubfiſt amongſt men; an alliance re- = 
preſented and rendered authentic, | in every nati- bo 
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they Adee ſuch diſcourles, they would know 
bow eaſy fo wound them in the — 
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ſtances and. the reſult of aner ſo marked 


en gious cal ae piety 7 2 
at "the fa Bis tim they diſapproved: of a: 
pelt df Wha c "ff 
gidly eee 5 the fundamental | 
ons of Chriſtianity, and ſought; to a 
ſevetity of manners 2 hich. even extended to the 
proſcription of ſexeral. 8 Oonces that had not 
beer” before + con and, in fact, if the 


ne d had. n heen, united de alte great= 
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the r mers, and the. ridicule. or, contemptf of 
thofs whe' 5 Apes gur moſt reſpettable opini« | 
ons; thoſe men he at prelenf abound, are 
ſomettthes' 708 * 2 libertiniſm of of mind and 
condhict, . e the enchuſiaüm of falſe 
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R diffirence tween the. grave. and 1 
| 24 of the rer and the various evolu- 
tions of the active opponents of religion: cope 
latter do not take tare to ſto 15 clearing 


point of doctrine, or a diſputed interpretation © ; 


ſome'dogma ; it is religion "ſelf that they wiſh © 


to attack, and if they begi with the outworks, 2 


it is in order to undermine it; they take ſkilful- 


5 Ay their poſt, 'and know when” to have recourſe 


— a tone of pleaſantry; Which is very dangerous, | 
as it gives an air of confidence to thoſe who em- 
ploy'it, and they obtain a'kind 2270 aſcendancy in 
avoiding every idea of an combat: one is 
dupoled to think, that it Ge op diſdain that they 
glance ſlightly over the ſubject; we cowardly d 
mit to the appearance of their ſuperiority; and 
that which is in them weakneſs or impotence gives 
conſequence. | 


Men, in order to expreſs their gratitude tothe | 5 


ſovereign Maſter of Ne World, muſt borrow _ 
from their imaginations every thing grand and 
majeſtic: thus, when' they n rom thoſe re- 

verential figns the ideas that they e reed and | 
preſerve, Nas only diſplay a vain pravity, a chi- 
merical pomp; and it is eaſ to make a fmilar 
contraſt a ſubject of ridieule 3 but in | 


far-from making us applaud their talents, they in- 
ſult, without any ſenſe, the habit moſt men have 
acquired of venerating, on the whole, every ſyſ- 


tem of worthip-paid the Supreme Bein 


Nevertheleſs, the bold and frivolous e 5 


which are enbitted againſt religion in 


per who moſt reſpect theſe Opinions, 
| * . i or e find bo cwro ye ob- 
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of the cant 0 807 5 In the fame manner, 
as it would be the height of folly to ſtop an 
army during its march, to diſcriminate ſyſtema- 
tically the perfect juſtneſs of the different tones 
of the warlike inſtruments of muſic. The bold 
and frivolous opinions of ſeveral philoſophers, 
have appeared to me to be weak, where th 
moſt wiſh to riſe; I mean, in ee, an 
and loftineſs of their vievs. 
I need not ſpeak to thoſe who deny even the 
. exiſtence of a God. Alas ! if they are fo un- 
happy as to ſhut their eyes, __ not to admit . 
M4 | this 
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this. reſplendant light ; if they have a ſoul ſo in- 
ſenüble, as not to be affected with the comfort- 
able truths which flow from ſuch a noble thought; 
i they are become deaf to the iritereſting voice 
of, nature; if they truſt more to their. weak rea- 
ſoning, than the warnings of conſcience and ſen- 
Hbility 3 at leaſt, let them not ſpread their diſ- 
aſterous doctrine, which like the head of Me- 
duſa, would transform every thing into ſtone.— 
Bet them remove from us that frightful monſter, 
or let his hoarſe hiffing be only heard in the 
dreary ſolitude, of which their heart preſents 
the, idea; let them ſpare; the human race, and 
Have pity on the diſtreſs. into which would 
be plunged, if the mild light, which ſerves to 
fone them, 9 2 1A T obſcured: in ſhort, 
if they real ieye that morality can agree with 
A lot them give the firſt proof of it, by 
| remaining Gent; but if they cannot abſtain from 
- publiſhing their opinions, let a remnant of gene- 
roſity induce them to inform us of their dange- 
* Tous tendency, by placing in the frontiſpiece of 
their works this terrible inſcription of Dante's : 
Tati ogni ſperamza wei ch entrate. F 3 
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HE ſurface of the card h to us 

about the two hundred and a fortieth. part 
the ſTuperfice ol "the different opaque 
ukich revolve x roy und the ſun. | in 
The Ft lars are fo many Sik which at 
cording A pearance, ſerve equally to en- 
Benttelt ai er 
aue 220 00 with. 
A famous aſtronomier has lataly Aiſcorered 
fifty thouſand new ſtars in a zone fifteen degrees 
in length and” two. in, breadth, a ſpace which 
correſpands.with the thirteen hundred and fixtys. 
fourth part of the celeſtial ſphere. „ dar 


Thus, fuppoſing chat we perceive. an equal 


nuraber- of rs! in Kt other parallel, ſection 
of the firmament, ark oe we ſhould be ac- 
quainted oo would rife to * 8 e . 
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And if each of theſe ſtars were the Wtte© of 
a planetary ſyſtem, reſembling the one we inha- 
bit, we ſhould have an idea of the exiſtence of 
2 number of habitable globes, whoſe extent 
would be ſixteen or ſeventeen millions of times 
more conſiderable . the ſurface of the 
__carth * 2 15 
However the ingen togeniow fen; vention which affifts 
us to explore the vaul 1ament is ſuſcepti- 

5 ble coy 1 improvement; and even at the pe- 
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of which he is a member, that he conſiders. — telefcope 
ws belng Ball i i infancy; thele are his own words, 
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with that nander of terreſtrial . 


Selbe or "fe 5 
of this grain Kuni, 


* then the 4 
Þ it nya few of them, that have diſcovered = 
the tre mot f Koxthipping the creator of fo, 
may Wonders? Their dw is a point in in- 
friite pace; the fe which they enjoy is but 
otis of the döoments Which bw — eternity ; 
they paſs away like 2 flafh of Hglitening in that 
e It which generations after gene- 
oſt. How: Weh date ah of thts ah 
noumce to che preſent age, and to thoſe to ent 
that men cannot efcape the v e of Heaven 
if they alter one tittle * of ah * itoal ? What an 
88 the of thre relation eftablifhed | 
the tmiverſe and the atoms dif 
boon Let them then raiſe one of 
the extremities of that veil which covers ſo ma- 
ny myſteries, let them confider a moment the 
wonders on every fide, Ae 3 | 
and the iticoncetvably dreary. Me Tu | 
their imagination exttmot embrace; and let them 
judge, if it is by the exterior form of their 4 
ration, che van pomp of their ceremonies, that 
this Omnipotent God can their ho- 
mage. Is it then, by the pride of our opinions, 
that wre think to reach the du e Bling? It 
is more comfortable, more rèaſonable d Believe, 
that all the inhabitants of the earth have ac- 
ceſs to his throne, and that we are permitted 
to raife ourſelves to it by a profound ſenti- 
ment of love and gratitude, as the moſt ſure 
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Undoubtedly it is neceflary that public worſhi 
#} © Fiel be conſtant] peer tht ble worth 
__ "Fymbals ſhould he relootied whoſe eſſential cha- 
| . 
= | Tadter ought not to vary, that the ſentiments. of 
"nt 5 ality, ſo promptly affected by exterior 


! 3 may not be expoſed to any alteration; it 
i | $5 necelſary that weak minds — find their way, 
1 and; chat they are not embarraſſed with. doubt and 
wal _Lneertaiply z in ſhort, it is to be deſired, that the 
[188 - Citizens, . united by the ſame laws and political 


intereſts, ſhould be ſo by the ſame worſhip, in 
order that the ſacred band of religion may take 
| them, all in; and that 8 of education 
a ould be maintained ae fo fortified by example. 
| But as morality is the firſt law of princes, and 
= that always clear and diſtinct in its motives and 
93 inſtructions, it ought to precede the uncertain 
—  , combinations of the, politician. A government 
| is. never permitted to aim at any end by unjuſt 
| means, let it be ever ſo deſirable; and 1 believe 
1 | that this rule is equally, adapted to the opinions of 
|t men and their rights. It would be poſſible to 
Ceonceive a ſyſtem of diſtribution, with reſpe& to 
f the fortunes of men, more convenient than any 
other for the increaſe of public wealth and the 
power of the ſtate; but ough this knowledge 
"ſhould influence the general conduct of govern- 
ment, it receives no right from its diſcernment, 
to arrange according to its will, the Btuation of 
k BET citizen, The fame principle has 
orce applied to opinions: it is reaſonable to ſeek 
t direct their courſe, by flow and mild means; 
| but the ſyſtem of unity, .which. is certainly moſt 
conducive to the happineſs of a ſtate, would. 
& ceaſe. to be * if, in order to eſtabliſh that 
; ſyſtem, 
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: ſyſtem; violenee, or merely conſtraint, was had 
recourſe to: hberty of thought is the firſt of 
„and the eee dorhinion is that 
conſeietice: 175 

Some now talk of eee ee 
and religious intolerance ; the one protects Pro- 
teſtants in Catholic countries, and Catholics in 
Proteſtant countries; and the other would for- 
bid every kind of worſhip which is not conform- 
able to the inſtitutions of the predominant” religi- 
on: but upon this plan, if the number of Diſ- 
ſenters was to become confiderable, an important 
part of the nation would be without worfflip; 
and the government ſhould not appear indiffe- 
rent to this, ſince it is of great importance to 
mankind to maintain pay ny © Ty oppor: of 


„ 


| There is nothing more to be: d G ntole- 
rance when we confider-it in its exceſs. We all 
now know what we ought to think of the ſeve- 
rities and perſeeutions which hiſtory has tranſ- 
mitted an account of, and we know the opinion 
we ſhould form of many acts of intolerance and 
inhumanity which ſome have for a long time glo- 
ried in; and we cannot ſtifle eur indignation at 
the ſight of the faggots that are ſtill lighted round 
thoſe wretches ſcattered over the face of 


the earth, of whom ' Jeſus Chriſt Himſelf ſaid, 


with ſo much goodneſs, in the midſt of his ago- 
nies; Father forgiue them, for they know not whad 
they do. It is time to aboliſh for ever thoſe 
dreadful cuſtoms, ignominious reniembrance of 
our ancient phrenfies ! O God, are theſe Thy 
Features that they dare to torment in Thy name 
e ee . 


94 48. 


6 


tempts to ſubvert the belief of the rer 
and indirect aſſociations with materia- 
lids; for we muſt believe in the identity of m 
ter and thought, to have: a right of 6 
thavthe empire exercifed:on us by rigorous treat» 
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Let us loudly edge che benefits which 
ve have received from diſtinguiſhed writers, who 
have defended with zbcal and energy the” cauſt of 
toleration 5'it"is an obligation, added" to 
others, Which it is juſt to acknowledge; that we 
have received from genius and talents united: dut 
permit us alf to obſerve, that ſeveral” of” 'thſe 
writers have loſt a part of the applauſe due to 
them, by ſesking to depreſs religion, in order to 
ſucbeed in theiy attempt; ſucha breceedifig was 
unworthy: of enlightened phi ers, WIIO 
more than others eught to affign limits to reaſon, 
and never deſpair of its influence. What ſhould 
we think, if, amongſt thoſe who juſtly attack the 
_ tyranny! over donſeience there were 
ſome. intolerant! in the 'deferite- of toleration; 
and if we had reaſon to reproach them with deſ- 
piſing, and ſometimes hating theſe wWheÄ do nôt 
doncur with them; and by H ineofiderate im. 
putation of 'puſillnimity or hypocriſy, make the 
characters and intentions of thoſe who *d&"not 
adopt their ſentiments appear ſuſpicious ? 3 4 
ſtrange inconſiſtenoy, im a different way, do 
they not exhübit; forgetting, ſometimes, heir 
own opinions, and contradicting," without! think-- 
| incredulity, chey raiſe a 
clamour about the to which mankind are 
| — — diſorders of the 
univerſe, in order, afterwards, to throw an odi- 
um on che God whoſe exiſtenee they conteſt, to 
ridicule a: Providence they do not rely en One 
would think, that aſter having overturned the 
empire of the Deity, that they might remain the 
only legiſlators of R — EF Jeufintba not 
 Laving any longer a rival, and wiſhed to * 
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temple they have deſtroyed, to have again a 
15 440 to inſult. Another inconſiſtency ap- 
pears, in their aſperity againſt thoſe who refiſt 
their dogmas, whilſt, in the ſyſtem of fate, rea- 
ſon does not preſerve its empire, and the maſter, 
as well as the diſcipline, are n ſubject c 
| the laws of neceſſity. l 
yo exerciſe an authority over the mind by 
| wer of eloquence is a great advantage; 
fo uch an authority is not. confined to any 
place or time; but to have a right to ſuch an 
extenſive reign, we muſt renounce faſhionable 
opinions, the counſels of vanity and the i 
tions of ſelf-· love; and be only actuated by that 
_ univerſal and durable intereſt, Sagas * 
mankind. 11 
I I would not wiſh. to prhibit the wiſe man. — 
philoſopher from treating any ſubject proper to 
direct our judgment; for there are abuſes and 
prejudices every where, which we cannot deſtroy 
8 making a ſtep towards reaſon and truth; 
but as there is a philoſophy, for the thoughts, 
there is one alſo for the actions. I indeed with 
that men of an enlarged turn of mind, who per- 
ceive at a glance the moral order of things, 
| would attack with more caution. and moderation, 
and at a proper ſeaſon, that which directly relates 
to the opinions moſt, eſſential to our happineſs; 
and that” a reibe far theſe opini ons ſhould be 
manifeſt, even when they cenſure fanatcſe a 
ſuperſtition, | | o2:f 
| Such a wiſh is far from being — * —— 1 
cannot 1 help lamenting, when 4 conſider the de- 
bee the greater part, who have written for 
me time paſt on religious n: ſome ſeek 
art fully 
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arxtfully to deſtroy; or, at Text; relax ctie band 


which untes nien to che idea df a Supreme Be- 
"img; und others fut up än fore myftic idra, as 
in a dark den, adde Tevcl their -arizthentins 

ind of Gt and ee 
confbund, in Meir Agorous eenſures, the ccf. 


ideas with the principal 6fiti6hs. 
lives rar in taking a'tourſe ſo'oppoſite, they 


- unfortetrately have an equal mtefeſt in Ha, 
"the eflential 'printiplesvf fegion with the 
ůnſitznificant ſymbols : but iriffuenced by very dif- 
ferent ue 'the former act with 4 view df 
senf ſerve to defend every Part 
af *hich'they: are the miniſters ; 
f {UfHovye, Yeath- 


ner 


n When" tney At» 
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Iy admit — — that 


1portunity: of ndermnitiog 
wache its our wofks. F271 


lege f Ft 


beyond the juſt Ine, — the — fr 
unt ima ſtate tome any Hmits; but the tally 
2 vf knswledge & u to ue more“ ex- 
:aRnefs : it is nen to rein in "tie Imagl- 
mation, \andyoudior reſin to take plage of it; 
yet it is till: allo Us to animte feiſph, andi 
even uſeful to do ſo, but we muſt abſVhtitely avoill 
-diſguifing it. Falte notions only hive feed of 
NY 1 2 ee 


. 
21 1 


may motũnveſtign 11 nan 
ein eben. „Thoſe who, 


to Koe us from ſuper ſtitiom, vndea voir to rel 
religious reſtric tions; and thbſe Nhe, — 
en them, have rebourſe to ikitolerarice, 


92 | 


ms their acm. Ihe thatrgd fo narura 
by ever imd of: violericeiand tn traint, in mat- 
ters f opj⁊́n, creates a 2repuptiirice in -tHofe 
perſons to rbligom whocareihfendibly led to con- 
ſider this as tho motive or excuſe 
for a blind ſpirit of perſecution. And the di- 
rect attacks againſt religious opinions engage 
well diſpoſed minds to adhere more ſtrenuouſly 
to every cuſtom which appears a form of reſpect 
or adoration; as we redouble our zeal for a 
wich the midſt of thoſe who neglect or 5 
Let us unite, and it is certainly time, to er 
to the Supreme Being fincere worſhip ; and let 
that worſhip always be worthy of the di ny of 
our Creator : let us baniſh ſeverity and fu 
tion; but let us equally dread that culpable indiffe. 
rence, the cauſe of fo many misfortunes; and 
when we ſhall have ſtrengthened the influence 
of ſound reaſon, let us adhere more cloſely to 
the uſeful ' opinions which have been refined 
from errors, and with all our force repulſe thoſe 
who with us to hurry our hopes to free ourſelves 
from the wanderings of the imagination. Tes, 
a religion, diſengaged from the paſſions of men, 
in its native beauty, ought to dwell with us; pub- 
lic order and private happineſs equally claim it, 
and all our refledtions lead us to elevate our 
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hearts towards an Omnipotent Being, of whofe 
. exiſtence all nature reminds us: religion well 
underſtood, far from being the neceſſary princi- 
ple of rigour or violence, ſhould be the founda- 
tion of every ſocial virtue, and of every mild 
and indulgent ſentiment. We are not called to 
NO over the opinions of others, or to give 
_ deſpotic laws to the mind; we muſt obſerve, that 
a moderate and rational religion only will guide 
us to the path of happineſs and virtue, by ad- 
dreſſing equally our hearts and minds. 
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Refletions on the Morality of the Chriſtian Reli- 
. * ” . / y EY 


- WILL venture 15 reflefions on a . 

ject which has often been treated; the courſe 
of my ſubject naturally leads to it: but i in order 
to avoid, as much as poflible, what is generally 
known, I ſhall confine myſelf to conſider the mo- 
rality of the goſpel, under a point of view which 
ſeems to me to diſtinguiſh its fublune inſtructi- 


ONS. 


The moſt diſtin& charaQteriſiic of chriſtianity, 
is the ſpirit of charity and forbearance which 
pervades all its precepts. The ancients undoubt- 
edly reſpected the beneficent virtues; but the 
precept which-commends the poor and the weak, 
to the protection of the opulent, belongs eſſen - 
tially to our religion. With what care, witk 
what love, the Chriſtian legiſlator returns con- 
tinually to the ſame ſentiment and intereſt; che 
tendereſt pity lent to his words a perſuaſive unc 
on; but J admire, above all the awful leſſon he 
has given, in explaining the cloſe union eſtabliſn- 
ed W our ſentiments towards the Supreme 


Being 


2 — —— - — — — — 
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Being and our duties towards men. Thus, after 


pc termed the love of God, the ſinſt command- 


ment of - the law, the Evangeliſt ale and the ſe- 


cond, which 1s like unto it, is to love thy neighbour as 


thyſelf. The ſecond, which is like unto it! 


what ſimplicity, what extent in that expreſſion | 


Can any thing hing en more i or and ſublime, 


than to offer c the idea 
of a God taking on Melt the gratitude of 


the unfortunate? Where find any principle of 


e n of. which the influence Am! eV er equal l 


ſuck a grand thought ? The poor, the miſera- 
ble, however abject their ſtate appear ſurround- 


ed with the ſymbol:of glory, when the love of 


humanity becomes.ran, <xpreflienof thei ſenti-. 


ments which elevate. us to. Cod z and the mind 


.ceafes to be Joſt in;the immeuſity- ofa bis parfecti- 


only When, we hape tac maintain anchahitnab in- 
ercourſe with, the Supreme. Being, cbyitheder- 


| 1 which we render to: menz itais ahus that 


a farigle thought ſpreads a nehddigbt rom our: duty, 
and gives to metaphyſical * a ſubſtanc2 con- 


formable to our o 
ſpe 


K Te 459 P 
ſelves, may be. united, in dome, manner to human 
wifdpm ; .goodnels. along, amqngall tha virtue 


preſents another, eee a 
—— 
claims our-reſpęc; 5 it, ſerms to hye arelatien 

with that 1 tentign tl at... inf, idea-iwbight we: 


ſence ſomething, v 


muſt”attxibu ute ta the. r..of, the Wotld, 


when we wilh,to diſcoyer.the power Ae a jexiſt⸗ 
ence, Gee them is e 


pres W with ay les, Tie 


| be ba- n dary-t90ur our 
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the e exhortations. to henevolence and cha- 
rity, which, wel find: running through the gof- 
pel, ſhould. glevate..ops.-thoughts, and penetrate 
us with profound reſpect; it recala us, it unites 
us, to a ſentiment, more. ancient / than the world, 
to a ſentiment, by, which we have received exiſt- 
— 88 e our 1 2 7 

PP2NGL | 


But if, trom cheſe elevated contemplations, we, 
for a moment, deſcenꝗ to 1 palitical principles. 
which haye, the, greateſt extent, we: ſhall find 
there the influence. of- a truth on which, 1 have... 
already. had, occaſion to dwell ; but I ſhall: nom 
treat it in a different manner. The une qual 
diviſion of property has introduced amongſt men 
an authority very. Iike that, of, a maſter over his. 
ſlaves; we. may, even, even, juſtiy, ſay, that in many 


reſpects the empire of the rich; is e | 
to protect thoſe from wharg. they ſer- 


vices.z the taſtę and. caprice of theſe favourites 
of fortune fx, the terms of their convention. 
with men, whaſe . patrimomy is their time 
and e be and as ſoon. as this convention is 
the poor man, abſolutely ſeparated 
from 75 IN remains again abandoned to ac- 
cidents ; h be. is obliged then, to offar his labaurs 
with precigitatian. to other diſpenſers : of.rſubſitt- 
ence; ang, thus he maꝝ experience, ſeveral times 
in h all, the inquietudes dbu f. k 


al — W e ts ng, Selah iel . ae. | 
<d him good quaſter. Why calle the me goog ? there is pone_good 
PO Sg 


' bat 
| _ furily 
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ſarily ariſe from uncertain recourſes. Undoubt 
edly, in giving the ſupport of the laws to a fimi- 
lar conſtitution, it has been reaſonably ſuppoſed; 
that in the midſt of the multiplied relations of 
ſocial life, there would be a kind of balance and 
equality between the wants which oblige the 
Poor to ſolicit wages, and the deſires of the rich 
which engage them to accept their fervices ; but 
this equilibrium, ſo eſſentially neceſſary, can ne- 


ver be eſtabliſhed in an exact and conſtant man- 


ner, ſince it is the reſult of a blind concourſe of 
combinations, and the uncertain effect of an in- 
finite multitude of movements, not one of 


which is ſubject to a poſitive direction. Howe- 
ver, ſince to maintain the diſtinction of +a 2 


they were obliged to leave to chance the fate of 
the greater number of men, it was indiſpenſably 


neceſſary to find ſome falutary opinion, proper 
to temper the abuſes inſeparable from the free 
exerciſe of the rights of property; and that hap- 
py and reſtoring idea could only have been diſ- 


* cerned in an obligation of benevolence impoſed 


on the will, and a ſpirit of general charity re- 
commended to 'all men: thefe ſentiments and 


duties, the laſt reſource offered to the unfortu- 


nate, can alone mitigate a ſyſtem, in which the 
fate of the moſt numerous part of a nation reſts 


on the doubtful agreement of the conveniences 


of rich wich the wants of the poor. Les, 
without the aid, without the intervention of the 


moſt eſtimable of virtues, the generality would 


have juſt reaſon to regret the ſocial inſtitutions, 
which, at the price of their independence, left 


to the maſter the care of their ſubſiſtence; and it 
is thus that charity, reſpectable under ſo many 


— different 
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political idea, which: ſerves to blend perfonal 
liberty and the imperious laws of property. - 

I knom not if ever the ehriſtian precepts have 
been conſidered under this point of view; bur 
reflecting a little on this ſubject, we perceive more 
than ever of hat importance the ſalutary in- 
ſtitutions are, which place in the firſt rank of 
our duties the beneficent ſpirit of charity, and 
which lends to the moſt eſſential virtue all the 
foree and conſtancy which religion gives birth to. 
Thus, at the ſame time that the doctrines ß 
the goſpel. elevate our thoughts, its ſublime-mo- - 
rality accompanies, in ſome meaſure, our laws 
and inſtitutions, to ſuſtain thoſe which are really 
conformable to reaſon, and to remedy the in- 
conyeniences inſeparable from the imperfections 
of human wiſdom. 5 __ 

It is not, however, only to pecuniary facrifices, ' 


that the goſpel applies its precepts: 2 : 
a- 


charity; it extends to thoſe generous acts of ſ. 
denial, that religion alone can render fu 
ble; and which makes ſome deſcend with a firm 
ſtep. into the dreary abodes, in which the cul- 
prit is a prey to the remorſe that tears his heart, 
and , when his very relations have abandoned 
him, he. ſtill beholds a comforter,* whom religi- 
on conducts to pour conſolation into his afflicted - 
1oul... The ſame motives and thoughts induce 3 
ſome to renounce the world and its hopes, to con- 
ſecrate themſelves entirely to the ſervice of the 
lick, and to fulfil thoſe ſad functions with an 
affiduity and a conſtancy, that the tnoft fplendid  ' 
eward could never excite: O rare and diſin- 
ereſted virtue, * n of piety what a" tri- 
a | CFD __— bute * 


2bute of. admiration is due to the ſublime ſenti- 
ment which inſpires ſuch painful ſelf-denial | 
Men are only ſtimulated by notions of right and 
Juſtice; it belongs to chriſtianity to impoſe du- 
ties, whoſe baſe is placed beyond the narrow 
circle of our terreſtrial intereſts. I know not, 
but it ſeems to me, that notwithſtanding a diver- 
- fity. of opinions, we cannot help being affected, 
. when we contemplate the ſketch of the laſt day 
vrhich the goſpel delineates: it exhibits a terrific 
and ſublime picture of that day, in Which all 
actions are to be revealed, and the moſt facred 
thoughts have the univerſe: for a witneſs, and 
God as a judge; and at the moment jwhen we 
wait to ſee the retinue of virtues and vices which 
have rendered men celebrated, it is a fingle qua- 
lity, a virtue without ſplendour, which is choſen 
the Divine Arbiter of our fate, to derive an 
immortality of happineſs from, and He pronoun- 
ces theſe memorable words, which contain in a 
fall compaſs our whole duty — I was hungry 

and ye gave me meat; thirfly, and ye gave me drink ; 
" Twas a priſoner and ye e Come ye bleſſed 
| 25 my father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you, 
Men love to contemplate — triumphs of 
: Ee one to exalt it under different forms. 
2 We have ſo many wants, are ſo weak, and we 
are able to do ſo little for ourſelves, that this 
intereſting virtue appears our ſafe- guard and che 
myſterious tie of all nature: | 

2 The ſpirit of charity, ſo. effential in its exact 
Interpretation, may be applied to the regard and 
delicate attention that different degrees of talents 
tender neceſſary: ſociety, under this relation, 
| 2 * poor; and we know the ex- 
tent 
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1 charity and the ſecrets of our moral na- 
ture, when we practice that general benevolence, 
which preſerves others from feeling a painful ſen- 
timent of inferiority, and which makes it a duty 
to reſpect the veil, that a beneficent hand has 
deſignedly placed between the light of truth and 
thoſe een which we cannot entirely | 
correct. 

It e u the! ity of men that 
the author of chriſtianity ſeems to be intereſted : 
the goſpel takes cognizance of their private ſen- 

timents, condemning pride, and recommendin 
modeſty; and it applies itſelf to level thoſe 2 
tances which appear to us ſo important, when 
we only view the little points of gradation which 
compoſe our ſcale of vanity. Religion enables 
us to diſcern that haughtineſs and contempt, 
only diſplay our ignorance and folly: 2what haft 
 thouy that thou diꝗſi not receive ? now. if thou didſt 

receive it, why deft thou glory *—What is the 
pride that does not melt away before theſe 
awful words? Religion - ſeems ever to tend to- 
wards the ſame end, and by continually remind- 
ing us. of the brevity of life, to prevent ſtrong 
illuſions from engroſſing our thoughts. FE | 

The greater part of ancient moral inſtructions 
were in general addreſſed, either to man conſi- 
dered as an individual occupied with the care of 
his deſtiny, or to the citizen connected by his 
duties to his country, and none of them had 
ſufficient extent: it is neceſſdry, when giving 
counſel to a ſolitary individual, only to try to free 

him from thoſe paſſions which would deſtroy: his 
400 repoſe 2 1 ; and the obligations that 

are impo n of a poli- 
18. 2 tical 
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"ITO.2 9 | 
-tical ſtate, neceſſarlly participate of of's a jealous ſpiri 
-which the will of the government may turn — 
Hatred: The Chriſtian religion, more univerſal in 
its views, turns its attention from the contrariet/ 
of intereſts which divide men when. they bel 
to different governments; it conſiders us pavers 
-tindtly As, citizens of a great ſociety, united by 
the ſame. origin, nature, and dependencies; and 
by the ſame ſentiment of happineſs. Recom- 
mending the reciprocal duties 0 benevolence, the 
goſpel does not make any difference between the 
mhabitant of Jeruſalem and Samaria; it takes 
man in the moſt ſimple of his relations, and 
the moſt. honourable, thoſe which ariſe m 
his intercourſe with the Supreme Being; and 
under this point of view, all he hoſtile . 
viſions of kingdom againſt. kingdom, abſolute- 
1y diſappear ; it is the hole human race which 
has a right to the protection and the Heneficence - - 


of the Author of Nature, and it is in the name 


of every intelligent being that we credit . — 
anc which unites heaven to earth. * 
The rich and powerful made the firſt ao ory, 
atleaſt, directed the ſpirit vf them; it was 'eſpe- 
cially to defend their poſſeſſions and privileges 
that they extolled juſtice; the legiſlator of our 
religion, ſpeaking of this virtue, has ſhown, 
that the intereſts of all men were equally pre- 
ſent to his thoughts; we might even ſay, that he 
made an old obli na new duty, by the manner 
5 which he preſcribed: M halſoever ye would that 
men ud do'to pot, de you even fo 10 them, is a 
maxim ever remarkable, if we conſider the ex-  - 
tent of the precept which it contains: there are 
ſo many MAP: leverityiand oppreſſion, ſo much 
- "155 30931 nen Bu ac 48 e 9 
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tyranny; which- eſeapes the reach of che law, . 
and the ſuperintendeney of opmion; that we 
cannot too Highly value its importance Chriſtia- 
nity indeed affords a n guide and meafure for 

all: our actions 
* Religion, beſide; in ercer w our FOOTY - 
nations, ſtrengthens the arthority of conſcience : 
ſhe fawy that everyone of us has within bimſelf 
a judge, che moſt ſevere and clear-fighted, and 
that it is ſufficient to ſubmit to its laws to be 
inſtructed in our duty; for it is our hidden 
thoughts that this judge examines, and nothing 
is excuſed no ſubterfũge admitted. 
Is is net the- ſare with thoſe Ates Which 
we exerciſe towards others; the ” ſimple ations - 
only ſtrike us; and che different "motives . 
reſult from, the emotions, the confficts "which .. 
-accortipalty them, and the regrets the 
tance, Which follow them, all theſe eſſential 
characteriſties eſcape our penetration: thus reli- 
gion; always wiſeß always benevolent in its coun- 
ſels, forbids our forming haſty and * | 
judgments : :- and we eannot/read; without ep 
tion, that leſſon of indulgence fo mildly 2 . 
-drefled to the erowd which ſurrounded the wo- 
man taken in adultery, he that is without fin among 
Jon Jet bim finft caſt -a flone at her: But how refit. 
being affected by admiration, when we fee ren 
-gion-ſowavml — about the” fate of thoſe 
whom. the ſbſpicions or falſe. accuſations of men 
have dragged before their tribunals? By declar- 
-ing that it is better to let a hundred culprits eſ- 
eape puniſhment, than run the riſk of condemn - 
ing a fingle perſon tmjuſtly. This tender anxiety 
correſponds with every ſentiment of our hearts. 
Ky: Innocence 
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. Wasen delivered to infamy, innocence en · 
compaſſed with all the horrors of an execution, 
| 3 the moſt dreadful ſight that the imagination 
can preſent; and we are ſo ſtruck by it, that we 
thould be almoſt diſpoſed to think, that before 
the Supreme Being the whole human race is re- 
"Ig ſpoi:fible for ſuch a crime; yes, it is under Thy 
protection, O my God, that unknown virtue 
and injured innocence, take ſhelter z men turn 
towards Thee for comfort when purſued by 
men, and it is not in vain that they truſt in that 
. be Judged” before 
; AINEs | | 
I wiſh only to dwell on the particular ee 
ter of the Chriſtian religion, as it proportions 
the merit of our actions, not to the grandeur or 
importance of them 3 but to the relation that 
they have with our abilities, it is an idea abſo- 


"Wo lately new: this ſyſtem, which preſents the 


ſame motives and rewards to the weak and 
ſtrong, remarked the widow's mite, as well as 
the generous ſacrifices of opulence; this dem, 
as juſt as rational, animates, in ſome meaſure, 
our whole moral nature, and ſeems to inform us, 
that a vaſt circle of good actions and ſocial vir- 
tues are ſubmitted to the ſame rules, as the im- 
menſe domain of phyſical nature, in Which the 
fimpleſt flower, or the moſt infignificant plant, 


| "eoncurs to perfect the deſigns of the Supreme 


Being, and compoſes one part of the barmoni- 
7 iwerſdme. + 

| e eee of the htc religion 
n ſtill further than 1 can point out; and 
guided by a ſpirit not to be equalled, it eſtimates 
885 en 8 ann and wr 


: * 
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mal determinations, often ſeparated from action 
by different obſtacles; it directs men, in ſome 
meaſure from their firſt ſentiments and deſigns; 
it continually reminds them of the preſence of 
God; warns them to watch over themſelves, 
when their inclinations are but dawning, before 
they have gained ſtrength; in ſhort, at an early . 


hour it forms the mind to the exerciſe of virtue 
by diſcriminating virtue and vice, and reminding 


us to cultivate a love of order and propriety, be- it 


fore the active ſcenes of life force thofe ſentiments :+ - 


to appear conſpicuouſly diſphyed in ations. 
But the more the methods of meriting the di- 
vine approbation are multiplied, the more eſſen- 


tial is it that our conſidence ſhould not be depreſ- 


ſed, every inſtant, by the ſentiment which ari- 


ſes from the experience of our errors; it is ne- 
ceſſary, that at the moments, too frequent, 
when the chain which unites us to the Supreme 
Being would eſcape from our graſp, the- hope of 


again ſeizing it ſhould remain with us:: it is then 
to ſuccour our weak faith, that we ſee in the got 
pel that idea at once ſo excellent and new, that 
of-repentance and the promiſes which are annex- 
ed to it. This noble idea, abſolutely belonging to 
Chriſtianity, prevents our relation with the Deity 
from being deſtroyed as ſoon as it is perceived; 


the culprit may ſtill hope for the favour of God, 


and after eontrition confide in him. Human na- 
ture, that fingular connexion of the ſpirit with 
matter, of ſtrength with weakneſs, of reaſon with 
the imagination, perſuaſion with doubt, and will 
with uncertainty, neceffarily requires a legifla- 


tion appropriated to a conſtitution ſo extraordi- 
FE 


” bles 
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dles an infant, who attempts to walk, and falls, 
. riſes and Falk again; and he would ſoon be Joſt 
to morality, if, after his firſt fault, N 
any hope of: repairing it; under à ſimilar 
of view, the idea of repentance is one "the 
moſt philoſophical which the. goſpel: contains. 
The preſſing: recommendation to do good in 
ſecret, without eſtimation, is the reſult of a 
_ falutary and profound thought: the legiſlator of 
our religion undoubtedly had perceived that the 
| of men was not a baſis ſufficiently ſteady 
10 ſerve-for- the fupport- of morality; and he 
diſcerned, that vanity, allowed to enjoy theſe 
kind Of. triumphs, was too diſſipated to be a 
ithful. guide 31 but the moſt important part of 
5 pt is, that morality would be very cir- 
cribed, if men unly adhered to thoſe juſt 
Nl en might ſee ; there are 
not many opportunities to do good. in pubke, 
and the whole of life, may be filled — 
virtues: in ſhort, from that continual relation 
with our conſcience, a relation inſtituted by reli- 
gion, there xeſults an ineſtimable benefit; for it 
is eaſy to perceive, that. if -we have avithin-us A 
Aear-ſighted and ſevere judge, this Tame judge 
turns conſoler and friend every time that we are 
unjuſtly condemned, or when events do not an- 
ſwer according to the purity of our intentions; 
and we believe then that we have almoſt two ſouls, 
one aiding and ſuſtaining the other on ern be 
caſion in which virtue unites them. 
Ide ſevere cenfure bf. ſuperſtition, which we 
Find throughout the goſpel, is derived from an 
idea as reaſonable as enlightened; men are too 
much e to moe: their religion conſiſt of 


' little 


YEE * 
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oepts of the goſpel are 


ſtudy of: 
eiples the entire 
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little exterior pradtices, always a a 
conflicts with am triumphs over the paffions: 


ous minds ſeiae with avidity every extraordinary 


idea when the are in part of our own creating, 
they aid our ſeit· love to ſubjugate our imagina- 

tion 3: man s nat at che age of maturity terrified 

by thaſe phantams which annoy his infancy; 
but, myſteries, ottult cauſes, extraordinary ap- 
pearances, continue to make an impreſſion on 
his mind ; am like the woanders of nature; form 
too large à circle rund his thoughts; it is +4 g 
ideas more proportioned to his ſtren 


mere ſuperſtition, that he permits — ofte, ; 


to be ledi captive: we love trivial commands, 
obſervancesz and ſcruples, becauſe we are litele | 


qurielyes, and that: in our weakneſs we would 


with: to know emen limits vf onr 
obligations. quiet Vo. 5 l 
Sometimes, perſons terrified by thety: 58 
nations; or by the confuſed picture which they 
form of the duties of religion, attaeh themſelves 
to ſuperſtitious: practices as a ſafe-· guard near at 


hand which may quickhy guard them from the 
different anxieties of their minds. The pre- 


deſigned 
diſpoſitiona g ar on one ſide, they facilitate the 
Aby reducing to fimple prin- 
of our duties; and on the 
— — our intereourſe with the 
Supreme Being more calyy by teaching us that we 
may. unite; ves to by the expanſion of a 


pure qnind; by informimg us, that it is not either 


on Maunt Sion or Gerizem that woe are to raiſe 


ä ern n rr temple, 


= og where 


to deſtroy theſe Fs 
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where the eternal is adoped in ſpirit and in trutb 


Fee e eee 
arding ceremonies and ſuperſtitions opinions, 
leads us to the worſhip more conſonant to our 
nature: Chriſtianity indeed, in that grand thught, 
has pointed out the dictates of out conſcience as 
moſt. worthy of benevolence is the 
worſhip moſt a agreeable to the Supreme Be- 
ing, and all our moral conduct as the moſt cer- 
tain prognoſtic of our future ſtate. There reigns 
a profound philoſophy in the doctrines of the 
goſpel, men have only eke vain Pageantrys 3 
more ſounding tone. Scuben, ett ht 
Let us render homage to Chriſtianity, for chat 
ſacred tie vhich it has formed, in unitiſig not 
%a moment, but for the: irhole of life, the 
fate of two beings, one having need of fupport, 
and the other of comfort: it is religion which 
refines this alliance by rendering it immutable, 
and obliges men not: to fagrifice to the caprices 
of their imaginations the unity and confidence 


which ſecures the repoſe of families, order in 


the diſpoſition- of fortunes, the peaceable educa- 
tion of the ſucceeding generation, and which, 
in giving td children, for an example, a union 
formed by fidelity and duty, implants in their 
hearts the ſeeds of the moſt important virtues; 
1 chat the friendſhips of a2 
d, in which ſelfiſhneſs reigns; have need of 

being cemented by that community of intereſts 
and honours. which marriage only gives us an 
idea of; holy union, Alliance without equal, 
_ which renders. ſtill more valuable ali the bleflings 
of lie, which ſeems to augment our hopes, and 
. in us the comfortable thoughts and mild 
dence which piety gives birth to: the en- 
gagements. 
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gagements entered into between men, which. ö 
beings for the moſt part, founded on reciprocal 
ſervices, a time might come, when our weakneſs 
would be ſo great, others having no more intereſt 
to aſſociate with us, it might be neceffary to find 
a ſupport in that friendſhip which time has ma- 
tured, and of which a ſentiment of duty repairs 
the breaches, and which acquires a kind of — 
tity from the habit and the remembrance of a 
long and happy union: it is religion in ſhort, 
which has ordained, that the delicate virtue, the 
moſt excellent ornament of - a weak and timid 
ſex, ſhould. only be ſubject to che aſcendency of 
the moſt generous and faithful ſentiment. 

Theſe principles, indeed, are not formed. for 
corrupt hearts; but the ſervice which religion 
renders, the endawhich it propoſes, is to aſſiſt us 
to combat our depraved difpoſitions; it is to 
point out the errors and the ſnares of vice; it is 
to preſerve, amongſt e ſaered depbſit of 
principles, which are the foundation of public 
order, andꝭ ſtill maintain ſome light to Muminate 
the path of wiſdom and true happineſs. 

Religion recalls us continually to thoſe rl h 
| fal duties which we-deſcribe- under the name of 
good morals; duties that men would often in- 
conſiderately wiſh to ſeparate from public inte- 
reſt, but which, however, are bound to it by ſo 
many almoſt imperceptible and ſecret ties. Eve- 
ry act of wiſdom and virtue is not of immediate 
importance to ſociety; but morality muſt be cul- 
tivated by degrees, and fortified by habit, as it 
is like thoſe delicate plants which we rear with 
a. Kind of fondneſs to preſerve” their beauty; if 


ee a 2 N perſonal, ee. 
| "85 
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5 tie, and public manners, in order to neglect, as 


| wee find convenient, one part of our duty, we 


hall loſe. the charm of it, me eney eg awe 
will appear more difficult. 
There is, I think, a connexion, —_ or leſs 
parent, between every thing good and worthy 
eſteem; and it ſeems to mie, that this idea 
has ſomething amiable, which confuſedly fatisfies 
our moſt generous diſpoſitions and moſt comfort- 
able hopes: and if, to ſuſtain a truth ſo impor- 
tant, I was permitted to interrogate the young 
man, "whoſe virtues. and talents are the moſt re- 
markable in Europe, I ſhould aſk him, if he did 
not experience that his filial tendernebs, the re- 
gularity of his domeſtic life, the purity of his 
thoughts, and all his rare private qualities, are 
not united to the noble ſentiments which make 
| bay appear with ſo much ſplendour as a ſtateſ- 
But without dwelling on ſuch inſtan- 
by tn ſometimes ſtruck with. 
the beauty attached to that ſimplicity and modeſ- 
Lot manners which we often. find in an obſcure 
tuation? We. then manifeſtly diſcover, that 
there exiſts a kind of agreement and dignity, I 
could almoſt ſay, a kind of grandeur, indepen- 
dent of refined. ONES. poliſhed manners, and 
all. thoſe: advantages due to birth, to * e 


Ihave only. 8 the beneßts arifingy 
from the Chriſtian religion; but I cannot avoid 
obſerving, that we owe to it a. conſbling- idea, 
that of . falicity wave for: innocent babes; 
untereſting and precious hope for thoſe: tender 
mothers; who. ſee ſlip from their embraces the 
objects. of Weir lavey, a an . when they have 


L 
* | 
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not acquired any merit before the Supreme Be- 
ing, whom they cannot Have an relation with, 
but through His infinite goodneſs. I feel that I 
involuntarily mix with the eulogiums of Tie 
nity a ſentiment of gratitude for the mild and pa- 
ternal ideas which are diſſemiriated with its 
ſtructions; and there is ſomething remarkable 5 | 
thoſe inſtructions, that they are coritindally ani- 
mated by every which can captivate 6ur 
imagination, and aſſociate with our natural incli- 
nations. © 'Senfibility, happineſs, and hope, are 
the ſtrongeſt ties of à heart ſtill pure; and all 
the emotions which elevate towards the idea of 
God exalt in our minds the doctrine of morality * 


which reeale ss continiially to che ilblirne perfec-, | 
tions of Him who was its author. | 


In ſhort, we cannot avoid admirin e E BHT, 
of moderation, which forms one of 
characteriftics of the goſpel ; we do not alway 
find, it is true, thee fame ſpirit in the int preters 
of the Chriſtiam doctrines; ſeveral conſtraned 
by a falſe zeal; and more difpoſed to ſp eim the” 
name of '# threatening maſter, thin that of 4 
God, full of wiſdom and goodneſs, Hate fre- 
quently exaggeruted and . eg the dae {lh 
men; and te ſtipport their Tyſte ey hav 5 

; leg eine. 


Pow 


ten obſcured the natural ſe 


port of the precepts contsirted in a0 
and ſometimes alſo, collecting à few dl 


. of * 


reign in ſeverat reſpe 

the apoſtles and firſt CHriſtianls: Ser vants 
ways go further thaw ther maſt „ 
——— te chem, ee e 
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rit of moderation conſiſts, beſide, in à kind of 


proportion, which mere imitators have only an 
imperfect knowledge of; fortitude is even neceſ- 


ſary to impoſe limits on virtue itſelf; and to de- 


e the preciſe and exact meaſure ot thi 


multiplied duties of men, requires a profound and 


ſublime intelligence. It was by his ſublime — 
cepts that the inſtitutor of a univerſal morality ; 
ſhewed himſelf ſuperior to that age of ignorance 
in which extremes reigned; when piety was 
changed into ſuperſtition, juſtice into rigour, in- 


| dulgence into. weakneſs z and when, in the ex- 
aggeration of every ſentiment, a kind of merit 


was ſought for incompatible with the immutable 


laws of wiſdom* it is by-thofe ſublime precepts, 


in ſhort, that a legiſlator roſe above tranſitory 
opinions to command all times and ages, and 
that he appears to have been deſirous to adapt his 
inſtructions, not to the inſtantaneous humour of 


a people, but to the nature of man. 


We ſhall, beſide, find eafily in e goſpel ſe-., 
veral 5 proper, eſſentially | to diſtin- 
guiſh it from philoſophic doctrines : but in an. 
examination ſo ſerious and important L avoid eve- 
ry obſervation which might appear to the mater - 

underſtanding; 


| number a ſimple reſearch. of the 
it is the grand features only which belong — a 


and any other manner would not 


things, agree 
with. a ſubject ſo , worthy of our reſpect. I muſt 
ys however, that when I am, leſt alone to re- 


flect wich attention on the different parts of the 


; ben I have experienced, that, independent 
Lge) Hows, and particular precepts which 
k us 


every inſtant to profound admiration, 


= . in :the, bale of:hes fad 
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lime morality, a ſpirit of goodneſs, of truth, 


and wiſdom, of which all the characters can 


only de perceived by our ſenſibility, by that fa- 


of our nature which does not ſeparate ob- 
jects, which does not wait to define; but which 
penetrates, as by a kind of inſtinct, almoſt to 
that love, the origin of every thing, and that 


indefinite model from which ev . 
intention and ifs Os | has len fs . 


+ 


form. 
"WE" 4k 


cute. 


— 


FHAT atime het aha is" entertain 
"the world with morality. and religion! 
and what a theatre-is this for ſuch an undertak- 
ing! Only to conceive it is a great proof of cou 
rage; every one is employed about his harveſt; 


lives in his affairs; is loſt in the preſent inſtant, 
all the reſt appe 


merly engr 


ed by cares for the public man's 


and” writing on my favourite ſubject, 1 could” | 


dee, e of men by a ſeries of reflee- 


E own fortunes and on ene 2 


ut 
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chimerical. hen I was for- 
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their country; it it Nas in be me 0 a e ay 
urdent De that | HR IE 
me but in treating C 1y I hy, 1 15 may | 


choice of, It is err natur, ions, 50 
moſt effa TER aft a 1 8 N 


neceſſity of re· ani mating the ſent aich 
wiſh bf jb he I 


5 


1 


to direct, and 5 giving birth to 
deſire to cnlighten. 7 75 
tion on the actull 5 18 99 opinions, 1 W 
have for judges, either men who are We 
to the ſubject, or who are too ſevere in their 
cenſures; but the reflections of vanity are trivial 
to the motives which have guided me; and pro- 
vided any of my.thoughts dave agreed with the 
inclinations of feeling minds, and added ſome- 
thing to their happineſs, I ſhall enjoy the ſweet- 
eſt reward. Such a with I formed, . with 
weak hand, tured to ome reflec- 
> on the i W er 07 Kale. opinions. 
The more we know of the world, its phan- 
toms, and 'vain enchan ga 1H the more do we 
feel the want of a to elevate the ſoul _ 
above ee events which continually oc- 


cur. When e after hon 2 
atitude; we 428 e mi 

es and it lot to > 
appointments ary 1 Dar 
oe py of I we are. 9s we 

the fi iccels of 0 others dazz 

Gebe ds; if we rad our. 9 78 PASS 4 
pfayt hing of e at 
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| gn Ar, 
ad indifference, TEES 


ties; no perf en ſhelter 
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fam of our withes, when we have by 
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hance'attained-the object of our ambitlon; ad- 


neſs and languor are preparing to fruſtrate bur 

hopes, and diſfipate the*encharitment : nothing 
is perfect except for a moment nothing is dura- 
ble but change: it is neceffary then to Have” an 
intereſt with thoſe immutable ideas which are not 
the work of man, which do not depend on a 
tranſient opinion: they are offered to all, and 
are equally uſeful in the moment of trĩumpii and 
the day of defeat; they are, as we need them, 


our conſolation, our encouragement, and ur 


guide. Wat ſtrength, what ſplendour, chioſe 
ideas would ſoon have, if, conſideſed as the beſt 
ſupport of order and morality, men would' try to 
render them more efficacious,” in the ſume fflan- 
ner as we ſee che citizens of à political ſociety 


 - concur, in proportion to their faculties, to Pro- 


mote the welfare of the ſtate. A new ſces 
A ] 1 of 21 4b fc re us; men f leart ing, 4 
from following the counſels" of vanity, far Form 
-ſearching to deſtroy the moſt falutaty belief bf 


men, would, on the contrary, allot for their de- 


fence a; portion of their nobleſt 2 "we 
ſhould fee the penctrating metaphyſitian eager to 
refer to the common treaſure of "our hopes, the 


light which he perceives througlthe cbfitinuity of 
bis mieditations, and the perſpicaeiry of his taind : 


de ſhould "ſee the rattentive"bbſerver ef native 
occupied with the fame idea, afftinited hy "the 
fame intereſt 3 we fhould ſee him, in the #9 
which could add any ſupport to the Hrſt princi 
ple of all religions; we ſhould" ſee him detach 


IT all that tended to ſtrengthen the happieſt 


from his diſcoveries, appropriite, wich a End or 


* 
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Perſuaſion and moſt ſublime thoughts. The prd- 
found moraliſt, the philoſophic legiſlator, would 
concur in the ſame deſign; and in ſuch a grand 
enterprize, men, merely endowed with an ar- 
dent imagination, would be like thoſe + wande- 
rers, who, when they return home, talk of ſome 
. unknown riches. There are ways in the mo- 
ral, as well as the phyſical world, which lead to 
unknown ſecrets; and the harveſt which may 
de gathered in the vaſt empire of nature is as 
extenſive as diverſified. How excellent would. 
be the union of every mind towards this magni- 
ficent end I In this view, I repreſent ſometimes 
to myſelf, with reſpect, a ſociety of men diſtin- 
guiſhed by their character and genius, only em- 
ployed to receive and place in the ideas pro- 
per to augment our confidence in the moſt — 
cious opinion. There are thoughts conceived 
1 men which are loſt to mankind, 
have not had the talent to connect a Sen 
if thoſe thoughts were to be united to ſome 
2 25 knowledge, if they were to come like a 
grain of ſand, to ſtrengthen the banks raiſed on 
our ſhore, the following generations would tranf- 
mit a richer heritage. We ſometimes regiſter 
with pomp a new word, introduced into the lan- 
guage, and men of the moſt exalted genius of 
the age are called to be preſent at that ceremony: 
would it not be a more noble enterprize to exa- 
mine, to chooſe, and conſecrate the ideas or ob- 
== proper ta enlighten us in our moſt eſ- 
ſential reſearches? One of thoſe reſearches would 
better deſerve: a —_— chan 95 . 50 b 
oe. Way er Nat 54 
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Let us ſuppoſe, for a Wag that in is 
moſt ancient empire of the world there might 
have been prieſts, from time immemorial, who 
guarded the depoſit of all the original ideas 
vhich ſerved to ſupport the opinion of the exiſt- 
ende of a God, and the ſentiment of the immor- 
tality of the fog and that, from time to time, 
every new diſcovery, calculated to increafe the 
confidence due to theſe moſt neceſſary truths, 
was inſcribed in a religious teſtament, called the 
book of happineſs and hope; how highly ſhould - 
we value it, and how eagerly deſire to be ac- 
quainted with it; and with what reſpect ſhould 
we approach the ancient temple, in which thoſe - 
ſuperb archives were depoſited. But, on the 
contrary, could we imagine another retreat, 
where ſubtle ar ts and artificial diſcourſes 
were collected by which ſome endeavour to de- 
ſtroy or ſhake thoſe holy opinions which unite. 
the univerſe to an intelligent thought, to a ſub- 
lime wiſdom; and the fate of men to infinite 
goodneſs, ho amongſt us would wiſh to enter 
into chat dark abode ? who would wiſh to ex- 
plore that fatal regiſtry? Let us learn to know. 
our nature better, — through the delirium of 
our blind paſſions diſcover its wants: it is a God 
we feel the want of, a God, ſuch as religion 
preſents4 a God, powerful and good, the krſt 
ſource of happineſs, and who only can ſecure 
it to the human race : let us open all our facul- 
ties to that ſplendid light, that our hearts and 
minds may welcome it, and find pleafure in 
widely diffuſing it. Let us be penetrated in 
our youth, by the only idea ever neceſſarę to 
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broken, in | which. we have placed our conſi- 
dence, piety comes to ſuecour and conſole us; 
it ſhows us the nothingneſs of vanity and world- 
Iy illuſions; it calms the remorſe of our ſouls, by 
reminding us of a.. particular providence; it 
ſoſtens our regrets, by preſenting more worthy 
buopes than any earthly object can afford, in order 
to engage our intereſt and fix our attention. 

I am not led to theſe reflections by a tempora- 
ry. melancholy; I ſhould be afraid of it, if I 
had not always had the ſame thoughts, and if 
the various circumſtances of a liſe, often per- 
turbed, had not led me to think of the neceſ- 
ſity of attaching myſelf to ſome principle inde- 
pendent of men and events. Almoſt entirely 
alone at this inſtant, and thrown into ſolitude by 
an unforeſeen accident, I experience, it is true *, 
more than ever, the want of thoſe rational ens 
the repreſentations of all that is great, and I ap- 
Proach with renewed-intereſt the truths which 
1 always loved; grand and ſublime truths, 

which I have recommended to men at the mo- 
ment when I ſee; them more than ever inclined 
to neglect them. How miſtaken are they in 
cheir calculations, they truſt to-day in the ſtrength 
of their minds, to-morrow they will find their 

weakneſs; they imagine, that in turning their 
views from the termination of life they remove 
ere fatal boundary; but already the hand trem- 
bdles on the dial to give the ſignal of their laſt 
| 79 moment. What a dire ſacrifice we ſhould make, 
if we gave up thoſe conſoling truths which ſtil 
eſent to Þ& a future, when all the; buſtle ot 
5 is over l We ſhould again demand them, 
- fearch for them with the moſt diligent WY 
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if ever the traces of them were unfortunately 
All theſe ideas, ſome may ſay, are vague, and 
do not agree with the humour of the age; but 
at à certain diſtance from the. field of ambition 
and vanity, is there any thing to every one of 
us more vague than the paſſions of others ? 
Are men employed about our intereſt? Do they 
dream of our happineſs? No, they are like our- 


ſelves; they ſeek for precedency; now and then 


indeed they pronounce the name of public good; 
but it is only a watch word which they have 
ſtolen, to be able to run over our ranks with- - 
out danger. Where ſhall we find then a real - 
tie ? Where ſhall we find a univerſal rendez- 
vous, if not in theſe unalterable ideas which 
are ſo conſonant. to our nature, which ſhould 
equally intereſt us all, being ſuited to all with- 
out diſtinction; and which are ready to welcome 
us when we ſee the folly of earthly purſuits ? 
They may not, indeed, gratify the childiſh 
withes of the moment; but they relieve our 
anxiety about to-morrow, they are allied to ob- 
jets of meditation which belong to our whole 
life, and above all, they unite us to that ſpirit 
which conſtitutes our true grandeur, to that 
ſublime ſpirit, a few of whoſe relations only are 
yet diſcovered by us, and the full extent of 


whoſe power and goodneſs can be but faint ix 


gueſſed at by finite beings. 
IPRS 16 


l was engroſſed by the laſt Cares which the Publica- 
n of this Book occaſioned, when M. de CALONNE's Second 
emorial made its Appearance. I have read it; and I here 

publicly engage to anſwer this new Attack, and fully to ſup- 
port the Credit which is juſtly due to the Account I preſented 
to the King in 1781. | NECKER. 
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